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To 


W.   SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 

in  sincere  admiration  of  his  creations,  and  to 

the  Actors  and  Actresses  who  interpret  them, 

we  offer  this  tribute 


& 


Villa  Mauresque, 

St.  Jean  Cap  Ferrat,  A.M. 

15th  September,  1955. 
Dear  Mander  and  Mitchenson, 

I  received  yesterday  your  proofs  of  the  Theatrical  Companion  to 

Maugham.    I  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  you  have  obviously 

put  into  it.    Your  industry  is   as  staggering  as  your  accuracy  is 

impressive.   I  can  only  thank  you  for  all  the  pains  you  have  taken. 

Yours  sincerely, 

{signed)  W.  S.  Maugham 


The  Jester    W.  Somerset  Maugham,  1911.    From  a  painting  by  Sir  Gerald  Kelly,  P.R.A.,  in  the 
late  Gallery 


W.  Somerset  Maugham,  i949-    From  a  painting  by  Graham  Sutherland  in 
the  Tate  Gallery 


PREFACE 


tphe  response  to  our  Theatrical  Companion  to  Shaw  has  prompted  us  not 
A  only  to  prepare  this  volume,  but  tempted  us  to  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  similarly  to  treat,  as  well  as  the  work  of  playwrights  such  as  Wilde  and  Coward, 
those  of  Barrie  and  Pinero  if  warranted  by  public  interest. 

In  compiling  this  book,  we  have  followed  the  lines  laid  down  in  our  previous  book 
except  that  we  have  included  Press  criticisms  of  the  plays  on  their  first  presentation  in 
London,  adding  the  New  York  notices  in  cases  when  the  American  production  came  first 

Unlike  Shaw,  Maugham  has  provided  no  programme  notes,  but  his  information  on 
the  plays  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  Collected  Edition  and  in  The  Summing  Up  provides  an 
interesting  commentary.  Again,  unlike  Shaw  and  Barrie,  Maugham  disdains  stage 
directions.   He  says  in  the  Preface  to  Volume  i  of  Collected  Plays: 

"  Stage  directions  are  a  confession  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  author,  for  they  are 
needful  only  when  his  dialogue  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  drama." 

For  permission  to  reprint  liberally  from  these  books,  and  to  quote  from  his  plays 
we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Maugham  and  Messrs.  William  Heinemann,  Ltd.,  his  publishers' 
Throughout  our  work  we  have  had  the  fullest  help  and  co-operation  from  Mr.  Maugham 
who  while  in  London  last  year,  read  and  approved  the  manuscript  and  accepted  the 
Dedication.  -  r 

In  the  film  versions  of  many  of  the  plays  the  names  of  the  characters  as  well  as  the 
titles  were  changed:  we  have  given  the  cast  as  in  the  stage  play,  with  the  changed  names 
in  DracKets. 

Once  again  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  unfailing  help  of  Miss  Frances  Fleetwood 
who  not  only,  as  always,  had  the  trying  task  of  deciphering  our  notes,  but  again  has  been 
responsible  for  retelling  the  plays  in  narrative  form. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  the  following  newspapers  and  magazines  who  have 
allowed  us ,  to  reprint  criticisms,  articles  and  letters:  the  Daily  News,  the  New  Statesman 
the  New  York  Times,  Punch,  the  Sunday  Times,  the  Tatler,  The  Times. 

The  under-mentioned  libraries  and  museums  have  been  most  helpful  to  us-  British 
Drama  League  (Miss  Garnham),  British  Film  Institute  (Information  Section  and  Miss 
Norah  Traylan  of  the  Stills  Library),  Harvard  Theatre  Collection  (Miss  Mary  Reardonl 
Italian  Institute  of  Culture,  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Miss  May  Davenport 
Seymour)  New  York  Public  Library  (Mr.  George  Freedley),  The  Museum  of  Modern 
arid  hisTtaff)  ™  "^  ^^  MuS6Um  (Enthoven  Collection,  Mr.  George  Nash 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Maugham's  play  agents,  Messrs.  Curtis  Brown  (Miss 
Kitty  Black),  and  his  literary  agents,  Messrs.  A.  P.  Watt  &  Son  (Miss  Patricia  Butler)- 
o  Mr  T.  G.  Austin  of  Picturegoer  (Odhams  Press),  Miss  Maud  Hughes  of  Picture  Show 
(Amalgamated  Press),  Mr.  Maynard  Morris,  Mr.  Daniel  Blum,  Mr.  Hylton  Allen 
Mr.  Alec  Clunes,  Mr.  Peter  Cotes,  Mr.  Desmond  Reid  (for  allowing  us  to  consult  hi 
copy  of  The  Venture),  the Tate  Gallery,  Miss  Vera  Mikol,  who  did  invaluable  research 
into  film  casts  and  stills  m  Hollywood,  Miss  Phyllis  Mathews,  Mrs.  Joan  Saunders  of 
Writers  and  Speakers-Research,  and  Sir  Gerald  Kelly,  who  has  kindly  allowed  us  to 
reproduce  several  of  his  portraits  of  W.  Somerset  Maugham.  Also  we  are  grateful  to 
Mr.  Maugham  s  secretary,  Mr.  Allan  Searle,  for  his  unfailing  response  to  our  demands 
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Our  data  on  bibliographical  matters  is  mainly  drawn  from  Mr.  Raymond  Toole 
Stott's  excellent  hand  list,  Maughamiana  (Heinemann,  1950).  We  are  indebted,  too, 
to  the  film  companies  for  permission  to  use  stills,  and  to  the  following  photographers  who 
have  allowed  us  to  reproduce  their  pictures:  Cecil  Beaton,  p.  178,  179  (upper),  188 
(lower);  Alexander  Bender,  p.  271,  272;  Denis  De  Marney,  p.  32,  33;  Graphic  House 
(New  York),  p.  235;  Landseer,  p.  289;  Angus  McBean,  p.  35  (lower),  38,  42  (lower),  133 
(upper),  236,  269,  270;  Houston  Rogers,  p.  78  (lower),  126;  Sasha,  p.  183  (lower),  184; 
Swarbrick,  p.  32  (lower);  Vandamm  (New  York),  p.  223,  224  (upper),  228  (top  left); 
and  John  Vickers,  p.  178,  179  (upper),  188  (lower). 

Finally,  our  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Trewin  for  his  encouragement  and  for  the  Appreciation 
that  he  has  contributed  to  this  book. 
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W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  HIS  WORK  IN  THE 
THEATRE 

by   J.   C.   TREWIN 

I 

\\  7illiam  Somerset  Maugham  was  trained  as  a  doctor,1  and  in  the  theatre 
* *  he  has  always  known  how  to  issue  the  correct  prescription.  His  bedside 
manner  is  not  invariably  soothing:  indeed  he  has  been  in  his  day  the  most  astringent  of 
physicians.  Still,  his  patients  have  approved  of  their  treatment.  They  were  sorry — far 
sorrier  than  he  was — when  he  gave  up  practice  in  the  winter  of  1933.  Since  then  he 
has  done  nothing  about  the  theatre  except  to  write  of  it,  with  the  utmost  detachment, 
in  his  reflective  books,  and  to  allow  others  to  mine  feverishly  in  his  novels  and  short 
stories.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  this  mining:  proof,  I  think,  that  Maugham,  whether 
writing  explicitly  for  the  stage  or  not,  has  always  been  a  theatre-man,  regarding  it  as 
his  business  (in  Frank  Swinnerton's  words)  to  present  a  situation  and  to  drop  the  curtain. 

His  dialogue,  unlike  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  is  designed  to  be  spoken. 
He  has  said:  "  Words  have  weight,  sound,  and  appearance;  it  is  only  by  considering 
these  that  you  can  write  a  sentence  that  is  good  to  look  at  and  good  to  listen  to."  True, 
Maugham  does  not  write  elaborately  visual  prose :  that  is,  it  does  not  make  a  fussy  pattern 
on  the  page,  the  kind  of  thing  that  he  parodied  unconsciously  (in  his  youthful  notebooks 
round  about  1900)  when  searching  for  a  more  exuberant,  ornate  style:  "  In  the  sun  the 
wet  leaves  glistened  like  emeralds,  meretricious  stones  which  might  fitly  deck  the  pompous 
depravity  of  a  royal  courtesan."2  Maugham's  style  has  never  needed  royal  courtesans, 
rare  jewels,  Limoges  plate,  and  the  rest.  Always — for  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  single 
unhappy  experiment  in  The  Sacred  Flame — it  is  clear  and  pithy;  always  it  is  dramatic. 

This  natural  playwright  declares  that  he  was  never  stage-struck.  Maybe.  It  is  a 
word  to  be  defined  in  various  ways.  He  was  sufficiently  in  love  with  the  stage  to  fill  his 
early  notebooks  with  passages  of  dialogue  ("  the  themes  of  my  plays  were  sombre;  and 
they  ended  in  gloom,  despair,  and  death  "),  and  he  has  confessed  a  love  for  rehearsals, 
for  the  growing  pains  of  a  play  beneath  the  working  light.  That  is,  we  feel,  to  be 
stage-struck  in  the  best  sense.  The  world  has  been  a  theatre  to  him.  Throughout  life, 
people  have  appeared  to  him  upon  a  stage,  curtains  have  been  rising  and  falling,  events 
have  arranged  themselves  in  acts  and  scenes.  Generally,  too,  he  has  written  with 
pleasure.  To  him  the  aim  of  the  drama  is  delight;  he  has  had  no  special  missionary 
impulse. 

In  dissecting  his  work  he  treats  playwriting  casually  enough,  calling  the  prose  drama 
"one  of  the  lesser  arts,  like  wood-carving  or  dancing".  The  results  have  been  anything 
but  casual.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  play  or  that,  we  must  agree  as  a  rule  that 
any  work  by  Maugham  is  made  as  well  as  it  can  be:  "  water-tight,  fire-proof,  angle-iron, 

1  He  was  born  in  Paris  on  January  25,  1874,  and  educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury 
(Canterbury  is  the  "  Tercanbury  "  of  his  books),  Heidelberg  University,  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
He  is  a  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.;  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  F.R.S.L.;  Hon.  D.  Litt., 
Oxford,  Toulouse.   He  was  created  a  Companion  of  Honour  in  1954. 

2  A  Writer's  Notebook  (Heinemann,  1949),  p.  56. 
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sunk-hinge,  time-lock",  as  Kipling  wrote  in  another  connection.  Maugham  may  not 
like  it,  but  in  years  ahead  his  thirty-odd  plays  will  be  mulled  over,  annotated,  discussed 
with  the  gravity  that  can  become  comic  sometimes  when  a  critic,  blinded  with  science, 
discovers  fine  shades  that  the  writer  never  thought  about.  (Ibsen,  I  believe,  was  amused 
by  this.  We  can  speculate  whether  or  not  Shakespeare  would  be  amused  by  some  of  the 
cairn  of  "  interpretations  "  above  his  tomb.) 

Few  dramatists  in  a  given  period  can  expect  this  fate.  Maugham  can,  and  however 
he  may  feel  now — he  has  never  liked  to  be  mistaken  for  an  artist — it  is  a  compliment 
indeed.  His  own  view  is  simple.  He  believes  that  the  secrets  of  the  craft  are  in  sticking 
to  the  point  and  knowing  when  to  cut.  He  has  said  also,  and  lightly,  that  "  the  day  before 
yesterday's  newspaper  is  not  more  dead  than  the  play  of  twenty  years  ago".  A  modest 
and,  most  of  us  would  hold,  a  rash  generalisation.  Certainly  The  Circle  (1921)  is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  great  comedies  of  our  century,  one  that  should  live  as  Congreve's 
The  Way  of  the  World  lives.  Moreover,  it  is  a  better-knit  piece  than  Congreve's.  Maugham 
may  not  write  the  same  frost-flower  prose ;  but,  though  he  has  no  Millamants  or  Mirabells, 
he  can  put  Congreve  to  shame  in  the  task  of  telling  a  theatrical  story — telling  it  clearly 
and  without  inessentials.  (Stick  to  the  point;  know  when  to  cut.)  In  my  heart  I  have 
often  wished  that  he  could  have  re-handled  the  botched  plot  of  The  Way  of  the  World 
which  dithers  and  rambles  so  much  in  the  theatre.  His  wit  in  The  Circle  has  a  crispness,^* 
a  lucid  coolness  that,  in  spite  of  that  freakish  first-night  reception  by  the  Haymarket 
gallery,  commended  the  play  to  the  fevered  brow  of  the  early  nineteen-twenties :  a  cold 
compress  upon  an  aching  forehead.  To-day  it  is  as  refreshingly  astringent  as  it  ever  was, 
logical,  witty,  and  honest.  Sometimes— and  it  is  one  of  the  faults  of  this  highly 
professional  dramatist — we  cannot  separate  his  characters,  remember  what  A  has  done 
to  B  or  in  which  of  the  plays  they  appear.  We  can  never  forget  The  Circle,  never  muddle 
Lady  Kitty  and  Porteous,  or  that  "  downy  bird  "  Clive,  with  anyone  else  in  the  Collected 
Edition. 
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Here,  then,  is  our  dramatist,  fertile,  economical,  in  his  day  a  sovereign  wit,  the  author 
of  at  least  one  major  comedy  of  manners,  a  writer  determined  to  entertain  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  satirical  observer  who  looks  "  quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  "  (old 
Cassius  still!).  His  dramatic  work  extends  over  more  than  three  decades.  Its  merit 
has  varied.  Nothing  could  matter  less  to-day  than  Loaves  and  Fishes  or  The  Noble 
Spaniard.  Little  could  be  more  directly  moving  than  For  Services  Rendered.  One  quality 
has  remained  constant:  the  ability  to  tell  a  story  in  terms  of  the  theatre.  A  dramatist 
may  be  blessed  with  most  other  gifts;  but  if  he  lacks  this  one,  then  his  plays  must  faint. 
Narrative  power  is  what  a  listener  has  always  begged  since  the  cart  of  Thespis.  Maugham, 
diagnosing  correctly,  has  very  seldom  failed  to  find  the  right  kind  of  tale.  And  his 
bedside  manner,  carefully  clipped,  never  rashly  abundant,  the  marginal  note  rather  than 
the  volumes-in-folio,  has  lulled  none  of  his  patients  to  sleep :  it  has  kept  them  listening 
to  a  natural  storyteller,  a  man  with  half  a  dozen  plots  in  his  head  and  no  intention  of  J 
being  especially  uplifting  or  polemical. 

I  have  used  the  word  "  listening  "  because,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  Maugham  upon  sound  radio.  No  medium  can  show  up  a  dramatist 
more  sternly  than  a  broadcast  performance.  It  is  an  X-ray;  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  help. 
The  mind  cannot  be  distracted  by  opulent  decor •,  by  an  actress's  pout,  an  actor's  profile, 
a  producer's  visual  grouping,  extravagances  that  can  cloak  a  tenuous  text.  The  dialogue 
can  be  spoken  with  the  acutest  intelligence ;  if  it  is  not  good  dialogue,  firm  in  every  joint, 
then  attention,  sooner  or  later,  must  slip.  A  platitude  sounds  three  times  as  platitudinous 
when  it  is  ejected  from  the  set  by  one's  own  fireside.  As  I  put  it  once,  the  radio- 
microscope  does  not  merely  magnify  beauties,  it  can  magnify  flaws  as  well.  It  is  merciless 
to  slovenly  sham,  to  speeches  barely  puttied  over. 
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I  had  never  thought  of  Maugham  as  a  sham ;  still,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  had  seldom 
imagined  him  as  a  dramatist  for  "  sound  only  ".  The  Circle,  yes :  that  would  come  through. 
One  or  two  other  pieces,  Our  Betters  maybe,  certainly  For  Services  Rendered.  But  what 
of  the  brittle  Edwardian  comedies,  or  of  some  of  the  later  and  lesser  dramas?  Surely 
these  would  be  barebones  radio,  little  else.  To  my  surprise,  the  plays,  few  excepted,  came 
through  with  lively  ease.  They  did  not  leave  one  with  the  amorphous  blur  of  over- 
exposed snapshots.  The  detail  was  sharp,  much  of  the  dialogue  prickled.  I  had  written 
earlier  of  the  triviality  of  some  of  the  texts,  used  such  a  phrase  as  "  tinsel  clink  ".  Hearing 
them  undistracted,  I  had  to  recant,  to  search  for  the  sackcloth,  pour  the  ashes.  Who  now, 
for  example,  remembers  a  drama  called  The  Tenth  Man,  one  of  the  lesser  entries  in  the 
Maugham  register?  Written  in  1909,  it  had  its  hour  in  19 10  and  went  to  the  shelf.  It 
came  from  that  shelf  for  a  broadcast  during  1954;  since  then  I  have  wondered  why  a 
management  did  not  take  a  chance  upon  its  revival.  Agreed,  it  exists  on  its  narrative 
thrust;  but  that,  in  these  days,  is  as  valuable  as  it  has  ever  been.  For  all  its  arbitrary, 
get-it-over  ending  and  regulation  suicide,  I  waited  as  anxiously  for  the  development  of 
the  drama  as  I  should  have  waited  for  the  development  of  any  play  by  Pinero  or  Jones. 
Not  an  important  play,  granted ;  a  routine  carpenter's  piece  of  its  period,  mortised  and 
tenoned.  But  how  many  similar  pieces  of  1910  could  have  endured  this  stripping  down, 
unpegging,  before  the  world  of  1954? 

Often  we  have  had  this  kind  of  surprise  on  radio,  not  merely  in  the  revival  of 
Maugham's  own  work  but  also  in  the  productions  based  upon  novel,  short  story,  or 
travel  essay.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  resolute  explorer  descended 
a  Cornish  tin-mine  until,  at  a  great  depth,  he  "  saw  two  figures  that  hardly  wore  the 
appearance  of  human  beings,  singing  at  their  work  ".  Far  below,  in  the  rich  Maugham 
vein,  producers  are  still  singing  at  their  work,  bringing  up  unexpected  ore.  On  radio  I 
have  heard  such  unlooked-for  things  as  a  version  of  that  early  novel,  Mrs.  Craddock, 
and  even  the  travel-book,  The  Gentleman  in  the  Parlour.  Everything  has  been  animated 
by  a  natural  sense  of  drama,  the  feeling  that  Maugham  is  saying  without  fuss:  "  There's 
a  story  you  might  like  to  hear."  We  do  like  to  hear  it,  and  we  feel  like  telling  him  as  the 
Sultan  of  the  Indies  told  Scheherazade  on  a  famous  occasion,  the  morning  after  the 
thousand-and-first  night:  "  You  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  these  little  stories  which  have 
so  long  diverted  me." 

I  have  talked  about  radio  because,  in  the  searchlight  of  our  imaginations,  that  has 
exposed  for  us  the  complete  tracery  of  the  Maugham  plays.  Every  twig  has  been  outlined, 
as  it  were,  against  a  glowing  sky.  We  have  admired  but,  really,  we  should  not  have  been 
astonished :  Maugham,  however  he  may  shrug  off  his  skill,  is  an  intricate  craftsman,  and 
it  should  be  proof  enough  that,  in  the  visual  theatre  for  which,  after  all,  he  wrote 
expressly,  he  has  been  the  most-revived  playwright  of  his  period — Bernard  Shaw  apart. 
This  is  good  indeed  for  a  writer  who  discourages  academic  consideration  of  his  work, 
much  as  Touchstone  murmurs  deprecatingly  of  Audrey:  "  A  toy  in  hand  here." 

A.  V.  Cookman,  dramatic  critic  of  The  Times,  has  said  of  Maugham:  "  He  has  seen 
no  point  in  writing  a  play  that  should  not  be  successful,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he 
achieved  the  popularity  he  was  resolved  to  have  without  being  good-natured,  expansive, 
optimistic,  romantic,  or  soothing.  His  humour  was  sardonic,  his  attitude  towards  the 
virtues  mistrustful,  his  romanticism  that  of  one  who  had  discovered  with  a  certain  wry 
pleasure  that  there  was  precious  little  in  it;  and  if  he  gave  the  public  what  it  liked — a 
good  story — it  was  what  he  himself  liked.  That  is  why  the  stories  were  so  good,  and 
why  ...  he  tired  of  the  theatre  when  theatregoers  seemed  no  longer  to  share  his  taste." 


in 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  all  of  the  plays  will  be  continually  revived.   Some 
will  move  to  the  bookcase  to  become  food  for  treatises,  for  donnish  studies  composed  by 
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writers  who  ponder  only  upon  closet-drama  and  who  have  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  the 
living  stage.  I  would  hazard,  at  a  venture,  that  within  three  decades  or  so  we  shall  hear 
no  more  in  the  theatre  of  such  work  as  Loaves  and  Fishes,  Mrs.  Dot,  The  Noble  Spaniard, 
Jack  Straw,  Caesar's  Wife,  The  Unknown,  East  of  Suez.  But  a  greal  deal  must  assuredly 
remain :  for  a  short  list  I  would  take  The  Circle,  Our  Betters,  For  Services  Rendered,  The 
Constant  Wife,  Caroline,  The  Breadwinner-,  from  the  earlier  plays,  Lady  Frederick  and 
(maybe  this  is  wishful  thinking)  Smith.  And  I  cannot  now  dismiss  the  others  as  I  would 
have  done,  so  rashly,  a  few  years  back.  It  is  always  salutary  for  a  critic  to  criticise  himself, 
never  a  crime  to  admit  to  a  change  of  mind. 

One  must,  of  course,  take  the  plays  singly.  It  is  fatal  to  swallow  them  at  a  gulp. 
Anybody  who  spends  a  week  with  the  collected  volumes  is  likely  to  come  from  them 
shaking  his  head,  talking  about  shallow  wit,  repetition,  artificiality,  inability  to  sort  out 
the  characters.  Take  the  plays  singly,  and  one  feels  happier.  This  scene  or  that  curls 
at  the  edges;  occasionally  an  entire  play  does.   But  usually  there  is  something  to  fix  us. 

le  dialogue  is  not  luxuriant.  It  does  not  forswear  the  cliche.  It  is,  without  question, 
theatre-active ;  it  carries  the  play  forward ;  and  the  wit,  when  it  comes,  does  flash :  a  mere 
heliograph-glint  sometimes,  at  others  the  living  sparkle  of  the  diamond. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  call  Maugham  a  neo-Restoration  dramatist.  For  once 
J  we  can  agree  that  fashion  is  right.  Not  merely  because  of  the  plotting,  the  matrimonial 
to-and-fro,  give-and-take,  but  also  because  of  the  detachment  with  which  he  stands  back 
from  his  characters  (just  as  he  does  from  his  own  work).  As  a  critic  has  said,  he  treats 
the  passions  dispassionately;  he  does  not  become  emotionally  entangled  with  them; 
there  is  more  head  than  heart.  James  Agate  wrote  of  the  satirical  comedy  of  Our  Betters : 
"  You  do  not  ask  whether  a  butterfly  conforms  to  a  moral  standard;  you  pin  it  down  and 
try  not  to  destroy  the  bloom  upon  its  wings.  Mr.  Maugham  secured  a  very  brilliant 
specimen  in  Lady  George  Grayston,  and  with  her  capture  enriched  the  national  collection 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Restoration."  The  Restoration  again.  It  was 
curious  that,  after  putting  back  Agate's  A  Short  View  of  the  English  Stage  upon  its  shelf, 
I  should  have  picked  up,  for  another  purpose,  Sir  John  Squire's  volume,  Shakespeare 
as  a  Dramatist  (1935).  It  opened  at  the  sentence,  "...  a  play  (which  ended  with  a 
beautiful,  and  truly  Elizabethan,  scene)  by  Mr.  Maugham  ".  Sir  John,  saying  that  the 
age  did  not  want  poetry  in  the  theatre — things  have  changed  during  the  last  twenty 
years — was  talking  of  various  realistic  plays  and  their  faithful  reproductions  of  auction 
rooms,  strikers'  meetings,  barbers'  shops,  and  so  forth.  The  barber's  shop  was  from 
the  first  act  of  Sheppey.  But  in  the  last  act  of  the  same  piece  Sir  John  espied  that  "  truly 
Elizabethan  scene  ",  a  note  to  make  us  realise  that  Maugham's  theatrical  pedigree  is 
longer  than  we  have  usually  calculated. 

IV 

Posterity  will  be  grateful  to  Raymond  Mander  and  Joe  Mitchenson  for  having  pinned 
down  so  accurately  every  play  of  Maugham's  known  in  the  living  theatre,  and  every 
play  derived  from  his  work.  They  have,  besides,  caught  one,  The  Road  Uphill,  that  is  a 
find  entirely  new  and  bibliographically  important.  This  book  will  make  it  very  much 
easier  for  future  critics  to  consider  the  dramatist's  progress  across  the  stage  of  some  thirty 
years.  They  will  see  that  he  never  wasted  an  idea  when  he  could  help  it,  and  that  even 
The  Road  Uphill,  unused  as  a  play,  turned  up  as  the  basic  material  of  a  novel,  The  Razor's 
Edge.  The  circle  was  almost  traced  when  The  Razor's  Edge  achieved  dramatic  form 
and  became  a  film.  If  someone  now  makes  a  play  of  the  film  we  shall  have  gone  the  full 
round. 

It  is  true  that  Maugham  never  did  anything  more  about  his  first  novel,  the  tragedy 
of  Liza  of  Lambeth,  inspired  by  his  early  years  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  This  was  born 
as  a  novel,  and  it  has  remained  one,  though  there  are  passages  in  it  one  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  acted.   Certain  descriptive  pages,  Mrs.  Kemp's  room  in  Vere  Street  or  the 
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Bank  Holiday  drive  to  Chingford,  would  have  gone  well  in  radio  narration.  But  Liza 
is  off  our  beat.  The  theme  is  Maugham  the  dramatist,  and  Raymond  Mander  and  Joe 
Mitchenson  help  us  by  listing  the  plays  in  chronological  order.  Too  often  we  have  been 
misled  by  an  "  order  of  production  "  record  that  must  blur  any  impression  of  a  dramatist's 
growth.  This  book  clears  up  chronology.  It  will  ease  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have 
wondered  how  so  faint  a  play  as  Loaves  and  Fishes  could  have  come  as  late  as  191 1. 
Actually  it  was  written  in  1902.  Its  interest  for  us  now  is  that  it  was  Maugham's  first 
satirical  comedy.  Further,  it  shows  his  earliest  failure  with  a  parson.  There  has  never 
been  a  plausible  parson  in  a  Maugham  play,  though  we  observe  that  he  does  not  fail 
with  his  doctors.  Almost  the  only  other  clerics,  indeed,  are  the  Nonconformist  in  The 
Tenth  Man,  the  narrow-minded  Archibald  Insole  in  Grace,  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Poole 
in  The  Unknown  ("  He  likes  to  show  that,  although  a  clergyman,  he  is  a  man;  and  he 
affects  a  rather  professional  joviality  ").  It  is  of  him  that  the  mother  who  has  lost  her 
two  sons  in  the  war  asks  the  question,  "  And  who  is  going  to  forgive  God?  ",  a  sensation 
in  the  theatre  of  1920,  but  forgotten  now. 

Writing  of  Loaves  and  Fishes,  The  Times  critic  of  191 1  (Walkley,  I  imagine)  remembered 
what  Trollope  had  done  with  a  similar  type  of  clerical  humbug.  One  sentence  in  the 
same  review  is  sovereign  to-day:  "  That  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Maugham;  you  can  always 
be  sure  he  will  make  you  laugh."  Certainly  he  has,  even  when  the  laughter  has  been 
wry,  or  when  we  have  wondered  about  it  a  few  hours  after  curtain-fall.  It  is  another  of 
the  doctor's  gifts :  Maugham,  I  repeat,  has  never  failed  with  the  prescription. 

There  is  no  need  to  name  every  play.  We  can  note  their  evolution :  the  light,  toss-it-off 
comedies  (and  the  occasional  well-made  drama)  for  the  Edwardian  and  early- Georgian 
periods;  The  Land  of  Promise  and  its  "  taming  "  scene,  masculine  retaliation  at  a  period 
when  feminism  was  all  the  cry;  the  sudden  flash-and-outbreak,  early  in  the  First  World 
War,  against  the  sins  of.  "  our  betters  ",*  then,  after  the  war,  the  run  of  plays,  gay 
or  acrid,  so  in  keeping  with  the  fevered  atmosphere,  the  up-and-down  graph  of  the 
nineteen-twenties.  Always,  instinctively  or  otherwise,  Maugham  has  had  the  play  for  the 
period.  We  may  wonder  about  Sheppey.  Someone  suggested  that,  in  the  final  appearance 
of  Death,  the  dramatist  was  warning  us  of  the  future.  That  seems  to  be  super-subtlety, 
a  needless  compliment  to  his  prescience  (though,  possibly,  a  hint  to  speculating  editors 
a  century  on). 

But  we  are  still  in  the  early  years.  It  is  when  we  get  to  Lady  Frederick  that  the  lights 
go  up.  Maugham  had  written  this  comedy  (long  before  its  production)  as  a  star  part  for 
an  actress.  That  was  cunning  enough,  more  especially  as  he  had  arranged  that  the 
woman  should  be  "  an  adventuress  with  a  heart  of  gold;  titled,  for  the  sex  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  glamour  of  romance;  the  charming  spendthrift  and  the  wanton  of 
impeccable  virtue;  the  clever  manager  who  twists  all  and  sundry  round  her  little  finger; 
and  the  kindly  and  applauded  wit  ".  Even  so,  nobody  would  look  at  Lady  Frederick 
because  of  the  third-act  scene  in  which  she  disillusions  young  Mereston.  The  stage 
direction  must  have  startled  any  star  actress  of  the  time.    Consider  it : 

[Lady  Frederick]  comes  through  the  curtains.  She  wears  a  kimono,  her  hair 
is  all  dishevelled,  hanging  about  her  head  in  a  tangled  mop.  She  is  not  made  up 
and  looks  haggard  and  yellow  and  lined. 

Reasonably,  one  feels,  there  were  no  takers,  even  if  actresses  must  have  felt  uncom- 
fortably that  they  were  throwing  away  such  a  sharp  scene — and  it  impresses  us  in  the 
theatre  even  now — as  that  which  moves  to  its  end  like  this : 

Lady  Frederick  [to  young  Lord  Mereston]:  Just  at  present  I  can  make  a 
decent  enough  show  by  taking  infinite  pains;  and  my  hand  is  not  so  heavy  that  the 
innocent  eyes  of  your  sex  can  discover  how  much  of  me  is  due  to  art.   But  in  ten 

1  Written  in  191 5,  Our  Betters  was  produced  in  New  York  in  1 917  and  in  London  not  until  1923. 
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years  you'll  only  be  thirty-two,  and  then,  if  I  married  you,  my  whole  life  would  be 
a  mortal  struggle  to  preserve  some  semblance  of  youth.  Haven't  you  seen  those 
old  hags  who've  never  surrendered  to  Anno  Domini,  with  their  poor,  thin,  wrinkled 
cheeks  covered  with  paint,  and  the  dreadful  wigs  that  hide  a  hairless  pate?  Rather 
cock-eyed,  don't  you  know,  and  invariably  flaxen.  You've  laughed  at  their  ridiculous 
graces,  and  you've  been  disgusted  too.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  for  them,  poor  things. 
And  I  should  become  just  like  that,  for  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to  let  my 
hair  be  white  so  long  as  yours  was  brown.  But  if  I  don't  marry  you,  I  can  look 
forward  to  the  white  hairs  fairly  happily.  The  first  I  shall  pluck  out,  and  the  second 
I  shall  pluck  out.  But  when  the  third  comes  I'll  give  in,  and  I'll  throw  my  rouge 
and  my  poudre  de  riz  and  my  pencils  into  the  fire. 

Mereston:  But  d'you  think  I  should  ever  change? 

Lady  Frederick:  My  dear  boy,  I'm  sure  of  it.  Can't  you  imagine  what  it  would 
be  to  be  tied  to  a  woman  who  was  always  bound  to  sit  with  her  back  to  the  light? 
And  sometimes  you  might  want  to  kiss  me. 

Mereston:  I  think  it  very  probable. 

Lady  Frederick  :  Well,  you  couldn't — in  case  you  disarranged  my  complexion. 
(Mereston  sighs  deeply.)  Don't  sigh,  Charlie.  I  dare  say  I  was  horrid  to  let  you 
fall  in  love  with  me,  but  I  was  only  human,  and  I  was  desperately  flattered. 

Mereston:  Was  that  all? 

Lady  Frederick:  And  rather  touched.  That  is  why  I  want  to  give  a  cure 
with  my  refusal. 

Mereston:  But  you  break  my  heart. 

Lady  Frederick:  My  dear,  men  have  said  that  to  me  ever  since  I  was  fifteen, 
but  I've  never  noticed  that  in  consequence  they  ate  their  dinner  less  heartily. 

Lady  Frederick  was  not  produced  even  by  the  American  manager  who  thought  that 
another  handful  of  epigrams  would  help.  Obligingly,  Maugham  wrote  twenty-four 
within  two  hours.  Remembering  this  many  years  later,  he  evolved  the  formula  ("  You 
have  only  to  loop  the  loop  on  a  commonplace  and  come  down  between  the  lines  "):  it 
is  likely  to  stay  in  the  records  as  long  as  any  of  his  witty  strokes.  In  the  records?  Looking, 
at  this  point,  to  see  what  the  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Quotations  had  done  for  Maugham, 
I  was  startled  to  fall  into  a  void.  Without  apology  for  omission,  without  the  mildest 
excuse,  the  august  volume  ran  straight  from  Charles  Robert  Maturin  to  George  Louis 
Palmella  Busson  du  Maurier.  Odd;  I  cannot  doubt  that  future  editors  will  be  there 
with  the  sticking-plaster. 

I  do  not  know  if  any  of  the  epigrams  commissioned  from  America  survive  in  Lady 
Frederick.  Probably  not.  The  whole  implausible,  but  beguiling,  affair,  set  glossily  at 
Monte  Carlo,  is  the  smoothest  artificial  playwriting.  Actresses  stayed  timid,  and  Lady 
Frederick  at  last  got  its  production  through  sheer  luck.  It  was  put  on  as  a  stopgap  by  a 
manager,  Otho  Stuart,  who  had  the  Royal  Court,  of  all  theatres,  and  whose  heart  was  in 
the  "  play  of  ideas  "  that  had  so  delighted  the  Vedrenne-Barker  congregation.  Maugham 
had  no  pretensions  as  a  preacher,  a  doctrinal  pamphleteer;  but  Stuart  risked  the  play, 
and  once  it  had  taken  the  stage  Lady  Frederick  ran  and  ran.  Ethel  Irving  was  the  gallant 
and  lucky  lead. 

This  is  history  now;  we  need  not  labour  it.  Lady  Frederick  (written  in  1903)  lasted 
for  a  year  in  1907-8.  Soon  its  author  was  able  to  bring  out  three  of  the  plays  he  had 
already  in  the  bag:  Jack  Straw  (1905)  and  Mrs.  Dot  (1904),  innocuous  but  pleasant, 
and  that  rather  blotchy  drama,  The  Explorer  (dated  as  far  back  as  1899).  Four  plays  in  a 
row.  Maugham  was  no  sooner  a  coming  dramatist  than  he  had  arrived.  And,  once 
arrived,  he  ran  on  and  on,  like  Lady  Frederick. 

I  have  had  a  fondness  for  Jack  Straw,  possibly  because  it  was  one  of  the  first  plays 
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I  met  at  a  West  Country  repertory  theatre  that  introduced  me  to  Maugham.1  This 
theatre  had  as  its  leading  man  a  player,  the  late  Bernard  Copping,  with  an  exceptional 
gift  for  pointing  and  placing  a  line.  When  I  think  of  him,  Jack  Straw  (its  first  act  set 
in  the  Grand  Babylon  Hotel  of  Arnold  Bennett,  another  observer  of  life  and  people), 
shines  in  the  mind  as  an  agreeable  rattle  of  farcical  comedy,  though  its  dialogue  ("  I 
can  well  imagine  that  nothing  could  be  more  respectable  than  to  import  eggs  to  Soho  ") 
has  little  but  a  sub-Wildean  manner.  We  must  always  enjoy  the  kind  of  piece  in  which 
one  man  observes  to  another,  "  I  think  your  father  was  Ambassador  in  Pomerania," 
and  in  which  Jack  Straw,  the  waiter,  masquerades  with  immense  success  as  the  Archduke 
Sebastian.  Since  he  is  indeed  the  Archduke,  his  success  is  not  wholly  remarkable. 
Charles  Hawtrey,  the  original  Straw,  used,  we  gather,  to  time  his  evasions  as  if  he  were 
flicking  the  sunshine  into  our  eyes  with  the  twist  of  a  hand-mirror.  Maugham  himself 
has  been  good  at  this  harmless  legerdemain. 

v 

He  flicked  the  sunlight  into  our  eyes  in  the  gentle  comedy  of  Mrs.  Dot.  He  did  it 
again  in  Penelope,  a  piece  about  one  of  the  charmingly  tiresome  women,  bubble-and- 
squeak  parts,  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  "  tweeting  sweetings  ",  at  the  core  of  so 
many  comedies  of  verbal  and  marital  manoeuvre.  The  heroine  of  Smith  is  less  buoyant. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  Maugham's  Edwardian  and  early- Georgian  series,  and  it 
wears  quite  well— as  we  discovered  when  Julia  Lang  and  Sebastian  Shaw  acted  Smith 
and  her  strong  man  from  the  Colonies  at  an  Arts  Theatre  revival  in  1947.  The  dramatist 
is  letting  off  an  arrow  or  two  at  the  sins  of  society.  Though  we  are  not  excited  by  the 
staunch  Rhodesian  who,  in  the  end,  will  marry  his  sister's  parlourmaid— untouched  by 
the  vices  of  her  social  betters— we  do  like  Smith  herself.  She  will  be  a  good  wife  for 
anybody:  one  of  the  characters,  we  imagine,  Maugham  genuinely  respects.  Contemporary 
pictures  show  that  Marie  Lohr  overcame  the  handicap  of  Smith's  dismally  repressive 
uniform,  that  voluminous  apron,  that  cap.  Even  if  we  feel  about  the  other  people  as 
Tom  Freeman,  from  Rhodesia,  does,  "  I  might  as  well  be  shocked  by  the  marionettes 
in  a  child's  theatre,"  they  serve  at  least  to  whisk  along  the  narrative.  In  creating  Smith, 
Maugham  for  once  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  Probably  he  was  tired  of  a  reputation 
like  Blenkinsop's  in  Mrs.  Dot:  "  When  I  was  quite  young  it  occurred  to  someone  that  I  was 
a  cynic,  and  since  then  I've  never  been  able  to  remark  that  it  was  a  fine  day  without  being 
accused  of  odious  cynicism."  There,  if  Blenkinsop  speaks,  Maugham  is  the  ventriloquist. 

The  next  play  of  importance,  The  Land  of  Promise,  with  its  Canadian  "  taming  " 
scene,  was  again  a  victory  for  Maugham  the  storyteller.  On  the  modern  stage  it  falters 
a  little,  and  I  have  always  thought  that  the  curtain  should  stay  down  after  the  third  act. 
But  fourth  acts  were  the  fashion,  and  so  the  dramatist  added  one.  (He  must  have  had 
these  rules  and  regulations  in  mind  when,  years  later,  he  grew  weary  of  conforming 
any  longer  "  to  the  necessary  conventions  of  the  drama  ".)  In  the  theatre  the  play 
cannot  go  much  beyond  the  moment  when  Norah,  whose  pride  has  forced  her  into 
matrimony  in  a  Manitoban  shack,2  knows  that  she  is  beaten.  The  strong  man  speaks 
to  her  while  she  sobs  "  in  helpless,  angry  despair  ": 

Taylor  (puts  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder):   Hadn't  you  better  cave  in,  my 

tz.  1^°°n  ,after  this  l  wrote  to  the  management,  suggesting  boldly  that  it  should  do  the  farce  of 
The  Camel  s  Back,  which  had  just  come  off  in  London.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  play— at  the  advice 
of  a  fifteen-year-old  who  had  carefully  concealed  his  age— was  done  for  the  first  time  in  the 
provinces.  Alas,  all  I  can  remember  of  it  now  is  a  picture  of  Copping  (the  actor  who  had  played 
Jack  Straw)  as,  briskly  and  surprisingly,  he  threw  buns  about  his  drawing-room  in  Hampstead. 
I  have  not  found  the  farce  since;  and  doubtless— it  remains  unpublished— it  is  not  one  that 
Maugham  would  like  remembered. 

2  It  is  a  scene  that  reminds  me,  in  a  queer  way,  of  Hardy's  poem,  "  The  Homecoming  ": 
Gruffly  growled  the  wind  on  Toller  Down,  so  bleak  and  bare, 
And  lonesome  was  the  house  and  dark;  and  few  came  there. 
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girl?  You've  tried  your  strength  against  mine,  and  it  didn't  amount  to  much. 
You  tried  to  shoot  me  and  I  only  made  you  look  a  darned  fool.  I  guess  you're  beat, 
my  girl.  There's  only  one  law  here,  and  that's  the  law  of  the  strongest.  You've  got 
to  do  what  I  want  because  I  can  make  you. 

Norah:  Haven't  you  any  generosity? 

Taylor  :  Not  the  kind  you  want,  I  guess. 

Norah:  Oh,  I'm  so  unhappy. 

Taylor  :  Listen.  {He  puts  up  his  finger  and  seems  to  listen  intently.  She  looks 
at  him,  but  does  not  speak!)  Listen  to  the  silence.  Can't  you  hear  it,  the  silence  of 
the  prairie?  Why,  we  might  be  the  only  two  people  in  the  world,  you  and  me, 
here  in  this  shack  right  out  in  the  prairie.  Listen.  There  ain't  a  sound.  It  might  be 
the  garden  of  Eden.  What's  that  about  male  and  female  created  He  them?  I 
guess  you're  my  wife,  my  girl,  and  I  want  you.  {She  gives  him  a  sidelong  look  of  terror, 
but  still  does  not  speak.  He  takes  the  lamp  and  goes  to  the  bedroom  door.  He  opens  it 
and,  holding  the  lamp  up  high,  looks  at  her.  Just  to  do  something  she  takes  the  dishcloth 
and  rubs  the  table  with  it.  She  wants  to  gain  time.)  I  guess  it's  getting  late.  You'll 
be  able  to  have  a  good  clean  out  to-morrow. 

Norah  :  To-morrow.  {A  look  of  shame,  fear,  anguish,  passes  over  her  face,  and  then, 
violently,  a  convulsive  shudder  runs  through  her  whole  body.  She  puts  her  hands  to 
her  eyes  and  walks  slowly  to  the  door.) 

That  is  the  "  end  of  the  third  act  ".  It  is,  if  we  have  any  imagination,  all  we  want 
to  know.  We  do  not  really  need  to  meet  Norah  again  in  a  fourth  act  where  she  wears  a 
serge  skirt  and  a  neat  shirt-waist,  arranges  mustard-flowers  in  a  pudding-basin  (certainly 
a  neat  touch  when  we  realise  what  the  flowers  imply),  and  is  generally  on  hand  with 
good  works.  But  Maugham  knew  his  business  and  he  realised  very  well  that  audiences 
in  1914  (New  York,  1913)  would  have  felt  cheated  if  he  had  not  extended  the  night. 

VI 

Suddenly  now,  a  dazzling  icy  glitter:  Maugham— just  half-way  through  his  career  as 
a  dramatist— had  written  Our  Betters.  It  glittered  on  the  page  in  19 15,  but  it  would 
be  two  years  before  Broadway  saw  it,  and  a  further  six  before  Margaret  Bannerman 
took  the  Globe  Theatre  on  a  triumphant  night  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  In  Our  Betters 
Maugham's  work  was  honed  to  its  sharpest  edge — or,  let  us  say,  the  diamond  began  to 
cut.  This  satirical  comedy  has  been  discussed  more  often,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
plays  since  the  premiere  that  seemed  to  establish  the  fame — transient,  alas — of  the 
beautiful  Miss  Bannerman.  I  met  it  two  years  later  when  a  young  man  from  a  remote 
Cornish  village,  whose  first  theatre  it  was,  dismissed  the  touring  production  with  one 
word.  "  Dry!  "  he  said.  It  was  hardly  the  best  epithet  for  Maugham's  sustained  exercise 
in  vitriol-tossing. 

Our  Betters  begins  with  a  moment  that  has  been  oddly  overlooked.  At  curtain-rise 
we  are  in  Lady  George  Grayston's  Mayfair  drawing-room,  that  green  and  gold  place 
with  the  sofas  and  curtains  and  chair-covers  "  an  agreeable  mixture  of  rich  plum, 
emerald  green,  canary,  and  ultramarine  ".  At  once  we  hear  from  below  the  simple 
melancholy  chant: 

Won't  you  buy  my  sweet  lavender? 
Sixteen  blue  branches  for  a  penny  .  .  . 
Sweet-scented  lavender. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  has  to  be  forgotten  by  the  end  of  the  night.  Much  of  the  remainder 
of  the  satirical  outburst  can  be  inscribed  on  asbestos.  It  is  sure  to  be  among  the  plays 
that  Maugham  has  said,  too  modestly,  "  may  retain  for  some  time  a  kind  of  pale  life  ". 
We  may  object  to  the  word  "  pale  ",  but  I  did  see  in  1946  what  can  happen  if  the 
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comedy  is  thinly  acted.  As  I  wrote  then:  "  The  one  way  to  cope  with  Our  Betters  is 
to  act  it  mercilessly.  ...  It  must  be  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth — its  worthiest  people 
are  the  dullest — and  it  needs  in  its  acting  all  imaginable  bite  and  venom."  Here  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  would  put  Our  Betters  below  The  Circle.  It  does  need  help  from  the 
company,  whereas  I  have  seen  and  heard  The  Circle  atrociously  played  and  yet  making 
every  point.  Maugham  says  about  Our  Betters — which  he  wrote  in  Rome  early  in  19 15 — 
that,  when  it  was  done  in  London,  he  "  extracted  a  certain  amount  of  discreet  amusement 
from  such  of  the  critics  as  found  in  it  a  development  of  the  characteristics  that  they  had 
discovered  in  plays  produced  before  but  written  much  later  ".  Doubtless  The  Circle 
for  one.  This  proves  (as  I  have  said)  how  such  a  book  as  the  Companion  is  needed  to 
prevent  unwary  writers  from  springing  a  booby-trap. 

In  Our  Betters,  and  its  exposure  of  a  gang  of  selfish,  amoral  American  expatriates, 
Maugham's  interest  is  clearly  in  those  he  is  racking  and  flaying.  These  people  are 
thoroughly  alive  under  torture.  The  more  respectable  characters,  the  Principessa,  for 
example,  are  the  only  ones  to  stay  rigid  on  the  page,  and  they  do  not  move  in  the  theatre 
with  any  comfort.  The  amoralists,  lit  by  their  phosphorescent  marsh-fires,  are  always 
buoyantly  active — and  witty  without  ceasing.  It  is  not  a  play  for  facile  quotation. 
Maugham — another  of  his  qualities — has  never  been  an  addict  of  the  transferable 
epigram.  We  know  that  he  would  pull  epigrams  from  a  hat  if  needed,  but  I  fancy  that, 
even  then,  he  tried  to  keep  them  in  character.  In  Our  Betters  we  cannot  take  the  words 
from  somebody's  mouth  and  thrust  them  in  someone  else's.  The  people  speak  their 
own  minds,  as  when  Pearl  Grayston  says,  "  I  have  plenty  of  heart,  but  it  beats  for  people 
of  my  own  class  ",  and  when  the  Duchesse  de  Surennes  (Minnie  from  Chicago)  says 
of  Pearl,  "  I  have  often  thought  that  if  she  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  she 
would  have  been  a  Duchess  in  her  own  right  ",  or  else,  "  She's  been  my  greatest  friend 
for  fifteen  years.  I  know  her  through  and  through,  and  I  tell  you  that  she  hasn't  got  a 
single  redeeming  quality  ".  These  are  lines  as  true-to-type  as  the  Principessa's  "  Most 
of  us  who  marry  foreigners  are  merely  snobs.  But  I  wonder  if  it's  all  our  own  fault. 
We're  not  shown  a  better  way  of  life."  Maugham  has  imagined  his  people  completely: 
they  are  consistent  even  when  (as  with  Bessie  and  Bleane  and  the  Principessa)  we  weary 
of  their  well-doing.  Another  Maugham  trait :  he  does  not  mess  around  with  his  people;- 
You  never  turn  to  your  neighbour,  murmuring:  "  But  he  can't  do  that  "  or  "  That's 
not  in  character."  It  is  always  in  character;  he  can  always  do  that.  It  is  the  difference 
between  playwriting  and  playing  at  it,  between  saying  what  you  mean  and  hoping 
(vaguely)  that  you  mean  what  you  say.  It  is  the  art  of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  lesser 
arts,  "  like  wood-carving  and  dancing  ". 

The  great  scene  of  Our  Betters,  the  disclosure  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  with 
Pearl  Grayston's  once  notorious  line  to  the  gigolo,  "  You  damned  fool.  I  told  you  it 
was  too  risky,  "  may  be  less  atomic  in  the  theatre  than  it  was.  To-day  we  think  of  Our 
Betters  for  character  rather  than  situation,  and  the  characters  must  be  burnt  out  for  us 
with  a  hot  iron.  It  is  a  play  to  defy  a  company  without  attack.  A.  V.  Cookman,  whom 
I  shall  be  quoting  again,  believes  that  in  Our  Betters  Maugham  wasted  his  merciless 
wit  on  the  group  of  expatriates,  "  a  tiny  fragment  of  society  which  has  now  disappeared  ". 
Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  feel  this  strongly  in  the  theatre.  We  take  it  now  as  we 
take  any  period  comedy.  "  What  an  exquisite  spectacle — two  ladies  of  title  kissing  one 
another."    Maugham  is  neo- Restoration  to  the  last. 

After  Our  Betters,  nothing  much  for  a  time.  True,  there  was  Caroline,  which  Maugham 
calls  a  farce  and  which  he  also  named  The  Unattainable.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  brisk  little  comedy 
that  begins  when  "  a  trim  parlourmaid  "  shows  in  a  visitor:  Maugham  has  insisted  on 
those  "  trim  parlourmaids  " — they  date  his  work  as  much  as  anything.  Caroline, 
though  it  has  a  trick  of  coming  up  in  revival,  is  not  one  of  the  plays  to  be  remembered : 
its  heroine  merges  with  Penelope  and  Mrs.  Dot.  Routine  indeed,  and  yet  the  kind  of 
piece  that  flips  out  from  its  text  when  we  return  to  it,  and  makes  us  say:  "  Now  why  in 
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the  world  did  we  forget  this?  "  We  forget  it,  I  think,  because  though  Maugham  keeps 
his  characters  separate  in  any  given  play,  he  is  apt  to  use  the  same  stock  of  characters 
over  again.  Still,  Caroline  is  a  gently-feathered  women's  comedy ;  as  in  much  of  Maugham, 
we  wish  that  the  stage  directions  could  be  made  available  in  the  theatre.  These  are 
among  the  small  things  by  which  we  test  a  playwright.  If — like  Shaw — he  sees  his 
characters  and  his  setting  and  does  not  merely  dab  at  them  hopefully,  the  directions  will- 
tell  us.  Now  and  then,  too  clearly.  Thus  Barrie  smothers  his  people  in  explanatory 
italics,  as  the  admirable  G.  B.  Stern  notes  in  the  most  amusing  parody  of  him  I  know, 
The  House  That  Likes  to  be  Let  Furnished.1  For  example : 

The  Old  Lady  {she  disregards  the  question.  And  indeed  it  has  very  little  to  do  with 
it  ally  for  the  house-agent,  though  an  estimable  young  man  who  collects  postage-stamps ; 
isn't  really  a  character  in  this  play.  Besides,  he  is  at  present  brooding  over  a  Blue 
Mauritius  which  he  darkly  suspects  may  not  be  a  Mauritius  at  all.  And  if  you  collect 
postage-stamps  yourself  ,  you  will  know  how  very  important  it  is  about  Blue  Mauritiuses)  : 
Now  this  is  the  nursery. 

Maugham,  as  one  would  expect,  says  exactly  what  he  means,  and  stops :  prescriptions 
for  the  players  to  dispense.  Thus,  in  Our  Betters,  the  Duchesse,  "  a  woman  of  opulent 
form,  bold,  self-assured,  and  outrageously  sensual,  suggests  a  drawing  of  a  Roman 
Emperor  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  ".  (Constance  Collier  expressed  this  to  an  eyelash.) 
Of  the  small,  fat  man,  Leicester  Paton,  in  Home  and  Beauty,  "  you  could  tell  at  a  mile 
that  he  had  so  much  money  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  ".  Violet,  in  Caesar's 
Wife,  "  suggests  a  lady  in  a  Gainsborough  portrait  rather  than  a  drawing  in  a  paper  of 
Paris  fashions  ".  And  so  on.  These  last  two  plays  I  have  not  mentioned  yet.  They 
came  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  The  Times  (Walkley  again,  I  imagine)  called 
Home  and  Beauty  "  a  little  masterpiece  of  polite  merriment  ".  It  is  a  diversion  that 
Maugham  tells  us — and  historians  will  appreciate  the  detail — was  written  in  a  North 
of  Scotland  sanatorium.  He  had  contracted  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  after  the  rigours 
of  a  singularly  bad  winter  in  Switzerland,  aggravated  by  a  sojourn  in  Russia  until  the 
Bolsheviks  seized  power: 

I  was  feeling  very  sorry  for  myself.  It  was  impossible  then  to  go  to  Davos  or 
St.  Moritz,  so  I  went  to  Scotland.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  life  at  Nordrach-on-Dee. 
I  was  sent  to  bed  every  day  at  six  o'clock,  and  an  early  dinner  gave  me  a  long  evening 
to  myself.  The  cold,  windless  night  entered  the  room  through  the  wide-open 
windows,  and  with  mittens  on  my  hands  so  that  I  could  comfortably  hold  a  pen, 
it  was  an  admirable  opportunity  to  write  a  farce. 

Some  people  might  not  have  thought  so.  Since  reading  that,  whenever  I  have  met 
Home  and  Beauty  and  laughed  at  the  comic  complexities  that  seem  only  moderately 
amusing  in  the  text,  I  have  imagined  Maugham,  the  tireless  professional,  his  mittened 
hand  moving  over  the  paper  in  that  northern  night  and  setting  down  such  a  stage 
direction  as  this  about  the  expert  "  intervener  ",  Miss  Montmorency:  "  She  looks  rather 
like  a  hard-boiled  egg,  but  there  is  in  her  gestures  a  languid  grace."  Home  and  Beauty 
has  had  more  ups  and  downs  than  any  of  the  plays.  A  flashing  success  when  it  was  done  . 
during  19 19,  it  ran  for  just  twelve  performances  during  the  Second  War,  and  then  returned 
for  a  mild  West  End  triumph  only  eight  years  later.  It  is  for  me  easier  to  read  and  to 
hear  than  the  drama  of  Caesar's  Wife,  in  which  Maugham,  for  him,  is  almost  stolid.  But 
any  play  must  dwindle,  as  these  do,  before  The  Circle,  which  arrived  next,  and  which — 
though  a  Haymarket  gallery  was  a  little  impatient,  what  Daisy  Ashford  might  have 
called  "  sneery  ",  on  that  first  night  in  1921 — has  now  established  itself  quite  firmly 
among  the  great  comedies  of  our  time:  a  tale  of  elopement  without  sentimentality, 

1  Parody  Party  (Hutchinson,  1936). 
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rope-ladder  and  conscious  moon,  but  with  a  car  in  the  drive  and  two  veterans  of  thirty 
years'  experience  to  speed  the  departure. 

VII 

In  The  Circle  Maugham  appears  to  gather  all  the  qualities  that  have  won  his  fame. 
We  have  noted  them:  narrative  relish,  precision  of  dialogue,  relentless  observation  of 
character,  wit  that  is  both  verbal  and  visual,1  and  an  assured  constructive  power:  the 
piece  is  sharpened  to  what  Galsworthy  called  "  a  spire  of  meaning  ",  though  he  would 
not  (I  fancy)  have  had  The  Circle  in  mind.  It  is  a  comedy  about  two  generations  of 
elopement.  Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  Arnold  Champion- Cheney,  a  Dorset  landowner 
and  Member  of  Parliament  who  might  agree  with  Congreve's  Lord  Froth,  "  There  is 
nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality  than  to  laugh  ".  Thirty  years  before,  his 
mother,  Lady  Kitty,  had  eloped  with  Hughie  Porteous,  a  young  peer.  The  two  of  them 
get  back  from  exile,  their  "  filthy  marble  palace  "  in  Italy,  just  at  a  time  when  Elizabeth, 
rendered  desperate  by  Arnold's  invincible  and  humourless  priggishness,  is  being 
persuaded  by  Teddie  Luton— from  a  Malayan  rubber  plantation— to  contemplate  elope- 
ment herself.  There  is  also  on  the  estate  Elizabeth's  father-in-law,  Clive,  who  is  an 
ironist  and  who  fancies  himself  as  a  "  downy  old  bird  ",  certainly  downy  enough  to 
prevent  the  elopement.  But  the  story  does  repeat  itself.  Maugham  permits  Teddie 
and  Elizabeth  to  repeat  their  elders'  mistake — if  mistake  it  is — and  to  drive  away  through 
the  night  and  the  sunrise.  They  face  the  facts,  without  any  concession  to  sentimentality. 
Teddie  makes  love  with,  let  us  say,  a  Churchillian  frankness: 

But  I  wasn't  offering  you  happiness.  I  don't  think  my  sort  of  love  tends  to 
happiness.  I'm  jealous.  I'm  not  a  very  easy  man  to  get  on  with.  I'm  often  out 
of  temper  and  irritable.  I  should  be  fed  to  the  teeth  with  you  sometimes,  and  so 
would  you  be  with  me."  I  dare  say  we'd  fight  like  cat  and  dog,  and  sometimes  we'd 
hate  each  other.  Often  you'd  be  wretched  and  bored  stiff  and  lonely,  and  often 
you'd  be  frightfully  homesick,  and  then  you'd  regret  all  you'd  lost.  Stupid  women 
would  be  rude  to  you  because  we'd  run  away  together.  And  some  of  them  would 
cut  you.  I  don't  offer  you  peace  and  quietness.  I  offer  you  unrest  and  anxiety. 
I  don't  offer  you  happiness.    I  offer  you  love. 

I  said  that  I  would  be  quoting  A.  V.  Cookman  again,  and  for  the  third  time  in  this 
essay.   He  has  summed  up  with  his  invariable  wisdom:2 

"  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  accomplishment  as  Mr.  Maugham  brought  to 
the  writing  of  plays  over  a  long  period  of  time  were  to  produce  nothing  of  permanent 
value,  and  contemporary  criticism  will  be  confounded  along  with  the  author  if  The 
Circle  should  not  keep  its  place  as  a  classic  serious  comedy.  Here,  for  once,  the  epigrams 
do  not  appear  to  be  there  for  effect,  but  are  part  of  the  argument,  that  if  you  steal  from 
a  friend  a  wife  who  is  an  attractively  youthful  minx,  you  may  find  yourself  later  on  tied 
to  a  mindless,  overdressed  harridan.  '  It  is  difficult  for  the  young  to  realise  that  one 
may  be  old  without  being  a  fool.'  '  I  don't  think  you  want  too  much  sincerity  in  society. 
It  would  be  like  an  iron  girder  in  a  house  of  cards.'  These  things  and  others  as  effective 
are  said  not  by  the  author  but  by  the  characters,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  say 
them.  Nor  is  the  philosophy  of  the  comedy  flippant  as  it  often  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
story  in  Mr.  Maugham's  theatre.    Hughie,  by  running  away  with  the  fascinating  Lady 

1  Elizabeth  has  pictured  Lady  Kitty  as  "  slight  and  frail,  with  beautiful  thin  hands  and  white 
hair  ...  in  a  black  silk  dress  with  old  lace  around  her  neck  and  old-fashioned  diamonds  ".  When 
she  appears  she  is  "  a  gay  little  lady,  with  dyed  red  hair  and  painted  cheeks.  She  is  somewhat 
outrageously  dressed.  She  never  forgets  that  she  has  been  a  pretty  woman  and  she  still  behaves 
as  it  she  were  twenty-five." 

. 2  The  Year's  Work  in  the  Theatre,  1948-9.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Trewin  (Longmans,  Green,  for  the 
British  Council). 
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Kitty,  now  a  foolish  painted  old  thing,  has  broken  the  herd's  laws  and  degenerated 
under  the  strain.  But  he  recognizes  that  the  young  people,  at  whose  elopement  he  is 
conniving,  may  be  made  of  stronger  stuff  and  so  achieve  happiness  in  spite  of  the  herd. 
The  little  speech  to  Lady  Kitty,  enormously  effective  in  its  place,  completely  exposes 
the  serious  purpose  of  the  comedy  without  causing  the'  smallest  rumple  in  its  texture : 

My  dear,  I  don't  know  that  in  life  it  matters  so  much  what  you  do  as  what  you  are. 
No  one  can  learn  by  the  experience  of  another  because  no  circumstances  are  quite 
the  same.  If  we  made  rather  a  hash  of  things,  perhaps  it  was  because  we  were  rather 
trivial  people.  You  can  do  anything  in  this  world  if  you're  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences,  and  consequences  depend  on  character. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  comedy  which  from  end  to  end  gives  the  effect  of  sparkle 
and  wit  without  detracting  from  its  own  truth  will  not  outlast  many  theatrical  fashions." 

After  that,  it  will  be  agreed,  there  is  little  more  to  say  about  a  piece  that  is  comedy 
with  a  diamond  point  and  a  diamond-sheen,  except  to  note  the  fulfilment  of  the  last 
stage  direction,  "  He  begins  to  laugh.  They  laugh  too.  Presently  they  all  three  are  in 
fits  of  laughter  ",  and  to  quote — as  one  must — the  quarrel  scene  between  Lady  Kitty 
and  Porteous,  a  scene  gorgeously,  joyfully  irrelevant: 

Porteous  :  I  was  the  most  promising  young  man  of  my  day.  I  was  bound  to 
get  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  next  election. 

Lady  Kitty:  They'd  have  found  you  out  just  as  I've  found  you  out.  I'm  sick 
of  hearing  that  I  ruined  your  career.  You  never  had  a  career  to  ruin.  Prime 
Minister!   You  haven't  the  brain.   You  haven't  the  character. 

Champion- Cheney:  Cheek,  push,  and  a  gift  of  the  gab  will  serve  very  well 
instead,  you  know. 

Lady  Kitty:  Besides,  in  politics,  it's  not  the  men  that  matter.  It's  the  women 
at  the  back  of  them.  I  could  have  made  Clive  a  Cabinet  Minister  if  I'd  wanted  to. 

Porteous:  Clive? 

Lady  Kitty:  With  my  beauty,  my  charm,  my  force  of  character,  my  wit,  I  could 
have  done  anything. 

Porteous:  Clive  was  nothing  but  my  political  secretary.  When  I  was  Prime 
Minister  I  might  have  made  him  Governor  of  some  Colony  or  other.  Western 
Australia,  say.   Out  of  pure  kindliness. 

Lady  Kitty  (with  flashing  eyes) :  D'you  think  I  would  have  buried  myself  in 
Western  Australia?   With  my  beauty?    My  charm? 

Porteous:  Or  Barbados,  perhaps? 

Lady  Kitty  (furiously):  Barbados!   Barbados  can  go  to — Barbados. 

Porteous:  That's  all  you'd  have  got. 

Lady  Kitty:  Nonsense!  I'd  have  had  India. 

Porteous  :  I  would  never  have  given  you  India. 

Lady  Kitty:  You  would  have  given  me  India. 

Porteous:  I  tell  you  I  wouldn't. 

Lady  Kitty:  The  King  would  have  given  me  India.  The  nation  would  have 
insisted  on  my  having  India.    I  would  have  been  a  vicereine  or  nothing. 

So  she  would  have  been.  That  passage  goes  on  the  stage  with  a  glint  and  a  flash;1 
but  so  does  the  entire  comedy,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  quotation  dictionaries  of 
the  future  will  fail  to  ransack  The  Circle.  "  Man  is  a  gregarious  animal,"  says  Porteous. 
"  We're  members  of  a  herd.   If  we  break  the  herd's  laws  we  suffer  for  it.  And  we  suffer 

1  I  said  once  that  I  was  reminded  (incongruously,  no  doubt)  of  "  a  girl  with  a  passion  for  the 
now-outmoded  game  of  solitaire,  and  of  how  swiftly  her  fingers  would  flick  over  the  glass  marbles 
with  their  coloured  cores,  making  a  quick  to-and-fro  of  light  at  her  table  in  a  sunny  window". 
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damnably."  It  is  of  little  use  to  go  on  about  a  piece  that,  I  think,  must  be  in  anyone's 
list  of  the  best  half-dozen  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Maugham  himself  merely  says  that  he 
would  have  liked  a  more  substantial  and  dramatic  invention  than  the  device — a  display 
of  mock  self-sacrifice — suggested  by  Clive  to  Arnold  to  prevent  Elizabeth  from  running 
away.   It  is  an  author's  privilege  to  be  perverse  even  about  his  masterpieces. 

VIII 

After  this  I  find  it  something  of  a  descent  to  The  Unknown,  which  deals  controversially, 
sincerely  (less  excitingly  than  one  thought  in  its  day)  with  the  effect  of  war  upon  the 
Christian  faith.  East  of  Suez  is  a  scenario  for  a  spectacular  drama,  with  an  early  flourish 
of  atmospherics  in  a  Peking  street.  The  Constant  Wife,  sharply  criticised  on  production — 
a  trying  first  night  may  have  jangled  the  nerves — has  since  had  some  respect  as  a  play 
of  marital  manoeuvring  that  speaks  out  with  no  kind  of  evasion:  a  cheerfully  frank 
discussion-comedy  on  a  theme  Shaw  might  have  liked.  The  late  T.  C.  Kemp,  the 
endeared  critic  of  the  Birmingham  Post,  said  it  showed  what  might  happen  "  if  the  basis 
of  marriage  were  economic,  if  equanimity  in  the  home  depended  upon  balance  in  the 
bank  ". 

So,  eventually,  to  The  Sacred  Flame,  one  of  four  plays1  Maugham  had  considered 
for  some  time,  and  with  which  he  proposed  "  to  finish  my  career  as  a  practising 
dramatist  ".  They  are  so  different  that  we  can  imagine  he  set  himself  the  task  as  an 
exercise  in  dramatic  technique.  I  feel  myself  that  The  Sacred  Flame  is  one  of  the  few 
occasions  on  which  Maugham's  craft  breaks  down,  his  bedside  manner  grows  prolix. 
This  is  an  event  so  rare  that  it  must  be  chronicled.  He  explains  that  he  "  attempted  a 
greater  elaboration  of  dialogue  "  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using;  it  was  as  if  he 
had  allowed  his  characters  time  to  set  their  thoughts  in  order.  It  did  not  work.  All 
bred  to  Maugham's  accomplished  naturalism  must  have  been  troubled  by  such  a  passage 
as,  for  example,  this  (Mrs.  Tabret,  the  mercy-killing  mother,  speaks):  "  When  they  were 
little,  and  I  used  to  sit  in  the  evenings  in  our  house  and  look  at  the  multitudinous  stars 
sweeping  across  the  blue  sky  of  India  and  thought  of  what  we  are,  so  transitory  and  so 
insignificant,  and  yet  with  such  a  capacity  for  suffering,  such  a  passion  for  beauty,  I  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  mystery  and  the  immensity  of  the  Universe." 

Maugham's  dialogue,  always  lean,  had  been  getting  even  curter,  more  stripped.  The 
elaboration  now  was  needless,  disconcerting.  Personally,  I  did  not  appreciate  the  play 
until  I  heard  an  adaptation  for  sound  radio,  by  Peter  Watts,  that  cut  away  the  super- 
fluities, refused  to  let  Maugham's  people  set  their  thoughts  in  order.  Thus  The  Sacred 
Flame  developed  into  a  more  exciting  radio-play  (eighty-five  minutes)  than  stage -play 
(something  more  than  two  hours).  This  clipped  version  shed  such  a  falsity  as  the  trying 
little  joke  at  a  moment  of  crisis,  "  People  want  their  doctor  to  be  like  their  central 
heating,  efficient  but  not  obtrusive  ".  The  second  and  third  acts  were  telescoped;  and 
in  Mrs.  Tabret's  last  speech  the  impossible  "  Let  us  cleave  to  one  another  "  had  been 
changed  to  "  Let  us  help  one  another  ".  One  wished  that  the  play  could  come  through 
like  this  in  the  theatre. 

Maugham,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  said  amiably  that  when  he  heard  his  dialogue  with 
an  audience  and  realised  it  was  none  too  easy  to  speak,  he  did  not  fret  himself.  "  I  was 
in  the  position  of  the  tenant  of  a  house  whose  lease  is  running  out;  even  though  he  finds 
certain  things  about  it  inconvenient,  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  attempt  structural 
alterations."  For  all  this,  he  felt  that  he  had  been  on  the  right  track  and  that  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  experiment  with  dialogue  "  deliberately  and  significantly  formal  ". 
We  have  to  say  that  in  The  Sacred  Flame  the  method  did  not  impress :  it  might  have 
been  worth  while  to  have  tried  again,  but  we  cannot  know. 

Back  to  naturalism  in  The  Breadwinner,  a  comedy  that  could  almost  have  been  based 

1  The  others  were  The  Breadwinner,  For  Services  Rendered,  Sheppey, 
3— TCM  **  * 
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on  the  line  from  The  Circle:  "  It  is  difficult  for  the  young  to  realise  that  one  may  be  old 
without  being  a  fool."  Many  hearts  must  be  with  Maugham's  attack  on  the  arrogant 
children,  the  Infant  Phenomena,  exhibitionists  all,  who  are  as  restful  and  agreeable  to 
have  about  the  house  as  a  pack  of  bullfighters  with  bull.  (It  is  the  kind  of  thing  on  which 
they  might  write  a  treatise.)  One  knows  the  type  of  young  man  who  says,  "  If  nature 
were  properly  organised,  people' d  just  drop  off  quietly  at  the  age  of  forty."  Maugham 
wants  us  to  regard  the  four  adolescents,  however  brusque  they  are,  as  "  engaging  and 
delightful  ",  an  impossible  task  for  the  players.  To-day  the  piece  depends  upon  that 
most  actable  scene  in  which  the  stockbroker-father  explains  that  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  hammered  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Why?  So  that  he  can  leave  home  and  family. 
Exuberantly  he  stamps  on  his  silk  hat.  I  prefer  some  of  the  earlier  comedies  to  this. 
They  are  leisurely  in  the  right  way,  whereas  The  Breadwinner,  which  might  be  called  a 
satirical  masculine  parallel  to  A  DolVs  House,  tends  to  labour  its  effects. 

IX 

With  For  Services  Rendered  and  Sheppey  Somerset  Maugham  said  his  farewell  to  the 
theatre.  He  did  not  dither  about  it;  he  did  not  argue.  He  announced  his  intention  and 
he  kept  to  it,  the  cool  decision  of  a  doctor.  "  Give  up  playwriting  "  he  instructed  himself; 
he  obeyed,  and  he  has  not  complained.  The  last  pieces  will  linger  in  the  mind  for  different 
reasons.  For  Services  Rendered  is  one  of  the  stayers,  a  harsh,  realistic  tragedy,  a  picture 
of  post-war  chaos  symbolised  by  the  woes  of  a  small  household  in  Kent  (James  Agate 
called  it  the  Villa  Coloquintida)  and  written  in  a  stripped  wintry  prose.  It  was  a  very 
ong  time  since  Maugham,  as  a  playboy  of  the  West  End  world,  had  tilted  that  hatful 
of  epigrams  for  the  importunate  manager.  (Like  Charles  Battle,  in  The  Breadwinner, 
he  had  stamped  on  his  silk  hat.)  No  lacquer  here;  no  varnish;  merely  the  truth  in  the 
home  of  a  country  solicitor.  We  can  never  forget  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  last  curtain : 
the  frustrated  elder  daughter's  singing  of  the  National  Anthem  in  a  cracked  voice — a 
comment  upon  her  father's  complacent  phrase-mongering.  It  is  one  of  Maugham's 
deadliest  theatrical  strokes:  a  poisoned  dart.  "  I  don't  think  we've  got  very  much  to 
complain  of,"  the  master  of  cliche  had  pronounced  as  he  surveyed  his  family  tea-table 
on  a  rainy  autumn  evening.  It  was  then  that  his  elder  daughter  brought  down  the 
curtain  both  upon  the  play  and  the  house  of  Ardsley.  We  can  believe  that,  as  at  the  fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher,  the  walls  will  crack  and  the  wind  and  the  rain  rush  in. 

In  our  time  there  have  been  few  fiercer  endings  to  a  night  in  the  theatre.  Spectators, 
leaving  the  Globe  in  the  autumn  of  1932,  walked  self-consciously  down  Shaftesbury 
Avenue.  It  was  not  long  since  the  economic  crisis.  Maugham,  instead  of  patting  the 
nation  on  the  back  for  its  attempt  to  recover,  was  asking  what  it  had  done  for  the  boys 
who  came  marching  home.  Where  were  the  home  fires  now,  the  silver  lining?  Nothing 
remained  but  the  knife  of  the  east  wind.  For  Services  Rendered  is  a  cutting  east  wind 
of  our  stage.  It  did  not  run;  the  playgoers  of  1932  sought  something  more  benign; 
Maugham  was  told  that  he  had  assembled  too  many  tragedies  within  one  household.  But 
the  house  in  Kent  was  the  tottering  post-war  world  in  microcosm.  The  dramatist  thrust 
against  the  promise-breakers,  the  men  of  memories  conveniently  short.  It  was  not, 
as  Maugham  said  in  later  years,  a  play  that  could  have  sent  one  away  feeling  that  there 
was  "  nothing  to  fash  oneself  about,  and  haddock  a,  la  crime  and  a  dance  would  finish 
the  evening  very  nicely  ".  If  For  Services  Rendered  failed  to  live  in  the  West  End,  it 
is  now  at  least  among  plays  that  should  be  sure  of  permanence.  The  writing  has  an 
often  terrifying  cold  passion.  Listen  to  the  war-blinded  son,  Sydney  (he  speaks  with 
"  bitter  calm"): 

I  know  how  dead  keen  we  all  were  when  the  war  started.  Every  sacrifice  was 
worth  it.  We  didn't  say  much  about  it  because  we  were  rather  shy,  but  honour  did 
mean  something  to  us  and  patriotism  wasn't  just  a  word.   And  then,  when  it  was 
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all  over,  we  did  think  that  those  of  us  who  died  hadn't  died  in  vain,  and  those  of  us 
who  were  broken  and  shattered  and  knew  they  wouldn't  be  any  more  good  in  the 
world  were  buoyed  up  by  the  thought  that  if  they'd  given  everything  they'd  given 
it  in  a  great  cause. 

Ardsley  [Sydney's  father] :  And  they  had. 

Sydney:  Do  you  still  think  that?  I  don't.  I  know  that  we  were  the  dupes  of  the 
incompetent  fools  who  ruled  the  nations.  I  know  that  we  were  sacrificed  to  their 
vanity,  their  greed  and  their  stupidity.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  as  far  as  I  can 
tell  they  haven't  learnt  a  thing.  They're  just  as  vain,  they're  just  as  greedy,  they're 
just  as  stupid  as  they  ever  were.  They  muddle  on,  muddle  on,  and  one  of  these  days 
they'll  muddle  us  all  into  another  war.  When  that  happens  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm 
going  to  do.  I'm  going  out  into  the  streets  and  cry:  Look  at  me;  don't  be  a  lot  of 
damned  fools;  it's  all  bunk  what  they're  saying  to  you,  about  honour  and  patriotism 
and  glory,  bunk,  bunk,  bunk. 

An  uncomfortable  drama;  but  we  can  count  upon  its  survival:  strange  partner  for  Our 
Betters  and  The  Circle.  Desmond  MacCarthy,  who  held  this  to  be  Maugham's  best  play,1 
called  it  "  the  work  of  a  man  who  now  and  then  has  been  angry  with  people  for  not 
having  had  the  honesty  to  admit  facts  which  stare  them  in  the  face,  but  has  kept  that 
anger  on  ice  long  enough  to  turn  it  into  an  instrument  of  his  searching  contempt." 

So  now  to  the  end  as  Maugham  had  planned  it — that  is,  when  the  curtain  fell,  during 
the  winter  of  1933,  upon  the  last  performance  of  Sheppey  at  Wyndham's  Theatre.  True, 
he  had  not  planned  the  length  of  run  which,  like  that  of  For  Services  Rendered,  was 
disappointingly  short.  Sheppey  puzzled  many  people,  and  it  can  still  puzzle  in  the 
printed  text.  Maugham  devised  a  sardonic  comedy  in  this  tale  of  a  barber,  a  sweep- 
stake-winner, who  wants  "  to  live  like  Jesus  ",  to  give  away  his  goods  to  the  poor 
(Christian  charity  in  practice  that  horrifies  the  merely  theoretical  Christians) : 

Sell  all  that  thou  'ast,  and  distribute  it  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  'ave  treasure 
in  'eaven;  and  come  and  follow  me.  .  .  .  It  was  like  a  great  white  light.  I  saw  my 
way  plain  before  me. 

Obviously,  say  his  family  and  friends,  the  man  must  be  mad.  A  good  theme  here,  but 
the  treatment  alarmed  Maugham's  admirers.  There  was  nothing  of  the  familiarity  that 
breeds  content.  The  last  appearance  of  the  prostitute  transformed  to  the  figure  of 
Death  defeated  writers  who  could  not  find  the  Maugham  they  knew.  He  felt  that  it 
was  clear  enough,  that  the  vision,  for  example,  was  "  a  hallucination  of  Sheppey's 
disordered  brain  ".  (I  have  quoted  already  Sir  John  Squire's  praise  of  "  the  beautiful 
Elizabethan  scene  ".)  But  the  play,  the  sardonic  comedy  (one  writer  called  it  an  ironic 
tragedy)  died  within  two  or  three  months— I  speak  here  only  of  a  West  End  death— 
and  to-day  Maugham's  critics  walk  around  it  gently,  as  I  do.  Sir  Desmond  MacCarthy 
was,  perhaps,  its  firmest  admirer. 

William  Somerset  Maugham  had  completed  more  than  thirty  years  of  playwriting. 
As  a  craftsman  he  had  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  English  theatre.  He  had  given  three 
or  four  plays  to  the  permanent  repertory.  He  had  never  failed  to  tell  a  story.  Until  the 
end  he  had  felt  the  pulse  of  the  public,  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  letters.  Ivor 
Brown  has  written2  (in  considering  another  dramatist)  : 

"  Shakespeare's  work  in  the  theatre  was  not  designed  to  be  didactic.  Its  business 
was  to  attract  by  the  excitement  and  the  laughter  it  could  provide.  .  .  .  Somerset 
Maugham  has  shrewdly  said  in  The  Summing  Up  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  dramatist 
lucky  enough  to  have  been  born  with  the  faculty  of  putting  things  in  a  way  that  makes 
them  transferable  across  the  footlights  will  also  be  an  original  thinker.    The  playwright 

1  In  an  essay  reprinted  in  Theatre  (Macgibbon  and  Kee,  1954). 

2  Shakespeare  (Collins,  1949). 
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works  in  the  concrete  and  with  the  instance.  '  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  he  will 
have  a  faculty  for  conceptual  thinking.'    Maugham  has  also  put  the  idea  in  this  way: 

How  can  you  write  a  play  of  which  the  ideas  are  so  significant  that  they  will  make 
the  critic  of  The  Times  sit  up  in  his  stall  and  at  the  same  time  induce  the  shop-girl 
in  the  gallery  to  forget  the  young  man  who  is  holding  her  hand?  The  only  ideas  that 
can  affect  them  when  they  are  welded  together  in  that  unity  which  is  an  audience, 
are  those  commonplace,  fundamental  ideas  that  are  almost  feelings.  These,  the 
root  ideas  of  poetry,  are  love,  death,  and  the  destiny  of  man.  It  is  not  any  sort  of 
dramatist  who  can  find  anything  to  say  about  them  that  has  not  been  said  a  thousand 
times  already;  the  great  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new. 

...  All  volumes  analysing  Shakespearean  Tragedy  in  terms  of  the  Superb  Mind  should 
be  taken  along  with  such  reminders  as  that  of  Maugham,  who  is  doubly  qualified  as 
Shakespearean  critic  and  expositor,  although  he  has  never  set  up  in  that  position.  For 
Maugham  is  not  only  the  possessor  of  a  probing  and  philosophical  brain :  he  is  himself 
a  true  follower  of  Shakespeare  in  the  workshop:  a  successful  and  practical  dramatist." 

"  A  successful  and  practical  dramatist."  Maugham  would  doubtless  value  that 
tribute  as  highly  as  any.  He  chose  his  own  time  to  go,  deciding  that  there  was  autumn  in 
the  air,  tiring  of  the  conventions  of  the  drama,  and  sighing  for  the  liberty  of  fiction. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  playgoers  have  been  hoping  that  he  might  return.  They  have 
speculated,  too,  on  the  plays  he  might  have  written  (a  subject  for  a  thesis  here).  But 
Maugham  has  preferred  to  rest  on  his  achievement — and  it  has  been  achievement  indeed, 
especially  for  a  dramatist  who  has  never  fitted  snugly  into  a  pigeonhole.  (How  does  one 
get  The  Letter,  The  Circle  and  For  Services  Rendered  to  nestle  down  together?)  We  can 
say  of  Maugham  in  both  comedy  and  drama,  as  Congreve  of  Dryden:  "  What  he  has 
done  in  any  one  species,  or  distinct  kind,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  acquired 
him  a  great  name." 

Prose  drama  may  be  (as  he  holds)  one  of  the  "  lesser  arts,  like  wood-carving  or 
dancing  ".  His  work,  of  course,  may  be  as  ephemeral  as  he  thinks  it  is.  But  on  this 
point  most  of  us  believe  that  posterity  will  have  much  to  say.  Certainly  Raymond  Mander 
and  Joe  Mitchenson  believe  it,  and  their  Companion  is  a  signal  proof  of  their  faith. 
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SCHIFFBRUCHIG  (shipwrecked) 

(MARRIAGES    ARE  MADE   IN   HEAVEN) 

A    PLAY    IN    ONE    ACT 

{Written  in  1896- 1897  and  adapted  into  German) 

First  Presented  at  Schall  und  Rauch,  Berlin,  January  3,  1902.   (8  performances.) 


CHARACTERS 

Jack  Rayner 
Mrs.  Vivyan 
Herbert  Paton 
A  Maidservant 
Producer    .  . 

SCENE:     A  Drawing-room  in  Mrs.  Vivyan's  House. 


Berlin,  1902 

Fritz  Goebel 
Margot  Prokesch 
Berthold  Held 

Max  Reinhardt  (?) 


SYNOPSIS  (FROM  ENGLISH  VERSION) 

Jack  Rayner  is  having  tea  with  his  fiancee,  Mrs.  Vivyan  (Lottie),  in  her  drawing-room. 
She  is  a  handsome,  self-possessed  woman  of  twenty-eight  "  with  an  easy  manner 
which  suggests  that  she  has  consorted  with  men  rather  than  with  women  ".  Jack, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Africa,  is  a  man  of  thirty- two ;  under  his  sun-tan  he  looks 
tired  and  worn. 

His  prospective  best  man,  Herbert  Paton,  has  been  invited  to  meet  Lottie.  When 
Jack  is  called  out  of  the  room,  Herbert  takes  the  opportunity  of  telling  his  hostess 
that,  as  Jack's  best  friend,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  prevent  the  marriage:  he  has 
discovered  that  her  income  of  £1,200  a  year  is  a  settlement  from  her  former  lover, 
Lord  Feaverham.  The  marriage  would  consequently  entail  social  ruin  for  Jack,  and 
he  asks  her  to  break  off  the  engagement  without  giving  any  reason.  When  she  flatly 
refuses,  he  declares  that  he  will  tell  Jack  himself. 

He  proceeds  to  do  so,  explaining  that  there  never  was  any  Mr.  Vivyan,  and  that 
Lottie  has  been  Lord  Feaverham's  mistress.  Jack  replies  calmly  that  he  already  knew 
this  when  he  asked  her  to  marry  him.  At  any  rate,  insists  Herbert,  he  must  make 
Lottie  give  up  her  allowance — he  cannot  live  upon  tainted  money.  On  the  contrary, 
retorts  Jack,  all  his  life  he  has  been  a  failure  and  chronically  impecunious ;  Lottie  has 
been  a  good  friend  to  him  and  has  stood  by  him  throughout,  and  they  intend  now  to 
live  in  comfort.  "  And  the  price  you  pay  is  dishonour!  "  says  Herbert  as  he  stalks  out. 

11  Respectability  and  virtue  have  turned  their  backs  on  us,"  comments  Lottie. 
"  Give  them  time  and  they'll  come  round,"  prophesies  Jack.  "  They  only  want 
feeding.  You  can  get  a  bishop  to  dine  with  you  if  you  give  good  enough  dinners." 
Since  they  have  both  been  through  hard  times,  they  need  the  comfort  of  each  other's 
love.  And  the  curtain  falls  as  they  embrace,  confident  that  their  marriage  will  be  a 
happy  one. 

NOTES 
Maugham  entered  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1891  and  qualified  as  a  doctor  in  1897. 
During  this  period  he  completed  his  first  novel,  Liza  of  Lambeth,  which  was  successfully 
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published  in  October,  1897.  He  decided  to  abandon  medicine  for  the  career  of  a  writer. 

He  went  to  Spain,  intending  to  spend  a  year  there,  then  go  to  Rome,  as  the  start  of  a 

tour  which  was  to  embrace  Greece  and  Turkey.   He  only  got  as  far  as  Rome,  where,  he 

says  in  The  Summing  Up,  1938,  he  wrote  his  first  play.   He  goes  on  to  say: 

"  During  the  next  two  or  three  years  I  finished  several  curtain-raisers  and  sent  them 

to  various  managers.   One  or  two  never  returned  and,  since  I  had  no  copies,  were  lost; 

the  others  I  got  discouraged  over  and  put  away  or  destroyed." 

This  play,  produced  in  German  as  Schijfbruchig  in  Berlin,  was  published  in  an  English 

version  as  Marriages  are  Made  in  Heaven  in  The  Venture,  Volume  I,  an  annual  of 

art  and  literature,  edited  by  Laurence  Housman  and  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  published 

in  1903.  The  publication  ran  only  to  a  second  volume  in  1904. 

Together  with  Mademoiselle  Zampa,  used  as  a  curtain-raiser  to  the  public  production 

of  A.  Man  of  Honour  (see  p.  20),  this  is  apparently  one  of  the  only  two  plays  of  this 

period  to  have  survived. 

The  play  has  not  been  produced  in  English,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Marriages 

are  Made  in  Heaven,  an  Episode  in  One  Act,  by  Basil  Dean,  produced  at  the  Gaiety 

Theatre,  Manchester,  September  7,  1908,  and  at  the  Coronet,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  June  21, 

1909,  by  Miss  Horniman's  Company. 

The  play  Schijfbruchig  was  adapted  into  German  by  Maugham  himself. 
It  was  first  produced  at  the  Schall  und  Ranch,  which  presented  a  mixed  entertainment 
of  one-act  plays  and  cabaret.  This  enterprise  was  originally  started  in  the  Kunstlerhaus, 
by  members  of  the  Cafe  Theatre  Society,  of  whom  Max  Reinhardt  was  one  of  the  leaders. 
They  had  performed  before  a  limited  audience,  but  on  October  9,  1901,  they  opened  new 
premises  to  the  public  in  Unter  den  Linden.  A  description  of  their  early  days  there  is 
reported  in  The  Era  for  December  7,  1901. 

"  The  new  and  original  undertaking  known  as  '  Schall  und  Rauch  '  (from  Goethe's 
famous  lines1),  which  is  doing  excellent  business  in  Unter  den  Linden,  deserves  a  detailed 
description. 

"  Schall  und  Rauch  is  a  beautiful  bijou  theatre  or  hall,  with  no  galleries  but  furnished 
with  handsome  crushrooms  and  promenades.  The  programme  is  a  high-class  up  to  date 
one,  and  constantly  varying.  Last  week,  for  instance,  Madame  Judic  was  engaged  by 
the  enterprising  management  for  a  few  nights.  On  Monday  the  entertainment  set 
before  us  was  as  follows: 

"  A  performance  of  the  Schkulnick  Quartet— all  skilled  musicians— followed  by  a 
one-act  farce,  Bruderherz,  from  the  French  of  E.  de  Bassan,  well-played  by  good  artistes, 
including  Herren  Josef  Dill,  Wassmann,  Kuhne,  and  Fraulein  Wismar.  Then  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  programme  began,  to  appreciate  which  one  must  have  lived  in 
Germany  and  know  that  famous  comic  paper  '  Simplicissimus  '.  There  was  a  rush  of 
feet  in  the  background  of  the  stalls,  a  voice  called  hurriedly  for  the  head  manager,  and 
amid  some  commotion  a  smart  uniformed  Court  official  announced  to  the  manager,  who 
appeared  before  the  curtain,  that  His  Serene  Highness  was  about  to  honour  the 
performance.  This  elderly,  wonderfully  made-up  caricature  of  the  Sovereign  of  some 
petty  State  took  up  his  position  in  the  Court  box,  attended  by  his  little  suite,  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  programme  from  his  box  with  the  respectful  manager  below, 
and  his  naive  observations  simply  convulsed  the  audience.  The  programme  was  then 
carried  out  before  '  Serenissimus  ',  who  continued  at  intervals  to  ask  for  explanations 
and  make  his  comments. 

"  Another  short  farce  from  the  French  of  Metenier,  Familien- Idyll,  followed,  drastic 
and  realistic,  and  splendidly  acted  by  the  same  artists  as  before.  Then  came  one  of  the 
best  numbers  of  the  evening — a  series  of  French  ballads  sung  by  Mile,  de  la  Praz  to  her 

1  In  Faust  Gretchen  asks  Faust  if  he  believes  in  God  and  Faust  answers  her,  that  a  name  is  only 
rumour  and  smoke  (Schall  und  Rauch).  When  Reinhardt  was  asked  for  a  name  for  his  cabaret,  he 
said,  "  The  name  gives  nothing  to  a  thing  it  is  only  '  Schall  und  Rauch  V 
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own  accompaniment  on  the  harp.  ...  A  Casper  Theatre  performance — a  good-natured 
skit  upon  the  war  in  South  Africa — followed,  which  '  Serenissimus  '  considered  '  one- 
sided ',  there  being  no  ladies  in  it.  Herbstzauber,  (Autumn  Charm),  a  poetic  one-act 
play  in  good  verse,  by  Rudolf  Presber,  was  the  next  item.  .  .  . 

"  The  graceful  little  piece  was  admirably  acted  by  Fraulein  Zenner  (Pierrot),  Fraulein 
Eisenhut  (Colombine),  and  Herr  Kuhne.  .  .  . 

"  The  last  item  was  a  satirical  poem,  written  by  Herr  von  Walzogen  and  composed  by 
Herr  O.  Freund,  sung  by  Fraulein  Zenner.  .  .  . 

"  In  conclusion,  '  Serenissimus  '  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  with  the  per- 
formance and  commanded  his  Marshal  to  present  MM.  Schall  und  Rauch  (the  words 
mean  Sound  and  Smoke,  as  everyone  knows)  with  a  couple  of  decorations.  The  role  of 
'  Serenissimus  ',  by  the  way,  is  taken  by  Herr  Arnold,  that  of  the  Marshal  by  Herr 
Beaurepaire,  and  each  is  a  famous  piece  of  acting.  The  whole  performance  is  '  tip-top  ' 
— to  use  a  slang  expression  fashionable  here  just  now — and  belongs  to  one  of  the  sights 
of  Berlin;  there  is  not  a  dull  moment  throughout,  and  the  audience  goes  away  animated 
and  grateful  for  having  enjoyed  such  a  hearty  laugh." 

It  was  here,  on  January  3,  1902,  that  Schiffbriichig  was  first  performed,  and  probably 
produced  by  Reinhardt  himself.  It  was  revived  later  on  April  13,  26  and  30  and  May 
16  and  19.  The  parts  of  Jack  Rayner  and  Mrs.  Vivyan  were  then  played  by  Hans 
Wassmann  and  Elise  Zachow-Vallentin.  Later  in  the  year,  their  programmes  became 
more  serious,  and  mainly  devoted  to  one-act  and  full-length  plays,  which  included  three 
works  by  Strindberg.  In  December  1902  it  became  the  Kleines  Theater,  with  Reinhardt 
as  Director.  It  is  interesting  that  Maugham  should  have  been  associated  with  the  earliest 
years  of  the  New  German  Theatre. 


MADEMOISELLE  ZAMPA 

A   NEW   ONE-ACT   FARCE 
{Written  in  1 896-1 897) 

First  Presented  by  Muriel  Wylford  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  London,  as  a  curtain- 
raiser  to  The  Man  of  Honour,  February  18,  1904  (20  performances). 

CHARACTERS  Avenue,  1904 


Mademoiselle  Zampa  (a  Ballet  Dancer) 
Monsieur  Zampa  (Her  Father) 
Lucian  Smith  (a  Composer) 
Mr.  Jenkinson  (a  Stage  Manager) 

Producer 


Mabilia  Daniell 
George  Trollope 
Hylton  Allen 
Edmond  Beresford 

Guy  Carew 


SCENE:     Stage  of  a  Music-hall. 

TIME    :     The  Present. 

Music  for  the  Dance  composed  specially  for  this  production  by  Herbert  Bunning. 

SYNOPSIS 

On  the  stage  of  a  music-hall  Mademoiselle  Zampa  is  rehearsing  a  new  ballet,  with  her 
father,  her  fiance  (Lucian  Smith,  a  composer),  and  the  Stage  Manager.  Monsieur 
Zampa,  an  aristocratic  Frenchman,  has  taken  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  his  daughter 
is  the  third  ballerina  of  that  line.  "  The  ladies  of  the  Zampa  family,"  he  explains, 
"  have  not  babies,  but  ballerinas." 
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Mademoiselle  Zampa  is  furious  because,  in  her  new  role  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kensington,  she  is  expected  to  dance  in  long  skirts  and  high  heels.  In  vain  her  father, 
her  lover  and  the  Stage  Manager  expostulate  with  her.  Finally,  she  returns  Lucian's 
ring  and  a  lock  of  his  hair,  while  her  father  raves  about  the  honour  of  his  illustrious 
family.  She  reacts  to  the  taunt  that  she  is  making  this  scene  because  she  is  unable  to 
dance  in  high  heels  by  giving  a  demonstration  dance  to  prove  that  she  can;  but  she 
remains  adamant  in  her  refusal  until  the  Stage  Manager  brings  her  to  reason  by 
writing  out  a  telegram  inviting  a  rival  ballerina  to  take  over  the  role. 


The  critic  in  the  Referee,  February  21,  1904,  wrote: 

"  A  Man  of  Honour,  which  was  enthusiastically  received,  was  preceded  by  a  new 
farce  called  Mademoiselle  Zampa.  This,  too,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham, 
but  it  was  not  worthy  of  him.  And  it  is  not  worthy  of  further  mention." 

NOTES 

Mademoiselle  Zampa  is  unpublished,  and  is  not  recorded  in  Maughamiana,  the 
hand  list  by  Raymond  Toole  Stott,  1950.  The  data  is  drawn  from  contemporary  notices 
and  the  copy  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office. 

See  also  the  Notes  on  the  previous  play. 

The  novel  Merry  Go  Round,  published  September,  1904,  is  dedicated  to  Herbert 
Bunning  and  his  wife,  Margaret.  Bunning  was  the  composer  of  the  music  to  Mademoiselle 
Zampa. 

Mademoiselle  Zampa  was  withdrawn  for  the  last  week  of  the  run  at  the  Avenue.  It 
was  replaced  by  "  J.  Wellesley  Lynn  in  his  original  humorous  sketch,  The  Amateur  Concert, 
introducing  the  different  artistes  in  character". 

Hylton  Allen,  who  appeared  in  both  A  Man  of  Honour  and  Mademoiselle  Zampa, 
sends  us  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  production.  Of  Mademoiselle  Zampa 
he  says:  "  I  do  remember  the  notices  were  unfavourable.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  associate 
it  with  a  play  which  had  already  been  staged  by  the  Stage  Society  with  much  success, 
and  I  recall  vividly  the  thunders  of  applause  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  A  Man  of  Honour 
at  the  Avenue.  I  was  near  the  pass  door,  and  I  can  see  now  the  shy  young  author,  quite 
shaken  by  the  cheers  and  prolonged  applause,  coming  through  to  the  stage  but  unwilling 
to  take  a  call." 

Describing  his  reaction  to  the  production  of  his  plays,  Maugham  says  in  The  Summing 

up,  1934: 

"  I  was  never  stage-struck.  I  have  known  dramatists  who  wandered  in  every  night  to 
the  theatre  in  which  their  play  was  being  acted.  They  said  they  did  it  in  order  to  see 
that  the  cast  was  not  getting  slack:  I  suspect  it  was  because  they  could  never  hear  their 
own  words  spoken  often  enough.  Their  delight  was  to  sit  in  a  dressing-room  during  the 
intervals  and  talk  over  this  scene  or  the  other,  wondering  why  it  had  fallen  flat  that  night 
or  congratulating  themselves  on  how  well  it  had  gone,  and  watch  an  actor  make-up. 
They  never  ceased  to  find  the  theatrical  gossip  of  the  day  absorbing.  They  loved  the 
theatre  and  everything  connected  with  it.   They  had  grease-paint  in  their  bones. 

"  I  have  never  been  like  that.  I  like  a  theatre  best  when  it  is  under  the  dust-sheets, 
auditorium  in  darkness,  and  the  unset  stage,  with  the  flats  stacked  against  the  back  wall, 
is  lit  only  by  footlights.  I  have  passed  many  happy  hours  at  rehearsals;  I  have  liked  their 
easy  camaraderie,  the  hurried  lunch  at  a  restaurant  round  the  corner  with  a  member  of 
the  cast  and  the  cup  of  strong,  bitter  tea,  with  thick  bread  and  butter,  brought  in  by  the 
charwoman  at  four  o'clock.  I  have  never  quite  lost  that  little  thrill  of  surprised  amuse- 
ment I  felt  when  in  my  first  play  I  heard  grown  men  and  women  repeat  the  lines  that 
had  come  so  easily  to  my  pen.  It  has  interested  me  to  watch  the  way  in  which  a  part 
grows  in  the  actor's  hands  from  the  first  lifeless  reading  of  the  typescript  to  something 
like  the  character  that  I  have  seen  in  my  mind's  eye.  I  have  been  diverted  by  the  important 
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discussions  about  the  exact  place  where  a  piece  of  furniture  should  stand,  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  director,  the  tantrums  of  an  actress  displeased  with  her  positions,  the 
artfulness  of  old  players  determined  to  get  the  centre  of  the  stage  for  their  scene,  and  the 
desultory  talk  about  any  subject  that  came  to  hand.  But  the  consummation  is  the  dress 
rehearsal.  There  are  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  front  row  of  the  dress  circle.  They  are 
the  dressmakers,  subdued  as  though  they  were  in  church,  but  very  business-like;  they 
exchange  short,  sharp  whispers  with  one  another  during  the  performance  and  make 
little  significant  gestures.  You  know  that  they  are  speaking  of  the  length  of  a  skirt,  the 
cut  of  a  sleeve  or  the  feather  in  a  hat ;  and  the  moment  the  curtain  falls,  the  pins  already 
in  their  mouths,  they  hurry  through  the  door  on  to  the  stage.  The  director1  shouts 
1  Curtain  up,'  and  when  it  rises  an  actress  snatches  herself  away  from  an  agitated  colloquy 
with  two  grim  ladies  in  black. 

"  '  Oh,  Mr.  Thing,'  she  calls  out,  '  I  know  that  passementerie  is  wrong,  but  Madame 
Floss  says  she'll  take  it  off  and  put  a  bit  of  lace  instead.' 

"  In  the  stalls  are  the  photographers,  the  management  and  the  man  from  the  box- 
office,  the  mothers  of  the  actresses  in  the  cast  and  the  wives  of  the  actors,  your  own  agent, 
a  girl-friend  of  yours,  and  three  or  four  old  actors  who  haven't  had  a  part  for  twenty  years. 
It  is  the  perfect  audience.  After  each  act  the  director  reads  out  the  remarks  he  has  jotted 
down.  There  is  a  row  with  the  electrician,  who,  with  nothing  to  do  but  attend  to  his 
switches,  has  turned  on  the  wrong  ones ;  and  the  author  is  indignant  with  him  for  being 
so  careless  and  at  the  same  time  indulgent  because  he  has  a  notion  that  the  electrician 
only  forgot  his  work  because  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the  play.  Perhaps  a  little  scene  is 
repeated;  then  effective  positions  are  arranged  and  with  sudden  blazes  of  flashlight 
photographs  are  taken.  The  curtain  is  lowered  to  set  the  scene  for  the  next  act  and  the 
cast  separate  to  their  dressing-rooms  to  change.  The  dressmakers  vanish  and  the  old 
actors  slink  round  the  corner  to  have  a  drink.  The  management  despondently  smoke 
gaspers,  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  cast  talk  to  one  another  in  undertones  and  the 
author's  agent  reads  the  racing  news  in  the  evening  paper.  It  is  all  unreal  and  exciting. 
At  last  the  dressmakers  filter  through  the  fireproof  door  and  resume  their  seats,  the 
representatives  of  rival  firms  at  a  haughty  distance  from  one  another,  and  the  stage 
manager  puts  his  head  round  the  curtain. 

"  '  All  ready,  Mr.  Thing,'  he  says. 

"  '  All  right.   Fire  away.   Curtain  up.' 

"  But  the  dress  rehearsal  was  the  last  pleasure  my  play  ever  had  to  give  me.  At  the 
first  nights  of  my  early  plays  I  was  on  tenterhooks,  for  on  their  result  my  future  depended. 
.  .  .  Later,  when  I  had  become  a  successful  dramatist,  I  went  to  first  nights  with  my 
senses  alert  to  discern  from  the  reactions  of  the  public  whether  there  was  any  falling  off 
in  my  ability.  I  did  my  best  to  lose  myself  in  the  audience.  For  the  audience  a  first  night 
is  a  more  or  less  interesting  event  which  they  take  between  a  snack  at  7.30  and  supper  at 
eleven,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  which  is  no  great  matter.  I  tried  to  go  to  my  own 
first  nights  as  though  they  were  somebody  else's ;  but  even  at  that  I  found  it  a  disagreeable 
experience.  It  did  me  no  good  to  hear  the  laughter  that  rewarded  a  happy  jest  or  the 
applause  that  broke  out  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain  when  an  act  had  pleased.  The  fact  is 
that,  even  in  my  lighter  pieces,  I  had  put  in  so  much  of  myself  that  I  was  embarrassed  to 
hear  it  disclosed  to  a  crowd  of  people.  Because  they  were  words  I  had  written  myself, 
they  had  for  me  an  intimacy  that  I  shrank  from  sharing  with  all  and  sundry.  This 
unreasonable  feeling  I  have  had  even  when  I  have  gone  to  see  a  play  of  mine  in  a  transla- 
tion and  have  sat  in  the  theatre  as  an  entirely  unknown  member  of  the  public.  Indeed,  I 
should  never  have  gone  to  see  my  plays  at  all,  on  the  first  night  or  any  other,  if  I  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  see  the  effect  they  had  on  the  audience  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
write  them." 

1 "  I  use  the  American  word  '  director  '  rather  than  the  English  one,  '  producer  ',  because  I 
think  it  better  describes  what  should  be  the  function  of  the  person  in  question." 
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A   NEW   MODERN   PLAY   IN   FOUR  ACTS 
{Written  in  1898;  revised  in  1902) 

First  Presented  by  the  Stage  Society  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  London,  February  22, 

1903   (evening);  repeated  February  23   (matinee). 
First  Presented  in  Public  by  Muriel  Wylford  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  London, 
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Basil  Kent  (Barrister-at-law  and  Man  of  Letters) 
Jenny  Bush  (afterwards  His  Wife) 
James  Bush  (Her  Brother,  an  Auctioneer's  Clerk) 
John  Halliwell 

Mabel  (His  Wife)  

Hilda  Murray  (a  Widow,  Mabel's  Sister)  . . 
Robert  Brackley  (Poet  and  Man  of  the  World) 
Mrs.  Griggs  (Basil's  Landlady) 
Fanny  (Housemaid  in  Basil's  House  at  Putney) 
Butler  at  Mrs.  Murray's 
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Sitting-room  of  Basil's  Lodgings  in  Bloomsbury. 

The  Drawing-room  of  Basil's  House  at  Putney :  One  Year  Later. 

The  Drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Murray's  House,  Mayfair:  The  Same  Afternoon. 

Same  as  Act  II:  The  Next  Morning. 

The  Present  Day. 

SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I:  Basil  Kent,  a  barrister  and  writer,  is  preparing  for  a  visitor  to  tea  in  his 
Bloomsbury  lodgings.  He  tells  his  landlady  that  the  lady  he  is  expecting  is  his  fiancee, 
and  that  he  will  be  leaving  to  get  married  very  shortly. 

A  bell  is  heard,  but  it  is  not  the  invited  guest;  some  friends  have  paid  a  surprise 
visit.  They  are  John  Halliwell,  his  wife,  Mabel,  and  her  handsome  widowed  sister, 
Hilda  Murray.  Basil's  welcome  is  tinged  with  embarrassment,  especially  when  Mabel 
teases  him  about  the  table  laid  for  two  and  the  luscious  cakes  that  he  has  provided. 

They  compliment  him  on  the  success  of  his  book,  and  Mabel  persuades  him  to 
show  them  his  medals,  gained  in  the  Boer  War.  Then  he  takes  Hilda  out  on  to  the 
balcony  to  admire  the  view,  while  the  newly-married  Halliwells,  after  a  sentimental 
interlude,  decide  that  Hilda  is  probably  encouraging  Basil  to  propose  to  her  .  .  .  she 
is  very  well  off  and  adores  geniuses  (among  whom  she  ranks  Basil). 

When  the  two  come  back,  however,  Hilda's  patent  disappointment  shows  that 
there  has  been  no  proposal.  The  sisters  take  their  leave,  while  the  men  settle  down 
for  a  chat.  On  hearing  of  Basil's  marriage  project,  John  assumes  that  Hilda  is  the 
intended  bride  and  heartily  congratulates  him.  In  some  confusion,  Basil  admits 
that  he  is  going  to  marry  Jenny  Bush,  a  barmaid  at  the  Golden  Crown  in  Fleet  Street. 
John  eventually  drives  him  to  confess  that  the  girl  is  in  trouble  and,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  he  feels  bound  to  marry  her.  He  tries  to  dissuade  him,  pointing  out  the 
social  consequences  of  such  a  marriage,  and  saying  that  it  is  no  kindness  to  Jenny 
herself,  who  will  inevitably  be  miserable.  ...  A  little  discretion  and  reasonable 
provision  for  the  girl  will  settle  the  whole  affair.  But  Basil's  resolution  remains 
unshaken. 
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John  is  still  there  when  Jenny  and  her  brother  James — a  loud  and  vulgar  young 
man — are  announced.  Jenny  recognises  John  as  an  old  customer,  and  is  interested 
to  hear  of  his  marriage.  After  airing  his  views  on  class  equality,  James  goes  off  with 
John,  leaving  the  engaged  couple  together.  Over  and  over  again,  Jenny  asks  Basil  if 
he  loves  her,  declaring  that,  if  he  hadn't  offered  to  marry  her,  she  would  have  drowned 
herself.  He  meets  her  protestations  kindly  and  promises  to  be  a  good  husband  to  her. 

LCT  II:  It  is  a  year  later.  The  married  couple  are  living  at  Putney  and  Jenny  is 
entertaining  her  brother,  who — as  usual — has  come  to  borrow  money.  She  refuses  it, 
since  they  are  already  in  debt,  owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  of  her  confinement.  (The 
baby  died  at  birth.)  She  hints  that  Basil  is  already  tired  of  her — they  have  quarrelled 
that  morning,  and  she  is  desperately  unhappy. 

When  Basil  comes  in,  he  is  obviously  annoyed  at  finding  James  there.  His  gentle- 
manly sarcasms  infuriate  James,  who  reacts  by  abusing  him.  Eventually  Basil  threatens 
to  throw  him  downstairs,  and  James  slams  the  door,  vowing  to  "  pay  him  out  ". 

Jenny  takes  her  brother's  part,  upset  because  she  thinks  Basil  looks  down  upon  her 
family.  A  further  quarrel  ensues,  Jenny  being  aggrieved  and  Basil  coolly  ironic.  She 
tells  him  that  he  is  a  waster — her  brother,  at  least,  is  capable  of  earning  a  living — and 
he  accuses  her  of  reading  his  private  letters;  she  brings  up  his  friendship  with  Hilda 
Murray  (whom  he  has  only  seen  a  dozen  times  in  the  past  year,  he  declares),  tells 
him  that  his  book  has  fallen  flat  and  that  he  is  a  miserable  failure. 

Basil  quietly  suggests  that,  since  they  are  unhappy  together,  it  might  be  better 
if  they  separated.  At  this  Jenny,  in  real  and  deep  distress,  vows  that  she  loves  him. 
When  John  Halliwell  unexpectedly  calls,  Basil  behaves  with  well-bred  naturalness, 
but  Jenny's  agitation  is  so  obvious  that  he  guesses  something  is  wrong. 

Basil  says  he  is  going  up  to  Town  on  business,  which  immediately  makes  Jenny 
suspicious,  as  it  is  Saturday  afternoon.  While  he  is  changing,  she  asks  John  if  there 
is  anything  between  her  husband  and  Hilda  Murray.  He  emphatically  denies  it,  and 
is  shocked  and  astonished  to  hear  that  Basil  wants  a  separation.  Jenny  confesses 
that  she  has  followed  Basil  in  the  street  when  he  has  called  upon  Mrs.  Murray,  and 
has  steamed  open  his  letters.  John  sympathises  with  her  distress,  but  does  not  see 
how  he  can  help.  When  the  two  men  leave  together,  Jenny  follows  them. 

^lCT  III:  Hilda  is  in  her  drawing-room  with  Mabel  and  a  visitor,  Robert  Brackley,  a 
fashionable  and  cynical  poet  and  playwright,  when  John  and  Basil  come  to  call. 
Brackley's  name  is  associated  with  many  scandals,  but  he  assures  Hilda  lightly  that 
this  is  his  way  of  dazzling  the  British  public,  and  that  in  fact  he  leads  "  the  virtuous 
life  of  a  clergyman's  daughter  ".  He  asks  her  to  invite  him  to  lunch  on  Thursday, 
because  on  that  day  he  intends  to  propose  to  her.  She  laughingly  refuses,  and  introduces 
him  to  Basil.  While  the  three  of  them  chat  together,  John  quietly  asks  Mabel  whether 
Basil  often  visits  Hilda,  saying  that  he  intends  to  warn  her  not  to  see  too  much  of  him. 
He  does  talk  seriously  to  Hilda,  telling  her  that  Jenny  is  devoted  to  Basil,  and  she 
takes  his  sermon  to  heart.  As  a  result,  she  invites  Brackley  to  lunch  on  Thursday 
after  all. 

When  the  other  visitors  have  left,  Hilda  gravely  tells  Basil  that,  although  she  loves 
him — because  of  it,  in  fact — she  is  going  to  marry  Brackley.  She  begs  him  to  go  on 
living  with  his  wife,  and  to  be  kind  to  her.  Although  he  urges  his  cause  eloquently, 
her  resolution  holds  good  until  he  is  almost  gone;  then  she  cannot  help  calling  him 
back.  They  embrace  passionately,  and  are  in  each  other's  arms  when  Jenny  comes  in 
and  surprises  them.  There  is  a  short  scene  between  the  two  women,  until  Basil 
persuades  Hilda  to  leave  the  room.  Then  he  turns  on  his  wife,  furious  at  being 
followed.  Jenny  smashes  a  picture  of  Hilda  and  tramples  it  underfoot.  In  the  ensuing 
quarrel  Basil  tells  her  that  he  never  loved  her,  and  married  her  only  under  compulsion, 
and  that  he  intends  to  leave  her  for  good  and  all. 
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A  note  is  brought  to  Basil  from  Hilda:  "  You  may  tell  your  wife  that  I've  made  upl 
my  mind  to  marry  Mr.  Brackley.  I  will  never  see  you  again."  He  and  Jenny  decide! 
to  go  their  separate  ways,  and  he  walks  out,  leaving  her  in  tears. 

ACT  IV:  It  is  early  morning  in  the  Rents'  house  at  Putney.  Basil,  looking  haggard  andl 
dishevelled,  is  sitting,  head  in  hands,  at  the  table,  with  his  revolver  in  front  of  him.J 
The  maid,  Fanny,  offers  him  a  strong  cup  of  tea  to  "  pull  him  together  ",  which  hej 
accepts  gratefully.  Meanwhile,  John  comes,  summoned  by  a  telegram,  and  is  horrified! 
when  he  hears  that  Jenny  is  dead— her  body  has  been  found  in  the  river.  Basil 
reproaches  himself  for  having  driven  her  to  suicide  by  the  cruel  things  he  said  during! 
their  quarrel.  He  had  meant  to  kill  himself  with  his  revolver,  but  had  lacked  the! 
courage.   John  thereupon  empties  the  revolver  and  takes  charge  of  it.  J 

James  Bush  forces  his  way  in  and  is  received  by  John,  who  tells  him  that  Basil  is 
too  much  upset  to  see  him.  His  intention  is  to  state  at  the  inquest  that  Jenny  hasj 
been  murdered  by  her  husband,  but  John,  by  a  mixture  of  bribery  and  bluff,  induces! 
him  to  hold  his  tongue.  ^  j 

When  James  has  gone,  Basil,  who  has  been  in  the  next  room  with  his  wife's  body  J 
comes  out  in  a  curious  mood.  He  has  conquered  his  despair,  and  is  ready  "  to  take! 
life  by  both  hands  and  enjoy  it  ".  He  means  to  throw  overboard  the  convention^ 
and  prejudices  that  have  ruined  his  life:  "  It's  because  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  and 
act  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour  that  all  this  misery  has  come  about." 

A  carriage  is  heard  at  the  door:  it  is  Hilda,  to  whom  Basil  has  wired,  and  who  hai 
come  to  him  at  once.  They  are  hand  in  hand  when  the  Coroner's  officer  is  announced* 


J.  T.   Grein   in   the  Sunday  Special,  March   1,   1903,  said   of  the    Stage    Society1! 

production:  ,        1 

<«Asa  novelist  Mr.  W.  S.  Maugham  made  his  mark  by  that  true  and  terrible  book|,l 
Liza  of  Lambeth;  as  a  dramatist  he  has  at  once  taken  rank  by  the  production  of  a  pla* 
that  might  well  be  called  '  The  Second  Mr.  Tanqueray  '.  I  make  this  allusion,  not  fof ; 
the  purpose  of  fun,  but  I  do  it  designedly  because  the  play  is  related  to  Mr.  Pinero'ij 
great  work  in  conception  and,  what  is  more,  in  distinction.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  sail 
that  if  Tanqueray  was  the  play  of  the  last  decade  of  last  century,  A  Man  of  Honour,  bjj 
W.  S.  Maugham,  is  the  (prose)  play  of  the  first  triennium  of  the  twentieth  century.  I; 
go  further:  if  the  author  had  not  routed  his  logic  at  the  crucial  moment  of  the  final 
scene  his  success  would  not  have  been  second  to  that  of  our  leading  dramatist.  In  one|| 
respect  he  is  his  peer,  if  not  his  superior.  I  have  not  read  the  play  yet,  but  as  the  language^ 
fell  on  my  ear  I  realised  that  not  for  a  long  time  had  I  heard  such  fine  and  nervou s: 
English,  such  parlance  true  and  culled  from  human  lips.  Here  there  were  no  efforts  irl 
rhetorics,  no  high-flown  phrases  with  poverty-stricken  thoughts  underneath.  Simplicity 
reigned  supreme,  and  over  and  over  again  one  felt  inclined  to  repeat  the  dialogue,  becaus<| 
the  mode  of  expression  coincided  precisely  under  the  given  circumstances  with  the  form: 
in  which  our  own  tongue  would  have  moulded  them.  Simplicity  is  throughout  th| 
keynote  of  Mr.  Maugham's  dramatic  vein.  He  sought  his  story  in  the  commonplacf. 
of  life,  and  he  found  it  there.  His  drama  is  true.  It  is  the  drama  of  thousands  of  middle-, 
class  homes.  It  is  the  drama  of  thousands  of  thoughtless  young  people  who  marr$ 
beneath  their  intellect  and  educational  status  and  repent  when  it  is  too  late.  It  is  a  dram^i 
which  should  be  printed  in  myriads  of  cheap  copies  and  flooded  among  our  youn|j 
generation  with  a  dedication  akin  to  that  on  Daudet's  Sapho :  '  Pour  mes  fils  quand  iM 
auront  vingt  ans.y 

"  And  this  time  the  Stage  Society  has  cast  the  production  with  a  care  worthy  of  the 
work.  One  might  qualify  the  effort  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  who  plays  the  hero,  by 
saying  that  he  is  not  an  ideal  stage  lover;  one  might  say  about  Miss  Winifred  Fraser  that 
«he  rather  indicates  than  reveals  power.    But  even  that  would  not  detract  from  their 
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achievement.  Over  the  creations  of  these  two  artists— and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  over 
the  whole  performance— there  was  spread  an  air  of  reality,  of  impressionist  acting  which 
is  as  rare  on  our  stage  as  it  is  welcome.  Mr.  Barker's  unaffected  speech,  unemotional 
manner,  fraught  with  thought  and  feeling,  is  as  it  were  the  incarnation  of  English  nature; 
and  Miss  Winifred  Fraser's  simple  warmth,  her  slight  allusion  to  that  which  is  uncultured 
in  the  ex-barmaid's  nature,  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  woman's  character  such  as  we  would 
find  at  every  step  if  we  were  allowed  to  peep  through  the  curtains  of  jerry-built  Suburbia. 
Fine  progress  again  was  shown  by  Miss  Mabel  Terry-Lewis,  who  has  the  charm  of  her 
family,  and  now  gradually  awakens  to  their  wonderful  savoir  faire;  while  Mr.  Dennis 
Eadie  made  much  of  a  mere  '  reasoning  '  part,  and  Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence  scored  a  personal 
success  in  his  inimitable  and  unforcedly  comical  impersonation  of  the  vulgar  auctioneer's 
clerk.  Altogether  it  was  a  red-letter  matinee,  and  the  Stage  Society  deserves  the  con- 
gratulations of  every  earnest  playgoer  for  having  produced  A  Man  of  Honour  by  an 
author  who  promises  to  become,  in  our  stageland,  a  man  of  destiny." 

When  the  play  was  put  on  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  the  following  year,  he  wrote  in 
the  Sunday  Times  and  Special  (February  21,  1904): 

"  As  the  play  now  stands,  the  conclusion  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  first  version 
given  by  the  Stage  Society,  which  almost  caused  disaster  in  sight  of  success.  The  only 
indispensable  criticism  to  which  this  work  might  be  subjected  is  that  some  of  the  scenes 
in  the  third  and  fourth  acts  are  too  largely  spun  out.  That  is  often  a  fault  of  realistic 
writers,  and  can  be  easily  remedied,  but  from  the  histrionic  point  of  view  brevity,  if  not 
too  literally  understood,  is  the  soul  of  effect. 

"  *  A  man  has  come  to  Court.'  This  quotation  from  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy's 
//  /  were  King  summed  up  the  account  of  the  evening.  A  man  has  come  to  Court; 
yes,  and  a  woman  too.  For.long  since  we  knew  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Maugham  was  a  writer 
with  a  great  future  before  him,  but  what  we  did  not  know  was  that  a  new  actress,  Miss 
Muriel  Wylford,  who  tackled  London  unbepraised  by  the  paragraphist,  would  establish 
her  name  by  one  single  part.  Since  Miss  Darragh  came  to  the  front  at  Camberwell  we 
have  not  experienced  such  a  revelation.  Miss  Wylford  is  a  character  actress  of  the  first 
rank.  One  feels  that  she  feels.  The  impression  is  irresistible  that  here  is  a  woman 
endowed  with  tragic  force.  Nor  was  this  conquest  made  by  personal  prepossession  or 
great  dexterity  of  theatricality.  Miss  Wylford  had  not  embellished  her  countenance, 
rather  the  contrary,  and  she  scorned  all  the  tricks  which  are  so  dear  to  stars.  She  simply 
copied  the  lower  middle-class  woman  from  life,  she  merged  her  intelligence  into  the 
small  compass  of  the  semi-educated  mind.  Here  was  a  picture  in  grey,  with  all  the  misery 
of  an  unsuitable  position  in  life  as  background.  At  first  she  made  us  feel  the  joy  in  the 
forthcoming  marriage;  then  she  brought  home  the  dullness  of  her  unharmonious  life; 
finally,  she  sounded  the  tragic  note  of  despair  and  anguish  with  the  restraint  and  the 
tearful  eye  which  means  enormous  force.  It  was  a  conception  of  splendid  intuition; 
there  was  nothing  to  criticise,  only  to  praise. 

"  The  third  surprise  of  the  evening  was  the  impersonation  of  the  auctioneer's  clerk  by 
Mr.  George  Trollope.  It  was  bounderdom  personified  with  that  dash  of  humour  which 
is  bred  in  public  houses  and  low  society.  Mr.  Trollope  made  us  laugh,  but  it  was  the 
laughter  produced  by  a  comedian  who  has  seen  a  phase  of  life  steadily  and  whole.  When 
Mr.  Ben  Webster  conquers  his  stolidity  and  begins  to  unbend,  he  is  an  excellent  actor 
endowed  with  a  telling  voice.  As  the  husband  he,  too,  caused  us  to  realise  the  sad  truth 
of  the  situation.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hallard  was  agreeably  light  as  a  kind  of  raisonneur  of  the 
English  soil,  but  Miss  Mona  K.  Oram,  whose  personality  should  have  been  a  contrast  to 
the  unfortunate  wife,  spoiled  some  characteristics  of  a  good  part  by  over-acting.  Miss 
Mabel  Terry-Lewis,  who  created  the  part  at  the  Stage  Society,  played  it  with  infinite, 
I  would  call  it  ladylike,  reserve,  and  thus  made  the  gulf  between  the  two  women  all  the 
greater.  Here  was,  I  think,  the  right  note,  whereas  the  one  struck  by  Miss  Oram  produced 
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a  slight  jar.  But  the  performance,  as  a  whole,  was  fairly  equal  to  the  excellence  of  the 
play,  and  it  was  with  unmingled  joy  that  the  friends  of  our  rising  drama  listened  to  the 
rapturous  applause  which  crowned  a  magnificent  effort  by  a  new  author  and  a  new 
actress." 

NOTES 

In  The  Summing  Up,  Maugham  says:  "When  I  had  published  a  couple  of  novels 
and  had  a  volume  of  short  stories  ready  for  the  press,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  my  first 
full-length  play.  It  was  called  A  Man  of  Honour."  (The  two  novels  are  Liza  of  Lambeth, 
October,  1897,  and  Making  a  Saint,  June,  1898,  and  the  short  stories,  Orientations, 
were  published  June,  1899.)  He  continues:  "  I  sent  it  to  Forbes  Robertson,  who  was 
then  a  popular  actor,  with  the  reputation  of  having  artistic  inclinations,  and  when  he 
returned  it  to  me  after  three  or  four  months,  to  Charles  Frohman.  He  also  returned  it. 
I  rewrote  it  and  at  last,  having  by  then  published  two  more  novels,  one  of  which  (Mrs. 
Craddock)  had  a  considerable  success,  so  that  I  was  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  and  promising  novelist,  I  sent  it  to  the  Stage  Society.  They  accepted  it,  and 
W.  L.  Courtney,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  liked  it  well  enough  to  print  it  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  He  had  only  published  one  play  before,  Mrs.  Clifford's  The  Likeness 
of  the  Night,  so  that  it  was  a  great  honour."  (Mrs.  Craddock  was  published  in  November, 
1902;  the  other  novel  was  The  Hero,  July,  1901.) 

A  Man  of  Honour  was  first  published  on  February  18,  1903  (150  copies),  and  sold  in 
the  theatre  at  the  Stage  Society  performances.  It  is  the  rarest  of  all  Maugham's  first 
editions.  It  was  reprinted,  as  he  says,  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  as 
a  literary  supplement.  These  publications  are  of  the  play  as  revised  in  1902  for  the 
Stage  Society  production.  However,  the  fourth  act  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism, 
and  for  the  Avenue  Theatre  production  the  ending  was  rewritten,  omitting  Hilda's 
arrival  and  the  crude  announcement  that  the  Coroner's  officer  had  called. 

The  play  is  a  dramatisation  of  part  of  the  plot  of  the  novel  The  Merry  Go  Round,  and 
is  dedicated  to  (Sir)  Gerald  Kelly  (P.R.A.).  Maugham  also  tells  the  history  of  this  play 
and  three  of  those  that  followed — Lady  Frederick,  Mrs.  Dot  and  Jack  Straw — in  a  Preface 
to  Volume  I  of  his  Collected  Plays  (193 1). 

Of  the  state  of  the  London  theatre  he  says : 

"  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  though  the  managers  as  now  were  complaining  of 
the  dearth  of  plays,  it  was  even  more  difficult  than  at  present  for  an  unknown  dramatist 
to  get  a  play  accepted.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  R.  C.  Carton  held 
the  stage,  and  for  the  rest  the  managers  were  content  to  depend  on  adaptations  from  the 
French  or  German.  The  only  society  in  existence  that  offered  the  untried  author  a  chance 
was  the  Stage  Society ;  and  even  this  was  more  inclined  to  give  performance  to  a  foreign 
play  that  was  supposed  to  be  too  advanced  for  the  general  public  than  encouragement 
to  the  English  author.  It  was  the  Stage  Society,  however,  that  produced  my  first  play. 
I  knew  no  one  connected  with  it.  I  was  obscure.  The  Committee  took  it  on  its  merits. 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  it." 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PLAY  AS  PUBLISHED  (FINAL  VERSION) 
ACT  I:  In  her  Mayfair  drawing-room  Lady  Kelsey  is  receiving  the  condolences  of  a 
young  curate,  James  Carbery,  upon  the  catastrophe  of  her  brother-in-law,  Fred 
Allerton,  who  is  standing  his  trial  for  forgery.  She  is  anxiously  waiting  for  news,  as 
is  Allerton's  son,  George — a  handsome,  rather  weak-looking  youth,  who,  forbidden 
by  his  father  to  attend  the  trial,  has  been  roaming  the  streets  all  day. 

When  Dick  Lomas  and  Sir  Robert  (Bobby)  Boulger  come  in,  having  left  the  trial 
in  its  closing  stages,  George  faints  with  the  suspense.  Dick,  who  is  a  barrister,  has 
listened  to  the  judge's  summing-up  and  is  not  optimistic.  He  confides  privately  to  a 
charming  young  widow,  Mrs.  Crowley,  that  Allerton  has  always  been  a  spendthrift 
and  a  gambler  and  has  had  to  resign  from  his  club  under  suspicion  of  cheating  at 
cards.  Lady  Kelsey  comes  back,  and  Dick  tells  both  women  that  he  proposes  to 
give  up  his  practice  and  go  exploring  with  his  friend,  Alec  Mackenzie. 

Soon  after,  Mackenzie  himself  returns  from  the  trial,  and  George  and  his  sister 
Lucy  anxiously  press  him  for  news.  Both  are  firmly  convinced  of  their  father's 
innocence,  and  are  deeply  shocked  to  hear  that  he  has  been  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  imprisonment.  George  breaks  down  in  tears,  but  Lucy  is  braver. 
She  cross-examines  Mackenzie  to  find  out  whether  he  personally  agrees  with  the 
verdict,  and  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  he  does.  He  asks  to  speak  to  her  alone,  and 
tells  her  that  he  is  just  starting  on  an  expedition  to  north-east  Africa  which  may 
last  several  years.  In  view  of  the  risks  he  would  run,  he  had  not  thought  it  fair  to 
propose  to  Lucy  before  leaving;  but  now  he  would  like  her  to  marry  him  at  once. 
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The  girl  is  touched  by  his  generous  offer,  but  refuses  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unfair 
to  him,  and  that,  in  any  case,  she  must  devote  herself  to  her  father.  She  asks  him  one 
thing,  however — to  take  her  brother  with  him. 

George,  in  his  shame  and  despair,  is  only  too  anxious  to  escape  from  England, 
though  Mackenzie  warns  him  that  he  will  undergo  continual  privation,  discomfort 
and  danger,  and  may  even  be  killed.  "  If  he  dies  a  brave  man's  death,"  says  Lucy, 
"  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask."  She  tells  Mackenzie  that,  if  he  still  cares  for  her  when 
he  returns,  she  may  give  him  a  different  answer. 

ACT  II:  Mackenzie's  expedition  is  beset  by  the  Arab  slave-raiders.  In  his  tent,  Dick 
Lomas  is  being  treated  for  a  flesh-wound  by  the  expedition's  surgeon,  Dr.  Adamson. 
He  is  beginning  to  hanker  after  the  lights  and  luxuries  of  London.  Both  men  agree 
that  they  are  in  a  tight  corner — for  Mackenzie  is  in  such  high  spirits.  He  is  the  type 
of  man,  says  the  doctor,  who  is  apt  to  be  irritable  when  everything  is  going  smoothly; 
but  in  times  of  emergency  he  "  fairly  bubbles  over  with  good  humour  ".  They  agree 
that  George  Allerton  is  no  good  at  all  to  them,  and  that  it  is  a  pity  Mackenzie  did 
not  send  him  down  to  the  coast  when  he  sacked  another  man,  Macinnery. 

Mackenzie  comes  in,  having  just  made  a  round  of  the  sentries.  After  a  hasty  meal 
of  ship's  biscuit  and  tinned  meat  (his  first  food  all  day),  he  announces  that  he  intends 
to  strike  camp  and  start  marching  as  soon  as  the  moon  goes  down:  their  only  chance 
is  to  make  a  bold  dash  for  it,  carrying  the  wounded  with  them. 

He  summons  George  Allerton  and  questions  him  about  the  death  of  a  Turkana 
woman,  which  has  roused  her  tribe  to  revolt.  Under  pressure,  George  admits  that 
he  himself  shot  the  woman  because  she  resisted  his  advances.  Ordered  to  give  up  his 
revolver,  he  aims  it  at  Mackenzie,  but  is  overpowered  and  disarmed.  Mackenzie 
points  out  that  his  action  has  not  only  roused  the  neighbouring  tribes,  but  has 
antagonised  their  own  Turkana  fighting  men,  who  are  likely  to  turn  treacherous.  He 
will  not  hang  George,  since  the  natives'  respect  for  the  white  man  must  be  upheld. 
For  Lucy's  sake,  he  will  give  him  a  chance  to  retrieve  the  family  honour.  His  plan 
is  to  attack  the  Arabs  before  the  native  tribes  have  joined  them.  A  decoy  force,  headed 
by  one  white  man,  is  to  be  sent  into  the  pass,  while  Mackenzie  with  the  rest  of  the 
whites  and  his  reliable  Swahilis  fall  upon  the  unsuspecting  Arabs  as  they  attack.  He 
offers  George  the  post  of  danger,  saying  that  it  means  almost  certain  death,  but  that 
if  by  a  miracle  he  survives  it  will  wipe  his  slate  clean.  George  accepts  the  alternative 
of  "  death  or  glory  ". 

ACT  III:  Lady  Kelsey  is  giving  a  dance,  and  several  of  her  friends  are  sitting  out  in  the 
smoking-room.  She  confides  to  Mrs.  Crowley  that  she  fears  Alec  Mackenzie  will 
turn  up — it  is  a  disaster  that  revelations  about  his  conduct  in  Africa  should  have 
been  published  on  the  very  day  of  the  dance. 

When  Dick  Lomas  appears,  he  is  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Having  just  returned 
from  Paris,  he  has  not  heard  the  rumours ;  when  he  learns  that  they  have  been  started 
by  Macinnery,  he  explains  that  this  man  was  sent  away  in  disgrace.  He  demands  to 
know  what  exactly  is  the  accusation,  and  is  told  that  Mackenzie,  to  save  himself,  sent 
George  Allerton  into  a  trap  that  meant  certain  death. 

The  discussion  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Lucy.  This  is  her  first  outing 
since  her  brother's  death,  and  her  aunt  has  kept  the  newspapers  from  her,  so  as  not 
to  spoil  her  enjoyment.  Lady  Kelsey  finds,  however,  that  Mackenzie  himself  has 
sent  the  report  to  Lucy,  and  that  she  does  not  believe  the  accusation. 

Dick  has  just  related  a  story  of  how  Mackenzie  once  saved  his  life  in  mid- Atlantic 
when  the  explorer  himself  appears.  He  has  been  reading  the  papers  at  his  club, 
and  fully  appreciates  the  chilly  reception  he  gets  from  the  men  of  the  party,  particu- 
larly young  Bobby  Boulger.  Left  alone  with  him,  Dick  asks  what  he  proposes  to  do 
about  the  rumours.   Nothing,  replies  Mackenzie,  since  he  can  only  clear  himself  by 
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Avenue,  1904.   Act  I.    Basil  Kent  (Ben  Webster) 
and  Jenny  Bush  (Muriel  Wylford) 


Avenue,  1904.  Act  II.  Basil  Kent  (Ben  Webster) 
and  Jenny  Bush  (Muriel  Wylford) 
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Avenue,  1904.   Act  III.   Mrs.  Murray  (Mona  K. 
Oram)  and  Basil  Kent  (Ben  Webster) 


Avenue,    1904.    Act   IV.     James   Bush   (George 
Trollope)  and  John  Halliwell  (C.  M.  HaUard) 
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Lyric,  1908.  Act  I.  George  Allerton  (Shiel  Barry),  Sir  Robert  Boulger  (Owen  Roughwood),  Lucy 
Allerton  (Evelyn  Millard),  Alexander  Mackenzie  (Lewis  Waller),  Richard  Lomas  (A.  E.  George) 
and  Mrs.  Crowley  (Eva  Moore) 


Lyric,  1908.    Act  II.    Dr.  Adamson  (Charles  Rock),  George  Allerton  (Shiel  Barry),  Richard  Lomas 
(A.  E.  George)  and  Alexander  Mackenzie  (Lewis  Waller) 
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Lyric,  1908.    Act  III.    Alexander  Mackenzie  (Lewis  Waller),  Richard  Lomas  (A.  E.  George),  Sir 
Robert  Boulger  (Owen  Roughwood)  and  Mrs.  Crowley  (Eva  Moore) 
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Film,  191 5.    Lou  Tellegen  as  Alexander  Mackenzie 


LOAVES  AND  FISHES 


New  Boltcns,  195 1.  Act  I.   Canon  Spratte  (Kynaston  Reeves),  Gwendolen  Durant  (Avis  Scott),  Bertram 
Railing  (Peter  Wyngarde),  Lady  Sophia  (Una  Venning)  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  (Joan  Miller). 


New  Boltons,    1951.    Act    II.     Mrs.    Fitzgerald    (Joan 
Miller)  and  Canon  Spratte  (Kynaston  Reeves) 
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New  Boltons,  195 1.  Act  III.  Canon  Spratte  (Kynaston  Reeves),  Louise  Railing  (Hazel 
Douglas),  Lady  Sophia  (Una  Venning),  Bertram  Railing  (Peter  Wyngarde),  Winifred 
Spratte  (Jessica  Spencer),  Mrs.  Railing  (Vi  Stevens),  Earl  Spratte  (Julian  d'Albie)  and 
Ponsonby  (Richard  Coke) 


New  Boltons,  1951.  Act  IV.  Lady  Sophia  (Una  Venning),  Gwendolen  Durant  (Avis 
Scott),  Canon  Spratte  (Kynaston  Reeves),  the  Rev.  Lionel  Spratte  (Anthonv  Tancred) 
and  Earl  Spratte  (Julian  d'Albie) 
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LADY  FREDERICK 


Court,   1907.    Act  I.    Paradine  Fouldes  (C.  M.  Lowne)  and  Lady  Frederick 
(Ethel  Irving) 
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Court,  1907.  Act  II.  Lady  Frederick  (Ethel  Irving),  Lord  Mereston  (W.  Graham 
Browne),  Lady  Mereston  (Beryl  Faber)  and  Paradine  Fouldes  (C.  M.  Lowne) 


Court,  1907.   Act  III.    Lord  Mereston  (W.  Graham  Browne),   Lady  Frederick 
(Ethel  Irving),  Angelique  (Ina  Pelly) 
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Court,     1907.      Ethel     Irving    as     Lady 
Frederick 


Globe,   191 3.    Ethel  Irving  as  Lady  Frederick 


Savoy,  1946.  Act  I.  Sir  Gerald  O'Mara  (Christopher  Quest),  Rose  (Patricia  Raine),  Lady  Frederick 
(Coral  Browne),  Captain  Montgomery  (Anthony  Ireland),  Admiral  Carlisle  (Evelyn  Roberts), 
Lady  Mereston  (Phyllis  Dare),  Lord  Mereston  (Vernon  Greeves)  and  Paradine  Foiildes  (Edwin 
Styles) 
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LADY  FREDERICK 


Film,  1915.    The  Divorcee.   H.  E.  Herbert  and  Ethel  Barrymore 
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Comedy,  1908.  Act  I.  Lady  Sellenger  (Marie  Illington),  Freddie  (Kenneth  Douglas),  James  Blenkinsop 
(Fred  Kerr),  Mrs.  Worthley  (Marie  Tempest),  Gerald  Halstane  (W.  Graham  Browne),  Charles 
(Herbert  Ross)  and  Nellie  Sellenger  (Lydia  Bilbrooke) 
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Comedy,    1908.    Act   II.     Mrs.   Worthley   (Marie   Tempest),   James   Blenkinsop   (Fred   Kerr),    Miss 
Macgregor  (Lena  Halliday) 


Comedy,  1908.   Act  III.   Miss  Macgregor  (Lena  Halliday),  Mrs.  Worthley  (Marie  Tempest)  and  James 
Blenkinsop  (Fred  Kerr) 
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Arts,  195 1.  Act  I.  James  Blenkinsop  (Anthony  Ireland),  Lady  Sellenger  (Margaret  Withers), 
Gerald  Halstane  (Jack  Allen),  Mrs.  Worthley  (Patricia  Burke),  Nellie  Sellenger  (Daphne 
Slater)  and  Freddie  Perkins  (Gerald  Harper) 


Arts,  195 1.  Act  II.  Miss  Macgregor  (Louise  Hampton),  James  Blenkinsop  (Anthony  Ireland), 
Lady  Sellenger  (Margaret  Withers),  Gerald  Halstane  (Jack  Allen)  and  Mrs.  Worthley 
(Patricia  Burke) 
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Vaudeville,  1908.  Act  I.  Ambrose  Holland  (Edmund  Maurice),  Jack  Straw  (Charles  Hawtrey),  Lady 
Wanley  (Vane  Featherston),  Ethel  Parker-Jennings  (Dagmar  Wiehe),  Mrs.  Parker-Jennings  (Lottie 
Venne),  Mr.  Parker-Jennings  (Robert  Whyte,  Jnr.)  and  Vincent  Parker- Jennings  (Percy  R.  Goodyer) 


Vaudeville,  1908.  Act  III.  Lady  Wanley  (Vane  Featherston),  Mrs.  Parker-Jennings  (Lottie  Venne), 
Ambrose  Holland  (Edmund  Maurice),  Mr.  Parker-Jennings  (Robert  Whyte,  Jnr.),  Jack  Straw  (Charles 
Hawtrey)  and  Vincent  Parker-Jennings  (Percy  R.  Goodyer) 
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Criterion,  1923.    Act  I.    Lady  Wanley  (Helen  Haye),  Jack  Straw 
(Charles  Hawtrey),  Ambrose  Holland  (E.  Holman  Clark) 


Film,  1920.    Robert  Warwick,  J.  M.  Dumont  and  Helene  Sullivan 
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Comedy,  1909.  Act  I.  Dr.  O'Farrell  (W.  Graham  Browne),  Penelope  (Marie  Tempest),  Davenport 
Barlow  (Eric  Lewis),|  Mrs.  Golightly  (Kate  Bishop),  Mrs.  Ferguson  (Norma  Whalley)  and  Peyton 
(Ethelwynn  Arthur  Jones) 


Comedy,  1909.    Act  II.    Professor  Golightly  (Alfred  Bishop),  Penelope  (Marie  Tempest),  Dr.  O'Farrel 
(W.  Graham  Browne)  and  Mrs.  Golightly  (Kate  Bishop) 
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Comedy,  1908.  Act  III.  Dr.  O'Farrell  (W.  Graham  Browne),  Penelope  (Marie  Tempest),  Mrs.  Ferguson 
(Norma  Whalley) 


Arts,  1953.  Act  II.  Mrs.  Ferguson  (Maxine  Audley),  Dr.  O'Farrell  (Michael  Gwynn),  Professor 
Golightly  (Denys  Blakelock),  Penelope  (Pauline  Jameson),  Davenport  Barlow  (Cameron  Hall)  and 
Mrs.  Golightly  (Henzie  Raeburn) 
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Royalty,  1909.   Act  I.    The  Duke  (Charles  Hawtrey)  and  Marion  Nairne  (Kate  Cutler) 


Royalty,  1909.  Act  II.   The  Duke  (Charles  Hawtrey)  and  Lady  Proudfoot  (Fanny  Brough) 
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Royalty,  1909.   Act  II.   The  Countess  (Vane  Featherston),  Lucy  (Anne  Cleaver),  Marion  (Kate  Cutler) 
and  Captain  Chalford  (Athol  Stewart) 
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Royalty,  1909.    Act  III.    Captain  Chalford  (Athol  Stewart),  Lucy  (Anne  Cleaver),  the  Duke  (Charles 
Hawtrev^    Marion  (Kate  Cutler),  the  Count  (Leon  M.  Lion)  and  Lady  Proudfoot  (Fanny  Brough) 
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destroying  Lucy's  illusions  about  her  dead  brother— whom  he  has  represented  to 

her  as  a  hero.   Dick  considers  this  behaviour  quixotic,  but  cannot  alter  his  resolution. 

To  demonstrate  her  faith  in  Mackenzie,  Lucy  asks  him  to  dance  with  her.  He  tells 
her  that  he  will  not  answer  the  charges  against  him,  but  does  not  explain  why.  As 
they  go  out  together,  Dick  and  Mrs.  Crowley  come  in  and  have  a  sophisticated 
flirtation,  at  the  end  of  which  Dick  proposes,  is  refused,  and  thanks  her  for  this  proof 
of  esteem— for  "  a  really  nice  woman  is  never  so  cruel  as  to  marry  a  man  she  cares 
for  ".  She  goes  out,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mackenzie  returns,  followed  by  Boulger 
and  two  other  guests,  Captain  Mallins  and  the  curate,  Carbery.  Young  Boulger  is 
very  offensive  to  Mackenzie,  who  remains  polite  and  amused,  declaring  that  he  will 
acknowledge  nothing  and  deny  nothing.  The  boy  tries  to  start  a  fight,  but  the  other 
men  intervene  and  take  him  away,  while  Mackenzie  and  Dick  go  into  the  garden. 

Bobby  returns  with  Lady  Kelsey,  who  has  requested  Lucy  to  join  them.  When 
she  appears,  Bobby  makes  her  a  proposal  of  marriage,  which  her  aunt  urge's  her  to 
accept.  She  declines,  however,  and  refuses  their  suggestion  that  she  should  cross- 
examine  Mackenzie,  though  her  faith  in  him  is  being  sorely  tried  by  his  silence. 
When  he  comes  back,  she  publicly  announces  their  engagement,  to  the  distress  of  her 
aunt  and  the  consternation  of  everybody. 

Alone  with  Mackenzie,  she  cannot  help  letting  him  perceive  a  trace  of  doubt  in  her 
mind.  At  last  she  forces  from  him  the  admission  that  he  knew  he  was  sending  George 
into  a  death-trap  from  which  he  could  only  escape  by  a  miracle.  In  face  of  her  obvious 
misery,  he  is  obliged  to  concede  that  her  brother  had  made  "a  grave  error  of 
judgment  ",  for  which  he  had  atoned  by  his  death.  For  a  moment  Lucy  has  an  inkling 
of  the  truth.   "  You're  not  trying  to  shield  him?  "  she  asks,  but  he  instantly  denies  it 

When  the  others  come  back,  Lucy  tells  them  that  she  has  changed  her  mind— she 
is  no  longer  engaged  to  Alec  Mackenzie. 

ACT  IV:  Dick  Lomas  is  in  his  study,  arranging  flowers  in  anticipation  of  a  visit  from 
Mrs.  Crowley  and  Lucy  Allerton.  The  former  is  the  first  to  arrive.  He  tells  her  that 
Mackenzie,  who  is  staying  with  him,  is  off  to  Zanzibar  next  day,  "  perhaps  for  ever  " 
This  is  his  reaction  to  the  news  that  Lucy  is  engaged  to  Bobby  Boulger.  After  another 
sparring  flirtation,  Dick  finally  produces  an  engagement  ring,  and  Mackenzie  arrives 
just  m  time  to  be  told  that  Mrs.  Crowley  has  consented  to  marry  him 

They  are  surprised  when  Boulger's  card  is  sent  up,  but  Mackenzie  agrees  to  see 
him.  The  young  man  is  contrite— he  has  been  making  inquiries  from  Africa  by  cable 
and  has  heard  the  real  facts  of  George's  death.  Now  he  wants  to  tell  everyone  the 
truth— and  Lucy  first  of  ail.  His  letter  to  her  is  still  in  his  pocket,  and  Mackenzie 
implores  him  not  to  send  it,  and  not  to  tell  anyone  else. 

When  he  has  gone,  Mackenzie  declares  that  he  wants  no  material  gain  from  his 
explorations— merely  the  sense  cf  freedom,  power  and  mastery.  He  loves  his  country 
and  wants  to  take  his  place  among  the  long  line  of  forgotten  men  who  have  built  up 
the  Empire  piece  by  piece. 

Mrs.  Crowley's  announcement  that  Lucy  is  coming  to  tea  shatters  his  self-control 
and  he  has  barely  recovered  when  the  girl  herself  appears.  They  greet  each  other 
with  a  studied,  polite  indifference,  but  when  Mrs.  Crowley  has  taken  Dick  away 
they  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk.  He  tells  her  that  he  is  going  to  a  part  of  Africa  from 
which  Europeans  seldom  return;  but  when  she  declares  that,  in  spite  of  evervthina 
she  loves  and  trusts  him,  he  vows  that  he  will  come  back:  "  My  journey  was  only 
dangerous  because  I  wanted  to  die.  I  want  to  live  now,  and  I  shall  live."  And  he 
clasps  her  in  his  arms  as  the  curtain  falls. 

J.  T.  Grein,  in  the  Sunday  Times  and  Special,  June  14,  1908,  wrote: 

"  Of  the  four  plays  which  Mr.  Maugham,  after  his  sudden  leap  to  fame,  is  presenting 
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simultaneously  in  London,  The  Explorer  is  the  least  coruscating.  But  it  is  because  of 
that  by  no  means  the  least  considerable  of  the  quartette.  There  is  something  in  The 
Explorer  which  appeals  forcibly  to  us.  It  is  the  simplicity  of  the  story;  the  straight- 
forwardness of  the  narrative ;  the  consistency  of  characterisation  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  play,  be  he  (or  she)  a  principal  factor  or  a  mere  collateral  figure  sketched  in  rapid 
lines.  There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  graceful  comedy — a  little  vieuxjeu,  perhaps,  between 
the  charming  widow  and  the  recalcitrant  bachelor  of  forty  or  so — which  at  times  tends 
to  relieve  and  at  others  to  encumber  the  picture.  It  is  a  question  of  individual  feeling; 
personally,  I  can  do  without  the  convention  of  indispensable  comedy  scenes,  but  the 
public  like  it,  and  hence  it  has  remained  in  most  English  plays  a  time-honoured  element. 
But  of  greater  importance  with  regard  to  the  vitality  of  this  work  is  whether  the  axis  will 
be  considered  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  strain  of  four  acts.  In  other  words,  will  the 
simple  story  evolved  from  a  somewhat  debatable  proposition  grip,  as  the  author  intends 
it  to  do?  Perhaps  it  will,  for  the  Explorer  is  a  strong  man — a  typical  Scot  endowed  with 
all  the  qualities  of  his  race,  and  such  faults  as  in  life  often  become  virtue — and  temporary 
trouble  to  which  he  is  exposed  is  due  to  loyalty  toward  the  woman  whom  he  loves.  He 
asked  Lucy  to  marry  him  on  the  day  when  her  father  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  for 
misfeasance,  and  she,  much  touched  by  his  proposal,  had  declined,  yet  given  him  hope 
in  the  future,  on  condition  that  he  would  take  her  brother  with  him  to  Africa  and  prepare 
him  for  an  honourable  life  which  would  redeem  the  family's  name.  Yonder  in  the  African 
wilderness  the  boy  proved  a  failure,  a  drunkard  and  a  sensuous  tyrant  in  his  conduct 
to  native  women.  Yet  there  was  some  sense  of  honour  left  in  the  youth,  and  when 
the  Explorer's  camp  was  beset  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  tribesmen,  he  accepted  a 
post  of  defence  which  would  mean  death  on  condition  that  the  Explorer  pledged  his 
word  of  honour  to  give  a  good  report  of  him  to  his  sister.  This  pledge,  given  to  a 
'  moriturus  '  to  nerve  his  courage,  would  prove  a  scourge  to  the  Explorer.  The  boy  fell, 
and  when  the  Explorer  came  back  to  England  and  glory  he  shared  the  lot  of  so  many 
great  pioneers — a  letter  to  the  Press  by  a  discharged  servant  accused  him  of  having 
driven  Lucy's  brother  to  his  doom,  and  the  majority — even  his  own  circle — believed  the 
reviler.  Only  Lucy  stood  by  him,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  defence  of 
her  lover,  she  proclaimed  her  betrothal  to  him.  But  in  her  mind,  too,  constantly  influenced 
by  her  friends,  there  lingered  doubt,  and  although  she  repressed  it  with  all  her  might, 
circumstances  forced  her  to  examine  the  Explorer  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charge. 

"  In  the  third  act  we  reach  this  fine  scene,  wherein  the  lips  of  the  strong  man,  partly 
sealed  by  the  pledge  of  his  word,  can  only  reveal  one  side  of  the  circumstances — the  part 
which  incriminates  him — whereas  he  must  withhold  his  justification.  Deluded  by  the 
shock  of  the  revelation,  Lucy  breaks  for  the  time  being  the  engagement,  and  the  Explorer 
once  more  seeks  Africa  and  such  climate  as  will  mean  no  return.  That  Lucy  repents 
and  the  play  ends  with  a  note  of  hope  and  happiness  is  a  detail.  The  question  is,  was  the 
Explorer  justified  in  sacrificing,  albeit  temporarily,  Lucy's  future  and  his  own  because 
under  stress  of  circumstances  he  had  undertaken  to  give  a  false  report  of  the  brother's 
behaviour  in  Africa?  It  is  a  moot  point  and  it  all  depends  on  the  ethical  view  taken  by 
the  audience.  There  are  circumstances,  especially  when  the  honour  and  fair  fame  of 
women  are  concerned,  where  the  pledged  word  is  sacred  beyond  all  dispute  and  where  a 
falsehood  may  cease  to  be  heinous.  There  are  others  when  the  well-chosen  cancellation 
of  the  compact  is  a  better  action  than  its  maintenance.  Especially  in  the  case  of  man  and 
woman  destined  to  share  their  lives  there  should  be  no  prevarication  merely  because 
under  force  majeure  a  promise,  as  given  by  the  Explorer,  had  been  rashly  (as  he  himself 
puts  it)  made.  However,  as  I  said  before,  that  is  a  point  of  view,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Maugham,  in  this  play  as  in  his 
former  works,  displays  an  astounding  mastery  of  stage-craft  as  well  as  a  fine  sense  of 
proportion — so  fine  indeed,  that,  whereas  some  may  dispute  the  basis  of  the  play,  the 
attention  of  assenters  and  dissentients  alike  is  riveted  without  intermission. 
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"  In  selecting  the  part  of  the  Explorer,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  has  been  most  happily 
inspired.  It  suits  him  to  perfection,  and  he  makes  it  a  splendid  picture  of  virility, 
restrained  power,  and  domination  by  strength  of  character.  From  the  first  the  audience 
was  wholly  in  sympathy  with  him,  and  time  after  time  he  was  (deservedly)  cheered  to  the 
echo.  The  Lucy  of  Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  who  was  warmly  received — partly,  no  doubt, 
in  order  to  give  her  a  token  of  goodwill  towards  her  prospective  career  as  an  actress- 
manageress — had  the  charm  of  dignity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  racial  (and  rational) 
Englishwoman.  The  weak  brother  was  played  by  Mr.  Shiel  Barry  in  the  right  key. 
There  was  no  effort  to  render  the  unpleasant  figure  theatrically  sympathetic.  Mr.  Barry 
played  the  part  just  as  he  felt  it — and  we  felt  it  with  him — the  surface  repellent,  as 
through  an  angle  revealed  the  pathos  of  youth  desirous  to  redeem  a  misspent  life  by  an 
honourable  exit.  The  comic  lovers  were  delightfully  played  by  Miss  Eva  Moore  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  George,  the  latter  of  whom  proved  that  he  commands  comedy  as  well  as 
drama  more  austere.  Minor  parts  were  well  filled  by  Miss  Mary  Rorke,  Mr.  Chas.  Rock, 
and  Mr.  Owen  Roughwood — in  fact,  there  was  not  a  flaw  in  the  cast,  although,  especially 
at  the  beginning  and  towards  the  end,  the  atmosphere  of  the  stage  was  pregnant  with 
nervousness. 

"  To  account  for  the  future  of  the  play  would  mean  to  venture  beyond  the  critic's 
sphere,  but  the  first  night  verdict  was  unanimous  and  it  proclaimed:  Success!  " 

NOTES 

Maugham  in  The  Summing  Up  says  he  wrote  The  Explorer  immediately  after  A  Man 
of  Honour  (i.e.  the  original  version).  It  met  with  no  success  round  the  managers,  as 
usual.  He  wrote  a  novelised  version  of  the  play  in  a  month,  which  was  published  in 
December,  1907.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  licence  for  production  was  dated  December 
3,  1907.  On  the  strength  of  the  success  of  Lady  Frederick  in  1907,  Lewis  Waller  produced 
The  Explorer  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  in  1908.  It  was  the  last  to  be  presented  of  the  four 
plays  which  he  had  running  simultaneously  in  the  West  End  that  year  (see  p.  56). 

The  play  only  ran  for  forty-eight  performances,  the  last  act  being  severely  criticised. 
It  was  followed  by  a  season  of  opera  in  English  by  the  Moody- Manners  Company,  as  it 
would  seem  Waller  was  unprepared  for  its  failure.  His  succeeding  productions,  both 
revivals  and  new  plays,  did  not  achieve  runs  of  any  great  length:  The  Duke's  Motto, 
September  8  to  November  21 ;  Henry  V  (revival  for  a  Christmas  season),  November 
25;  Chief  of  Staff,  by  Ronald  Macdonald,  February  2  to  February  13,  1909;  The  Three 
Musketeers  (revival),  March  3  to  April  22;  The  Conquest,  by  George  Fleming,  April  24 
to  April  30 ;  a  return  to  The  Three  Musketeers  for  a  week  from  May  1 ;  a  revival  of  Henry  IV, 
Part  I,  on  May  11,  which  also  lasted  only  a  week.  Waller  then  decided  again  to  try  The 
Explorer,  which  Maugham  had  revised  and  rewritten;  this  also  only  filled  the  bill  for  a 
week.  It  was  followed  by  Fires  of  Fate,  by  Conan  Doyle,  on  June  15,  which  achieved 
121  performances.    Actor-managers  certainly  were  kept  busy  in  those  days. 

Announcing  the  revised  version  of  The  Explorer,  the  Stage  (May  13,  1909)  wrote: 
"  Since  the  original  production,  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham,  in  accordance  with  views 
expressed  by  the  critics,  has  written  a  new  last  act  and  generally  improved  and 
strengthened  the  play." 

And  in  a  review  the  following  week,  the  Era  detailed  these  changes: 
"  In  the  old  version  of  the  last  act  Lucy's  cousin  and  admirer,  Sir  Robert  Boulger, 
sent  out  an  agent  to  Mombasa  to  make  enquiries.  Thus  the  truth  came  out,  Mackenzie 
was  reinstated  in  Lucy's  good  opinion,  and  they  were  reconciled.  In  the  present  and 
improved  play,  the  exonerating  cablegram  arrives,  but  Mackenzie,  sacrificing  his  love 
for  Lucy  to  the  preservation  of  her  belief  in  her  brother,  determines  that  she  shall  be 
maintained  in  her  illusion  and  refuses  to  allow  the  cablegram  to  be  shown  her.  Lucy, 
on  her  side,  has  such  thorough  faith  in  Mackenzie's  honour  that  she  relies  implicitly 
upon  it,  is  satisfied  that  his  conduct  was  irreproachable,  and  does  not  wish  to  know  more. 
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The  alteration  is  a  distinct  improvement  and  the  play  had  an  enthusiastic  reception." 

The  Stage  commented : 

"  The  last  act  is,  as  a  whole,  less  rewritten  than  revised.  We  note  a  purple  patch 
about  makers  of  Empire  that  was  not,  we  think,  so  purple  before.  It  had  last  night  a 
ready  response  from  patriotic  sentiment,  to  which  the  stage  has  just  now  a  tendency  to 
make  a  rather  ad  captandum  appeal.  The  act  as  it  stands  is  decidedly  an  improvement, 
and  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  other  revisions  of  the  play.  .  .  . 

"  Mr.  Waller  is  especially  impressive  in  the  third  act  in  the  moment  of  Mackenzie's 
quixotic  silence  to  Lucy's  emotional  appeals,  and  however  artificial  the  situation  may  be, 
the  actor's  art  here  worked  potently  on  last  night's  audience." 

The  play  was  first  published  in  191 2  (Heinemann). 

FILM  VERSION 

The  play  was  filmed  in  America  by  the  Jesse  L.  Lasky  Feature  Play  Company  in  1915. 
It  was  directed  by  George  Melford. 

CAST  (as  far  as  can  be  traced) 
Alexander  Mackenzie        . .         . .     Lou  Tellegen 

George  Allerton  . .         . .     Tom  Forman 

Lucy  Allerton        . .         . .         . .     Dorothy  Davenport  (Mrs.  Wallace  Reid) 

Also  in  cast:  James  Neil  and  H.  B.  Carpenter. 
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A   SATIRE   IN   FOUR  ACTS 

"  Ah!    Pour  estre  devot,  je  n'en  suis  pas  moins  homme  "— 

Le  Tartuffe 

(Written  in  1903) 

First  Presented  by  Charles  Frohman  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  London, 

February  24,  191 1  (48  performances). 
Revived  by  Peter  Cotes  at  the  New  Boltons  Theatre,  London,  March  27,   1951 

(24  performances). 


CHARACTERS 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Theodore 
Spratte 

Earl  Spratte         

Rev.  Lionel  Spratte 
Lord  Wroxham 

Bertram  Railing 

Ponsonby 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald 

Lady  Sophia  Spratte 

Winifred  Spratte 

Gwendolen  Durant 

Mrs.  Railing 

Louise  Railing 

Producer 

Designer 


Duke  of  York's,  191 1 

Robert  Loraine 
C.  M.  Lowne 
Basil  Hallam 
Athol  Stewart 
Thomas  Holding 
Duncan  McRae 
Ellis  Jeffreys 
Frances  Ivor 
Nina  Sevening 
Viva  Birkett 
Florence  Haydon 
Mary  Barton 
Dion  Boucicault 
Sets:  W.  Hann  &  Son 


Boltons,  1 95 1 

Kynaston  Reeves 
Julian  d'Albie 
Anthony  Tancred 
Robert  Sewell 
Peter  Wyngarde 
Richard  Coke 
Joan  Miller 
Una  Venning 
Jessica  Spencer 
Avis  Scott 
Vi  Stevens 
Hazel  Douglas 
Peter  Cotes 
Sets:  Richard  Lake 


The  Scene  is  the  same  throughout,  the  Drawing-room  at  St.  Gregory's  Vicarage. 

TIME:     The  Present. 

The  revival  at  the  Boltons  was  set  in  the  original  period:   "  Forty  Years  Ago." 
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SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I :  Lady  Sophia  Spratte  is  reading  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  the  drawing-room  of 
St.  Gregory's  Vicarage,  where  she  lives  with  her  widowed  brother,  Canon  Theodore 
Spratte.  Ponsonby,  the  butler,  brings  in  tea,  and  then  Lionel,  the  Canon's  son  and 
curate,  enters.  He  is  an  elegant  young  man,  who  complains  that  his  father  underpays 
him,  thus  obliging  him  to  leave  his  tailor's  bills  unpaid. 

The  Canon  is  a  tall,  handsome  man  with  curly  white  hair,  dignified  and  bland. 
When  he  comes  in  to  tea,  he  reminds  his  sister  that  they  are  expecting  a  guest — a 
rich  widow,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  The  absent-minded  Lady  Sophia  has  forgotten  to 
prepare  for  her,  but  the  admirable  Ponsonby  has  arranged  everything  on  his  own 
initiative. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  an  attractive,  well-dressed  woman  of  thirty-five,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  She  greets  the  Canon  with  flirtatious  compliments,  and  is  amused 
when  he  teases  his  son  about  his  fancy  for  Miss  Gwendolen  Durant,  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  brewer.  Lady  Sophia  re-enters  with  news  that  the  Canon's  daughter 
Winnie  is  bringing  Mr.  Railing  back  with  her.  The  Canon  is  quite  well  pleased,  for 
Railing  is  a  Christian  Socialist  and  he  regards  Socialism  as  on  the  upgrade:  "  My 
family  has  always  identified  itself  with  the  future,"  he  declares.  "  Advance  has 
always  been  our  watchword.  Advance  and  progress."  His  brother,  Lord  Spratte, 
enters  in  time  to  hear  this,  and  proceeds  to  deflate  him  by  casting  doubts  upon  the 
authenticity  of  their  pedigree. 

In  the  evening  paper  the  Canon  reads  that  the  Bishop  of  Colchester  is  dead.  He 
himself  covets  this  position,  which  he  hopes  to  achieve  through  an  influential  friend. 

Winnie  enters  with  Gwendolen  Durant  and  Bertram  Railing— a  good-looking, 
negligently  dressed  young  man,  author  of  The  Future  of  Socialism.  They  have  just 
come  from  a  political  meeting,  at  which  Railing's  oratory  was  much  appreciated. 
After  a  few  kind  words  to  the  Canon,  Gwendolen  leaves  them.  While  the  Canon  has 
taken  Railing  off  to  see  his  picture  gallery,  Winnie  asks  her  uncle  what  he  thinks  of 
the  young  man.  Lord  Spratte  says  he  probably  wears  detachable  shirt-cuffs— a  remark 
which  strikes  her  as  highly  snobbish.  She  declares  that  Railing  is  the  most  wonderful 
man  she  has  ever  seen,  and  that  she  fully  intends  to  say  so  to  her  father. 

Ponsonby's  announcement  that  Lord  Wroxham  is  in  the  library  leads  Canon 
Spratte  adroitly  to  get  rid  of  Railing.  He  hints  to  his  daughter  that  Wroxham  has 
come  to  propose  to  her,  and  sends  her  to  meet  him,  much  against  her  will.  Then  he 
tells  his  brother  and  sister  that  Wroxham  has  formally  asked  his  permission  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  Winnie.  Lord  Spratte  warns  him  that  she  prefers  Railing,  but  he 
refuses  even  to  entertain  the  idea.  When  Winnie  comes  back,  saying  that  she  has 
refused  Wroxham  because  she  is  engaged  to  Railing,  he  is  completely  taken  aback. 
Her  uncle,  amused  by  the  situation,  promises  to  stand  by  her.  The  Canon  tries  in 
turn  persuasion,  ridicule,  coercion  and  pathos,  but  Winnie  is  unmoved. 

Left  alone  with  Lady  Sophia,  the  Canon  dictates  a  note  to  the  Press,  denying  the 
rumour  that  he  has  been  offered  the  vacant  bishopric.  "  You  are  rather  a  downy  old 
bird,  aren't  you?  "  comments  his  sister. 

ACT  II :  The  Canon  reads-to  Lady  Sophia  a  newspaper  containing  his  statement  about  the 
bishopric.  With  Lord  Spratte  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  they  discuss  Winnie's  love-affair— 
the  Canon  vowing  that  he  will  make  her  break  her  foolish  engagement  and  marry 
Wroxham.  When  the  doorbell  rings,  he  starts— evidently  expecting  a  call  to  the 
bishopric— but  the  visitor  is  Gwendolen  Durant.  After  his  first  reaction  of  slight 
annoyance,  the  Canon  is  charming  to  her,  and  she  blushes  at  his  compliments.  She 
tells  him  that  her  father  is  using  all  his  influence  to  have  him  elected  Bishop  of 
Colchester.  His  son  Lionel,  however,  brings  a  rumour  that  another  man  has  been 
chosen. 
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Shattered  by  this  news,  the  Canon  is  comforted  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  takes 
advantage  of  her  sympathy  to  propose  to  her.  She  will  not  give  him  a  direct  answer, 
but  retires  to  her  room  "  to  think  it  over  ",  leaving  him  convinced  of  his  ultimate 
success. 

Winnie  comes  in,  pale  and  tired,  after  a  rather  trying  visit  to  her  prospective 
mother-in-law  at  Peckham.  Her  father,  seeing  her  shaken  by  the  experience,  cleverly 
withdraws  his  opposition  to  her  engagement.  Lord  Wroxham  enters,  and  the  Canon 
leaves  him  alone  with  Winnie,  to  whom  he  once  more  proposes;  she  refuses  him  again, 
but  accepts  his  offer  of  friendship  and  help  if  she  needs  it.  She  slips  away  as  her 
father  returns,  and  the  Canon  advises  Wroxham  to  keep  on  trying,  as  "  no  nice  girl 
accepts  a  man  the  first  three  times  he  asks  her  ". 

He  sits  down  and  writes  a  note  to  Mrs.  Railing.  Then  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  comes  to 
say  that  she  had  decided  to  accept  him.  He  presses  her  to  "  name  the  day  ",  suggesting 
a  wedding  in  six  weeks'  time.  When  she  tells  him  that  her  income  of  £5,000  will 
cease  on  her  remarriage  he  is  completely  taken  aback,  but  gentleman  enough  to  say 
that  he  will  consider  it  "  an  enviable  privilege  "  to  provide  for  her. 

ACT  III:  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  visit  is  over  and  she  has  come  to  say  goodbye.  The  Canon 
tells  her  and  Lady  Sophia  that  he  has  invited  Railing's  mother  and  sister  to  tea,  and 
that  the  outcome  will  be  that  Winnie  marries  Lord  Wroxham. 

He  has  not  yet  told  his  sister  about  his  own  engagement,  and  when  she  leaves  him 
with  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  he  tries  to  discourage  her  by  enumerating  the  disadvantages 
that  marriage  with  him  would  entail  ...  no  carriage,  no  maid,  district  visiting  instead 
of  parties  at  Ascot.  Highly  amused,  she  agrees  to  everything,  incidentally  remarking 
that  she  is  several  hundred  pounds  in  debt.  He  suggests  postponing  the  wedding  for 
a  year  or  two.  After  keeping  him  on  tenterhooks  for  a  while  longer,  she  bursts  out 
laughing  and  says  she  never  intended  to  marry  him.  "  And  don't  flirt  any  more  with 
widow  ladies.  They're  dreadfully  dangerous."  •  She  goes  out,  leaving  him  ruffled, 
but  very  much  relieved. 

Soon  afterwards  Winnie  and  Railing  come  in,  and  are  ostentatiously  left  together 
by  their  elders.  She  objects  to  his  attempts  to  cuddle  her,  saying  that  she  would 
"  feel  such  a  fool  if  anyone  came  in  ".  Noticing  his  cuffs,  she  asks  if  they  take  off: 
they  do,  and  he  admits  it  with  pride.  He  regards  her  suggestions  for  smartening  him 
up  as  unnecessary  and  rather  absurd;  nor  will  he  entertain  her  suggestion  that  her 
father  will  use  his  influence  to  get  him  a  better  position.  He  wants  her  to  live  and 
work  with  him  among  the  poor,  to  know  "  poverty  and  hardship,  and  the  weary, 
weary  round  of  every  day  ".  While  she  is  digesting  this  without  much  enthusiasm, 
they  are  joined  by  Lord  Spratte,  Lady  Sophia  and  the  Canon,  and  then  the  Railings 
arrive.  Mrs.  Railing  is  short  and  stout  and  shabbily  dressed:  she  clutches  a  huge 
umbrella.   Her  daughter  is  a  determined  and  aggressively  intellectual  young  woman. 

The  tea-party  is  not  a  success:  Louise  Railing  holds  forth  on  Socialism,  showing 
her  contempt  for  the  idle  rich— among  whom  she  classes  the  present  company;  while 
her  mother's  chief  topic  of  conversation  is  "  white  satin  "—otherwise  gin— which 
the  Canon  sends  Ponsonby  out  to  get  for  her.  When  they  have  gone  there  is  a  sigh 
of  relief  from  all  except  Winnie,  who  runs  out  of  the  room  in  tears.  The  Canon,  with 
great  satisfaction,  asks  his  sister  to  invite  Lord  Wroxham  to  tea  next  day. 

ACT  IV:  The  Canon  finds  his  son  Lionel  reading  a  detective  novel,  and  reproaches  him 
for  not  working  harder.  He  asks  whether  or  not  he  means  to  marry  Gwendolen. 
Lionel  remarks  that  there  is  no  particular  hurry,  and  when  his  father  says  that  someone 
else  may  cut  him  out,  suggests:  "You're  not  thinking  of  marrying  her  yourself, 
Governor?  "  The  Canon  is  noncommittal. 

Once  more  Lord  Wroxham  proposes  to  Winnie,  reminding  her  of  their  childhood 
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friendship,  and  this  time  he  is  not  rejected.  The  Canon  comes  in  singing  "  La  Donna 
6  mobile",  and  rejoices  at  the  news.  Sending  Wroxham  to  tell  Lady  Sophia,  he  asks 
Winnie  when  she  broke  off  her  engagement  to  Railing.  She  confesses  that  she  has 
not— at  the  moment  she  is  engaged  to  both  of  them,  and  loves  them  both;  but  she 
finds  living  up  to  Railing's  ideals  is  too  much  of  a  strain. 

When  Railing  calls,  Winnie  runs  away,  leaving  her  father  to  tell  him  that  she  has 
changed  her  mind.  The  young  man  will  not  take  his  word  for  it,  but  insists  on  seeing 
Winnie  herself.  She  confesses  that  her  enthusiasm  for  labour  and  temperance  was 
a  mere  pose,  that  she  doesn't  like  the  poor  and  doesn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  "  Have  you  no  care  for  humanity?  "  asks  Railing.  "  I  think  I  cared  less 
for  humanity  after  you  showed  me  how  your  cuffs  took  off,"  replies  Winnie  candidly. 
Wroxham's  proprietary  attitude  rouses  Railing's  suspicions :  he  forces  an  explanation 
from  the  others  and  goes  out,  slamming  the  door. 

When  Gwendolen  arrives  for  dinner,  the  Canon  immediately  begins  to  flirt  with 
her,  and  soon  asks  her  to  marry  him.  "  What  about  Lionel?  "  she  asks.  "  Lionel 
can  go  to  the  dickens,"  says  the  Canon — and  she  agrees. 

In  the  presence  of  Lady  Sophia,  the  Canon  suggests  to  his  brother  that  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  would  be  just  the  wife  for  him—"  if  it  weren't  for  that  ridiculous  will  of 
her  husband's  ".  It  then  transpires  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  story  is  a  sheer  invention, 
to  test  the  disinterestedness  of  her  suitors.  The  Canon's  brother  and  sister  realise 
that  he  has  fallen  into  the  trap,  and  rock  with  laughter  at  his  discomfiture. 

As  a  solace,  however,  Ponsonby  brings  in  a  telegram  offering  him  the  bishopric 
of  Colchester.  The  Canon  purrs  with  satisfaction  when  Ponsonby  addresses  him  as 
"my  lord  ",  and  turns  the  tables  on  his  brother  by  dictating  to  Lionel  a  notice  of 
his  forthcoming  wedding  to  Gwendolen  Durant. 


The  critic  in  The  Times,  February  25,  1911,  wrote: 

"  Mr.  Maugham  heads  his  programme  with  a  line  from  Tartuffe.  But  the  clerical 
humbug  does  not  come  from  Moliere;  he  comes  from  Barchester.  We  all  know  him 
intimately— in  the  pages  of  Trollope.  And  that  is  not  altogether  a  good  thing  for  Mr. 
Maugham,  because  it  is  not  very  easy  to  come  after  Trollope  in  the  matter  of  satirising 
clergymen.  Trollope's  satire— if  satire  it  was— was  always  genial;  nor  did  he  single  out 
one  clergyman.  He  painted  a  whole  clerical  set,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  saintly 
as  well  as  the  worldly,  and  he  set  them  in  a  clerical  atmosphere,  living  clerical  lives, 
showing  the  '  professional  bias  '  of  the  clergyman.  In  a  word,  he  showed  clergymen 
being  clergymen.  Now,  it  is  hardly  paradoxical  to  say  that  Mr.  Maugham's  clergyman, 
though  he  wears  clerical  dress  and  is  in  time  made  a  bishop,  is  never  seen  actually  being 
a  clergyman.  Take  away  his  black  coat  and  his  all-round  collar  and  he  is  merely  the 
worldling,  the  typical  '  pusher  ',  who  may  be  of  any  profession  you  please,  or  of  none. 
Instead  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Theodore  Spratte,  make  him  Theodore  Spratte, 
M.D.,  a  fashionable  Harley  Street  physician  manoeuvring  for  a  baronetcy,  and  the 
play  would  be  in  all  essentials  the  same  play  as  before.  You  cannot  say  of  any  of  the 
foibles  of  this  parson,  '  Ah!  that  is  a  true  clerical  weakness:  there  is  your  parson  to  the 
life!  '  The  secret  is  that  Mr.  Maugham  has  had  to  leave  Barchester  out.  He  cannot 
give  you  the  clerical  atmosphere.  That  being  so,  it  strikes  us  as  not  quite  '  cricket '  that 
Mr.  Maugham  should  make  his  worldling  a  parson.  If  he  had  brought  in  other  parsons, 
decent  fellows,  to  redress  the  balance,  as  Trollope  did,  a  la  bonne  heurel  But  he  does  not. 
He  presents  a  single  exception.  Further,  he  presents  this  single  exception  without 
subtlety— the  man  is  just  the  typical  worldling  doing  worldly  things  continuously  and 
unblushingly;  a  transparent  humbug.    The  result  is  that  you  laugh  at  him,  but  don't 
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for  a  moment  believe  in  him.  For  you  know  that  in  the  actual  world  of  to-day  this  is 
not  the  stuff  out  of  which  our  bishops  are  made. 

"  As  the  worldling  is  just  like  other  worldlings,  he  must  of  course  begin  by  being  a 
snob.  He  brags  of  his  noble  family  (forgetting  the  bill-broking  grandfather  and  the 
greengrocer  great-grandfather),  and  is  proud  of  his  sham  coat  of  arms.  Snobbery,  he 
frankly  declares  (for  he  has  no  objection  to  repeating  what  has  often  been  said  before), 
is  the  secret  of  England's  greatness.  Of  course  he  worships  money  as  well  as  rank.  He 
wishes  his  daughter  to  marry  a  rich  young  peer.  And  when  his  daughter  has  fallen  in 
love,  or  thinks  she  has  fallen  in  love,  with  a  young  Socialist  from  Peckham  Rye,  he 
cunningly  invites  the  Socialist's  h-dropping,  gin-drinking  mother  and  bumptious, 
vulgar  sister  to  tea,  in  order  that  his  daughter  may  be  disgusted  by  their  bad  manners. 
(Evidently  the  worldling  is  also  a  playgoer,  and  had  noted  how  this  trick  had  made  a 
good  scene  in  one  or  two  plays,  notably  in  one  of  the  late  Mr.  St.  John  Hankin's.)  But 
the  worldling  is  also  a  great  squire  of  dames,  especially  of  wealthy  dames.  He  proposes 
marriage  to  a  rich  widow,  who  fools  him  by  pretending  that  her  income  under  her 
husband's  will  ceases  with  her  re-marriage.  Then  he  makes  desperate  efforts  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  entanglement.  The  lady,  however,  sees  through  him — as  well  she  may, 
for  this  humbug  is  as  transparent  as  an  innocent  child — and  when  she  has  had  her  fun 
out  of  him,  leaves  him  with  a  laugh.  Thereupon  he  turns  to  the  next  '  fortune  '  handy; 
this  time  the  lady  is  really  and  truly  eprise,  and  the  humbug  triumphs.  For  a  touch  of 
cynicism,  this  triumph  is  made  at  the  expense  of  his  own  son,  who  had  himself  been 
wooing  the  lady.  As  a  crowning  triumph,  he  gets  his  bishopric.  Apparently  he  gets  it 
by  simply  talking  about  it  in  his  own  drawing-room.  Stay !  there  is  just  a  hint  that  he 
has  been  '  working  '  the  Press  in  his  own  favour.  But  there  is  no  picture  of  a  real  struggle, 
of  any  real  capacity  for  intrigue.  Remembering  Trollope's  handling  of  this  theme,  when 
there  was  an  episcopal  vacancy  in  Barchester,  you  feel  a  little  disappointed.  If  we  are 
to  be  shown  a  bishopric  got  by  scheming,  at  any  rate  let  us  have  some  scheming ! 

"  There  you  have  Mr.  Maugham's  characteristic,  easy,  happy-go-lucky  way.  He 
draws  a  humbug,  but  so  simple  a  humbug  that  a  baby  could  detect  him.  He  makes  him 
a  clergyman,  and  is  at  no  pains  to  give  him  any  really  distinguishing  marks  of  his 
profession.  But  you  laugh  at  the  humbug  all  the  more,  because  it  is  just  the  virtue  of 
this  easy,  happy-go-lucky  way  of  Mr.  Maugham's  to  make  you  laugh.  His  people  won't 
bear  thinking  about — but  that  is  not  Mr.  Maugham's  affair.  You  laugh,  then,  at  the 
pleasant,  gentlemanly,  plausible  rogue,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  rather  like  him,  as  you 
rather  like  any  thoroughly  persistent  rogue  who,  somehow  or  other,  always  '  gets  there  '. 
If  you  don't  like  him,  it  is  assuredly  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Loraine,  who  plays  him  genially, 
joyously  almost,  and  with  the  lightest  possible  touch.  You  like,  too,  the  '  merry  widow  ' 
of  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys,  who  in  these  highly  sophisticated,  elegantly  dressed  parts  is 
without  a  rival.  You  like,  again,  the  bluff  gentleman,  brother  to  the  humbug  and  honest 
contrast  to  him,  played  by  Mr.  Lowne.  Miss  Florence  Haydon  and  Miss  Mary  Barton 
are  both  excellent  as  the  vulgar  mother  and  daughter  from  Peckham,  and  Miss  Nina 
Sevening  plays  prettily  as  the  humbug's  daughter.  There  was  a  continuous  ripple  of 
laughter  through  the  whole  house  last  night,  which  sometimes  became  a  roar.  That  is 
the  best  of  Mr.  Maugham;  you  can  always  be  sure  that  he  will  make  you  laugh.  But  the 
moment  you  begin  to  look  into  his  clerical  humbug,  and  ask  yourself  whether  he  has 
been  well  and  truly  drawn — why,  then,  you  think  it  time  to  go  back  to  Barchester." 

NOTES 

In  The  Summing  Up,  Maugham  says:  "  During  the  rehearsals  of  A  Man  of  Honour 
I  had  discovered  that  some  scenes  of  flirtatious  badinage  in  the  first  act  were  amusing, 
and  I  decided  that  I  could  write  a  comedy.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  write  one  now.  I 
called  it  Loaves  and  Fishes.  Its  hero  was  a  worldly,  ambitious  parson,  and  the  story 
dealt  with  his  courtship  of  a  rich  widow,  his  intrigues  to  get  a  bishopric  and  his  final 
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capture  of  a  pretty  heiress.  No  manager  would  consider  it;  it  was  thought  impossible 
that  a  play  that  held  a  clergyman  up  to  ridicule  would  be  tolerated." 

In  1906  it  was  turned  into  a  novel,  The  Bishop's  Apron,  and  the  play  was  eventually 
produced  in  191 1,  when  it  was  badly  received  and  failed  to  attract. 

It  followed  the  production  of  the  two  serious  plays,  The  Tenth  Man  and  Grace,  both 
of  which,  though  not  failures,  were  not  big  successes.  Maugham  says  in  The  Summing  Up: 

"  Loaves  and  Fishes  failed  to  have  a  long  run  because  the  public  of  that  day  was  uneasy 
at  seeing  a  clergyman  made  fun  of.  The  play  is  written  somewhat  extravagantly,  so 
that  it  suggests  farce  rather  than  comedy,  but  it  has  some  amusing  scenes  in  it." 

It  was  not  published  in  play  form  until  1924  (Heinemann). 
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When  the  play  was  first  published  in  1912,  no  time  was  specified,  but  "  the  present  day  "  would 
be  implied.  In  the  Collected  Plays  (193 1),  the  time  is  given  as  1890  and  this  is  followed  in 
the  1952  edition.  It  would  seem  that  Maugham  decided  to  set  back  the  play  so  that  the  boudoir 
scene  would  be  more  producible  in  the  days  of  short  hair,  as  a  period  piece. 

For  the  revival  at  the  Globe  the  play  was  set  in  contemporary  dress  (191 3)  and  at  the  Savoy  (1946) 
the  period  of  the  play  was  set  back  to  the  year  1885. 

SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I  :  Lady  Mereston  has  summoned  her  brother,  Paradine  Fouldes,  to  Monte  Carlo. 
She  asks  him  to  prevent  her  son  Charles  from  marrying  Lady  Frederick  Berolles — 
fifteen  years  his  senior — with  whom  he  is  infatuated.  The  young  man  enters,  with 
Lady  Frederick  and  others,  among  them  her  brother,  Captain  Gerald  O'Mara,  who 
wants  to  marry  Admiral  Carlisle's  daughter  Rose.  The  Admiral  at  first  objects  that 
Rose  is  too  young,  but  is  wheedled  by  Lady  Frederick  into  giving  his  consent,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  young  people. 

Lady  Frederick  confides  to  her  brother  that  she  is  heavily  in  debt,  and  urgently 
needs  money.  He  advises  her  to  marry  Mereston,  who  is  very  rich,  but  she  thinks  it 
would  be  unfair  to  take  advantage  of  his  inexperience.  Gerald  then  suggests  that  she 
might  take  Captain  Montgomerie,  who  is  also  well  off  and  "  not  a  bad  sort ". 

Having  sent  Mereston  off  to  bed,  Lady  Frederick  has  a  long  talk  with  Fouldes, 
who  was  once  her  devoted  suitor.  He  knows  all  about  her  debts,  and  at  first  attempts 
to  buy  her  off;  failing  in  this,  he  threatens  to  tell  Charles  about  her  past  love-affairs. 
She  counters  by  producing  some  compromising  letters  written  by  a  Folies  Bergere 
dancer  to  the  late  Lord  Mereston  (outwardly  a  pattern  of  propriety),  hinting  that 
she  could  show  them  to  Lady  Mereston.  Then,  generously,  she  offers  to  let  Fouldes 
burn  them,  but  he  refuses.  They  part  with  mutual  respect,  as  declared  adversaries. 

Captain  Montgomerie  then  proposes  to  Lady  Frederick,  and,  being  rejected, 
blackmails  her  through  his  financial  hold  over  her  brother.  Gerald  confesses  that 
he  owes  the  Captain  £900,  which  he  has  to  repay  within  two  days. 

ACT  II :  Gerald  and  Rose  are  making  plans  for  the  future — to  the  amusement  of  Admiral 
Carlisle  and  Lady  Frederick,  who  are  listening  unseen.  When  Rose  and  her  father 
have  gone  out,  the  brother  and  sister  discuss  their  financial  difficulties:  the  bills 
have  already  been  negotiated  and  she  cannot  find  out  who  holds  them;  nor  can  Fouldes, 
who  has  offered  to  help  her.  She  refuses  his  offer  of  £7,000  for  the  Mereston  letters. 
Her  dressmaker,  Madame  Claude,  calls  to  insist  on  payment,  but  is  cleverly  side- 
tracked. 

Captain  Montgomerie  renews  his  suit,  telling  Lady  Frederick  frankly  that  his 
father — the  Polish  Jew,  Aaron  Levitski — was  a  moneylender,  and  that  he  wishes  to 
marry  her  so  as  to  climb  into  Society.  Her  brother's  bills  are  in  his  hands,  and  he 
will  give  them  to  her  if  she  accepts  him. 

In  front  of  Fouldes,  Mereston  and  his  mother  quarrel  about  Lady  Frederick. 
The  young  man  refuses  to  hear  a  word  against  her,  and  insists  that  his  mother  shall 
repeat  her  accusations  to  Lady  Frederick  herself.  The  latter,  when  Lady  Mereston 
produces  a  letter  confessing  to  an  affair  with  a  married  man,  says  that  she  wrote  it 
to  shield  her  sister-in-law  (now  dead),  the  real  culprit.  Fouldes  and  Mereston  believe 
her.  Thoroughly  enraged,  Lady  Frederick  sends  for  the  late  Lord  Mereston's  letters 
and  burns  them  in  front  of  Lady  Mereston,  without  telling  her  what  they  are.  She 
says  she  is  leaving  Monte  Carlo,  and  that  if  Mereston  calls  on  her  in  Town  he  will 
not  be  received.  The  young  man,  distressed,  apologises  for  his  mother's  behaviour 
and  asks  Lady  Frederick  to  marry  him.  She  promises  to  give  him  her  answer  next  day. 

ACT  III:  Lady  Frederick  receives  Mereston  in  her  dressing-room,  letting  him  watch 
her  as  she  makes  up  her  face  and  does  her  hair.   Though  disillusioned  to  find  that  so 
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much  of  her  beauty  is  artificial,  he  gallantly  repeats  his  proposal,  but  is  obviously 
relieved  when  she  refuses  him.  After  he  has  left,  her  brother  calls,  accompanied  by 
Rose  and  the  Admiral,  to  whom  he  has  confessed  his  difficulties,  and  who  has  settled 
his  debt  with  Captain  Montgomerie.  Sending  the  young  people  out,  the  Admiral 
proposes  to  Lady  Frederick,  who  very  graciously  declines.  The  next  to  call  is 
Montgomerie,  who  repeats  his  offer  to  Lady  Frederick  and,  when  she  turns  him 
down,  produces  her  two  bills  with  a  demand  for  immediate  payment.  Fouldes  writes 
him  a  cheque  for  the  sum  and  peremptorily  sends  him  away.  When  the  others  have 
gone,  the  faithful  Fouldes  proposes  once  again  to  Lady  Frederick,  who  at  last  accepts 
him. 


J.  T.  Grein  in  the  Sunday  Times  and  Special,  October  27,  1907,  wrote: 

"  Lady  Frederick  is  what  Oliver  de  Jalin  in  the  Demi  Monde  calls  '  a  speckled  peach  \ 
Only  the  speckles  are  English  and  not  damaging  to  the  goods.  She  haunts  Monte  Carlo ; 
she  has  debts;  she  touches  up  hair  and  complexion;  she  lost  her  husband  conveniently 
early;  she  is  a  woman  with  whom  all  men  between  eighteen  and  eighty  are  apt  to  fall  in 
love;  she  has  antecedents  of  which  some  chapters  are  shrouded  in  mystery.  No  wonder 
that  women — '  the  Competition  ' — look  askance  at  her,  and  that  Lady  Mereston  is 
anxious  to  prevent  a  match  with  her  boy  of  twenty-two,  who  is  terribly  smitten.  But 
Lady  Frederick  is  a  good  sort.  She  could  disarm  the  mother  by  making  use  of  a  packet 
of  compromising  letters  which  would  rather  disturb  the  pious  memories  of  the  late 
Lord  Mereston.  It  would  cost  her  no  trouble  whatsoever  to  lead  the  boy  to  the  altar, 
although  ugly  means  are  used  to  blacken  her  character.  She,  however,  prefers  to  adopt 
the  methods  of  David  Garrick :  disenchantment  is  a  potent  medicine.  And  so  we  see  in 
the  last  act  how  Lady  Frederick,  before  her  toilet  table,  fights  time  and  wrinkles,  and 
how  the  boy  battles  with  his  vanishing  illusions.  In  the  end  Lady  Frederick  marries  an 
old  love  whom  the  impulsive  Irish  girl  had  refused  in  her  schooldays  when  a  title  was 
more  alluring  than  a  loving  heart. 

"  Mr.  W.  S.  Maugham,  who  revealed  such  great  talent  in  The  Man  of  Honour,  made 
in  this  pleasant  little  play  his  first  attempt  at  comedy,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  succeeded 
well  enough.  It  is  not  quite  a  lifelike  comedy,  nor  is  it  free  from  the  artifice  and  calculation 
which  was  customary  in  the  days  of  the  ■  well-made  play  '.  There  is  something 
mechanical  in  the  humour  and  in  the  characters  which  would  have  prompted  me  if  I 
had  read  the  manuscript  to  advise  the  author  to  change  the  time  of  the  action.  To  me 
these  delightful,  well-spoken,  gracefully  conversational  people  are  not  of  to-day.  I  see 
them  in  the  formal  surroundings  and  clothes  of  the  late  sixties;  I  see  them  even  more 
forcibly  in  the  picturesque  raiment  of  powder  and  wig.  Indeed,  if  light  verse  were 
substituted  for  prose,  Mr.  Maugham  would  have  found  in  his  story  exquisite  material 
for  a  poetic  comedy.  But  I  must  take  the  work  as  it  is  presented,  and  undoubtedly, 
despite  its  corseted  form  and  somewhat  antiquated  devices,  it  has  charm.  For  all  that 
Mr.  Maugham  is  by  nature  not  a  comedy-writer,  he  has  the  mind  dramatic.  Give  him 
strong  situations — things  which  grip — and  he  is  the  right  man  to  handle  them  firmly  and 
with  originality.  There  is  a  scene  in  the  second  act  which  is  in  the  true  vein  of  the  author 
of  The  Man  of  Honour.  It  is  the  moment  when,  in  order  to  undo  Lady  Frederick,  the 
mother  of  her  boy-lover  produces  a  letter  in  which  the  heroine  stands  self-confessed  of  a 
liaison.  It  is  an  old  letter;  all  the  parties  mentioned  in  it  are  dead,  save  Lady  Frederick. 
Her  sole  weapon  of  defence  is  her  word  of  honour — the  declaration  that  the  letter  served 
to  save  a  friend.  Of  course,  her  antagonists  doubt  her  word,  but  so  powerfully,  so 
convincingly  is  the  scene  written,  and  so  beautifully  is  it  acted  by  Miss  Ethel  Irving, 
that  the  hearer  is  fully  persuaded  of  her  truthfulness.  It  is  a  human  scene  which  will 
prove  the  mainstay  of  the  play. 

"  In  many  respects  the  cast  has  been  chosen  with  great  acumen.   Miss  Ethel  Irving, 
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all  mobility,  impulse,  emotion  as  the  Irish  widow,  has  never  acted  so  well.  She  made  the 
audience  love  Lady  Frederick  at  first  sight,  she  maintained  the  interest  to  the  last  moment. 
Even  the  somewhat  laborious  episode  in  the  dressing-room,  when  we  were  initiated 
into  many  secrets  of  the  complexionist,  was  attractive  because  the  actors  played  without 
the  least  affectation.  Mr.  C.  M.  Lowne  handled  the  elderly  admirer  with  great  discretion, 
and  never  excited  the  derisive  smile  so  ready  at  the  expense  of  the  middle-aged  lovers, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Holmes-Gore  actually  succeeded  in  impersonating  an  Anglo-Hebrew 
moneylender  without  exaggeration.  He  made  a  semi-gentleman  of  him,  somewhat 
overdressed  and  obtrusive,  but  on  a  footing  of  peace  with  the  pronunciation  of  English. 
It  was  quite  a  novel  and  an  excellent  performance.  Mr.  Graham  Browne  was  rather  too 
virile  for  the  boy-lover,  and  Miss  Beryl  Faber  played  the  mother  in  an  effective  and 
severe  manner.  A  delightful  little  characterisation  in  comedy  was  the  French  dressmaker 
with  social  aspirations  by  Miss  Florence  Wood.  It  was  fraught  with  heredity.  When  the 
time  comes  for  Miss  Wood  to  powder  her  hair,  she  may  prove  herself  a  worthy  successor 
to  her  distinguished  mother,  Mrs.  John  Wood.  Lady  Frederick  is  an  entertainment 
which  (from  impressions  gathered  at  the  dress  rehearsal)  should  appeal  to  all  playgoers 
who  know  how  to  appreciate  good  acting  and  the  graceful  pleasantry  of  an  author  of 
distinction." 

NOTES 

After  the  rejection  of  Loaves  and  Fishes,  Lady  Frederick  was  written.  In  The  Summing 
Up  Maugham  says :  "  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  best  chance  was  to  write  a  comedy 
with  a  big  part  for  an  actress,  who,  if  she  liked  it,  might  induce  a  manager  to  give  the 
play  a  trial.  I  asked  myself  what  sort  of  part  would  be  likely  to  appeal  to  a  leading  lady, 
and  having  made  up  my  mind  on  this  point,  wrote  Lady  Frederick.  But  its  most  effective 
scene,  the  scene  that  afterwards  made  it  so  successful,  was  one  in  which  the  heroine,  in 
order' to  disillusion  a  young  lover,  let  him  come  into  her  dressing-room  and  discover 
her  without  any  make-up  on  her  face  and  with  her  hair  dishevelled.  At  that  distant  time 
make-up  was  not  universal  and  most  women  wore  false  hair.  But  no  actress  would 
consent  to  let  an  audience  see  her  in  this  condition  and  manager  after  manager  refused  it." 

It  was  only  the  persistence  of  Golding  Bright,  his  agent,  that  finally,  after  having 
written  six  full-length  plays  which  had  all  been  rejected,  led  to  the  acceptance  of  Lady 
Frederick,  which  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  in  1907.  "  When  Lady 
Frederick  was  produced,"  writes  Maugham,  "  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  little  money 
I  had  come  into  when  I  was  twenty-one,  my  novels  did  not  bring  me  in  enough  to  live 
upon,  and  I  could  earn  nothing  by  journalism.  I  had  been  given  a  little  reviewing  now 
and  then  and  once  persuaded  an  editor  to  let  me  do  the  notice  of  a  play,  but  I  evidently 
had  no  gifts  in  that  direction;  indeed,  the  editor  in  question  told  me  that  I  had  no  sense 
of  the  theatre.  If  Lady  Frederick  was  a  failure  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  nothing 
for  me  but  to  go  back  to  the  hospital  for  a  year  to  refresh  my  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  then  get  a  post  as  surgeon  on  a  ship." 

The  play  was  his  first  big  success.  Immediately,  his  other  plays  were  produced: 
Jack  Straw,  March,  1908;  Mrs.  Dot,  April,  1908;  and  The  Explorer,  June,  1908  Thus 
he  achieved  the  unusual  feat  of  having  four  plays  running  in  the  West  End  at  the  same 
time  He  comments:  "  The  first  three  had  long  runs.  The  Explorer  was  only  just  not  a 
failure.  I  did  not  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  in  those  days  the  takings  of  a  popular 
play  were  much  less  than  they  are  now,  and  my  royalties  were  small,  but  I  was  at  all 
events  relieved  from  financial  anxiety  and  my  future  seemed  sure.  The  fact  that  I  had 
four  plays  running  at  once  brought  me  great  notoriety,  and  Bernard  Partridge  drew 
a  cartoon  for  Punch  in  which  William  Shakespeare  was  shown  biting  his  fingers  in  front 
of  the  boards  that  advertised  my  plays.  I  was  much  photographed  and  much  interviewed 
Distinguished  people  sought  my  acquaintance.  My  success  was  spectacular  and 
unexpected." 
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The  cartoon  referred  to  by  Maugham  (reproduced  on  p.  58)  was  published  in  Punch, 
June  24,  1908.   It  formed,  with  the  following  letterpress,  the  "  Epilogue  "  to  Vol.  134: 

"  At  last,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  I  know  your  name 
so  well,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  able  to  put  a  face  to  it."  And  he  shook 
England's  Dramatist  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  Let  me  see,"  he  went  on,  "  you  have 
twenty-three  plays  running  in  London  just  now,  I  think?  " 

"  Twenty-four,"  said  the  Dramatist  modestly. 

"  You  must  be  a  man  of  many  parts,"  hazarded  Mr.  Punch. 

"  Well,  of  course  I " 

"  There  are  one  or  two  things  about  which  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you.  I  have  seen 
your  name  so  often  on  programmes,  hoardings,  and — if  you  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning 
it — motor-omnibuses,  that  I  feel  I  know  you  quite  well." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  England's  Dramatist. 

"  A  playwright,"  continued  the  Sage,  "  particularly  a  twenty-fourth  playwright, 
must  have  a  great  knowledge  of  affairs.  Also,  by  long  practice,  he  must  have  achieved 
the  art  of  projecting  himself  into  the  personality  of  others.  Tell  me,  then,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  new  fashion  in  women's  dress?  " 

"  Woman,"  said  the  Dramatist,  "  is  cutting  off  her  petticoats  to  increase  her  hats." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Punch  gently,  "but  I  was  not  for  the  moment  addressing 
Mr.  Somerset  Maugham,  the  brilliant  epigrammatist,  but  one  of  his  many  heroines. 
I  wish  for  an  expert  opinion." 

"  Then  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence  that  there  is  very  little  in  it." 

"So  I  rather  gathered.  As  Father  Bernard  Maugham,  then,  it  might  be  your 
duty  to " 

"  You  misunderstand.  I  mean  that  there  is  little  chance  of  the  fashion  being  adopted 
to  any  extent.  We  pretend  in  the  Press  that  it  will,  just  as  we  pretend  that  everybody 
calls  the  Exhibition  the  White  City.   But  nobody  does  call  it  that,  of  course." 

"  You  are  speaking  now  as  Alfred  Maughams worth?  "  queried  Mr.  Punch. 

"  Rather  as  the  Maugham  in  the  Street.  And  I  say  that  I  do  not  do  and  think  things 
just  because  my  ha'penny  paper  tells  me  that  I  do." 

"  A  very  proper  spirit.  By  the  way,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  advance  the 
Exhibition  has  made  since  it  first  opened." 

Mr.  Maughamri  Kiralfy  bowed. 

"  Let  us  hope  now  that  England  will  do  herself  justice  in  the  Olympic  Games.  And 
that  reminds  me.  WThat  is  your  opinion  of  Australia's  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  Triangular 
Test  Matches?  " 

"  Briefly,"  said  the  Maugham  Sahib  of  Nawanagar,  "  that  it  is  unsporting.  We  hear 
frequently  that  these  matches  help  to  keep  the  Empire  together,  and  we  have  been  told 
that  you  cannot  have  Empire  without  sacrifice;  but  Australia,  all  through,  seems  to  keep 
her  eye  fixed  firmly  on  the  main  chance." 

"  It  is  evident,"  said  Mr.  Punch  severely,  "  that  you  are  speaking  now  as  a  Radical 
Maughamber,  and  it  is  therefore  my  painful  duty  to  call  you  a  Little  Englander." 

"  Why  not  tell  me  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  the  baby?  "  asked  England's  Suffragist 
scornfully. 

"  My  dear  Maughdam,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  raising  his  hat,  "  I  should  not  tell  you  to 
do  anything  so  ridiculous." 

"  Women  are  as  good  as  men,"  suggested  Lady  Henry  Somerset  Maugham. 

"  You  will  never  get  me  to  admit,"  said  the  Sage,  bowing  gallantly,  "  that  they  are 
no  better  than  men.  Yet  it  is  still  possible  to  feel  that  they  are  not  such  good  citizens, 
that  they  cannot  take  such  a  wide  view  of  affairs,  and  that  their  logical  sense  is  not  quite 
so  prominent.  However,  we  shall  do  no  good  by  arguing.  Let  me,  instead,  take  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Maugham  Allan  on  another  question.  At  what  precise  moment  does  a 
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Watch  Committee  decide  to  prohibit  a  performance?  At  the  moment  when  it  is  shocked, 
or  at  the  moment  when  it  realises  that  it  ought  to  be  shocked?  " 

"  The  Manchester  Watch  Committee  is  quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Maughamiston 
Chant  firmly. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  "  I  beg  your  pardon. '  Shall  we — er — leave  the  ladies 
for  a  moment?  I  think  I  feel  more  at  home  with  your  male  characters." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham,  "  I  am  tired  of  them  all." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  address  you  as  yourself,  and  ask  you,  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Shakespeare  Memaugham — Memorial?  " 

"  You  make  it  rather  difficult  for  me,"  he  said,  "  I— er — well.  .  .  .  Well,  it's  like  this. 
Shakespeare  has  no  plays  on  in  London  at  the  present  time." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Punch.  "You  think  prolificacy  rather  than  genius  should  be 
rewarded ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that.  But  what  if  genius  itself 
were  prolific?    I  am  thinking  now  of  one  whose  total  output  is  rapidly  approaching  a 

century-and-a-half  of  volumes,  and  whose  wit,  humour,  geniality,  kindliness,  and " 

Here  he  said  several  things  which  modesty  forbids  him  to  say  again.  "  Where,  you  ask, 
is  such  a  man  to  be  found?  Where  can  the  results  of  his  genius  be  obtained?  I  will  tell 
you.   Nay,  more,  I  will " 

"  I  don't  mind  if  you  do,"  said  the  Maugham  in  the  Street,  "  because  I  know  quite 
well  what's  coming  next.  You're  going  to  give  me  your  jolly  old 
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A  few  annotations  on  topical  allusions  may  be  useful : 

Father  Bernard  Maugham  =  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  popular  Catholic  preacher 
who  drew  large  congregations  to  the  Farm  Street  Church,  Mayfair. 

Alfred  Maughamsworth= Alfred  Harmsworth,  later  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  newspaper 
proprietor. 
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Mr.  Maughamri  Kiralfy=Imre  Kiralfy,  designer  and  organiser  of  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition  at  the  White  City,  1908. 

Maugham  Sahib  of  Nawanagar=Ranjitsinhji,  the  famous  Indian  cricketer. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  Maugham  =  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  the  temperance  advocate 
and  feminist. 

Miss  Maugham  Allan=Miss  Maud  Allan,  dancer,  created  a  sensation  with  her 
Vision  of  Salome  dance  at  the  Palace  Theatre  in  March,  1908.  Her  performance  was 
banned  by  Manchester  Watch  Committee. 

Mrs.  Maughamiston  Chant=Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  a  social  reformer. 

By  the  time  that  this  cartoon  appeared,  Lady  Frederick  had  transferred  to  the  New 
Theatre.  For  the  250th  performance  (at  the  Criterion)  June  3,  1908,  a  Souvenir  was 
presented  to  the  audience.  It  consisted  of  a  copy  of  F.  Howard  Michael's  portrait  of 
Ethel  Irving  as  Lady  Frederick. 

The  play  was  first  published  in  191 2  (Heinemann). 

Several  curtain-raisers  were  used  during  the  long  run  of  Lady  Frederick  at  the  various 
theatres  to  which  it  transferred,  though  there  was  not  one  at  the  first  performance.  On 
the  second  night,  however,  it  was  preceded  by  The  Peacemaker,  by  E.  M.  Bryant.  When 
it  was  revived  at  the  Globe  in  191 3,  it  was  preceded  by  Their  Point  of  View,  by  Wilfred 
T.  Coleby.  Ethel  Barrymore  created  the  part  in  America  and  played  it  again  in  the  film. 

FILM  VERSION 
The  play  was  filmed  in  America  under  the  title  of  The  Divorcee  by  Metro  Pictures 
Corporation  in  1919.  It  was  directed  by  Herbert  Blache. 

CAST 

Lady  Frederick  Berolles  . .  Ethel  Barrymore 

Mr.  Paradine  Fouldes  (Sir)         . .  H.  E.  Herbert 

Lady  Mereston  (Mother)  . .  Maud  Turner  Gordon 

Lord  Mereston  (Her  Son)  . .  Eugene  Strong 

Captain  Montgomerie       . .         . .  Joseph  Kilgour 

Rose  (Kitty  Beresford)     . .         . .  Naomi  Childers 

Madame  Claude Ricca  Allen 

Extra  Characters: 

Lord  Mereston  (Father)  . .  Harold  Entwhistle 

Horace  (Servant  or  Waiter?)     . .  John  Goldsworthy 

Lord  Frederick  Berolles  . .  E.  J.  Ratcliffe 
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A  LIGHT   COMEDY   IN   THREE   ACTS 

(Written  in  1904) 

First  Presented  by  Charles  Frohman  and  Arthur  Chudleigh  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 

London,  April  27,  1908  (272  performances). 
Revived  by  the  Arts  Theatre  Group  of  Actors  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  London,  October 

a,  1951- 

CHARACTERS  Comedy,  1908  Arts,  1951 

James  Blenkinsop  Fred  Kerr  Anthony  Ireland 

Gerald  Halstane W.  Graham  Browne  Jack  Allen 
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CHARACTERS 

Comedy,  1908 

Arts,  1 95 1 

Freddie  Perkins 

Kenneth  Douglas 

Gerald  Harper 

Charles 

Herbert  Ross 

Douglas  Jefferies 

Mr.  Rixon 

George  Bellamy 

Bertram  Shuttleworth 

Mason 

Horton  Cooper  , 

Bertram  Shuttleworth 

Mr.  Wright 

Brian  Egerton 

Bryan  Grant 

George 

H.  Gerrish 

Bryan  Grant 

Lady  Sellenger 

Marie  Illington 

Margaret  Withers 

Nellie  Sellenger 

Lydia  Bilbrooke 

Daphne  Slater 

Miss  Eliza  Macgregor     . . 

Lena  Halliday 

Louise  Hampton 

Mrs.  Worthley  ("  Mrs.  Dot  ") 

Marie  Tempest 

Patricia  Burke 

Producer 

Dion  Boucicault 

Joan  Swinstead 

Designer 

Sets:  Walter  Hamilton 

Sets:  Ronald  Brown 
Costumes:  Michael  Ellis 

ACT       I:     Gerald  Halstane's  Fla1 

:,  London. 

ACT     II:     Mrs.  Worthley's  Villa 

on  the  River  Thames.   The  Garden. 

(A  Few  Weeks  Later.) 

ACT  III:     The  Same.   (A  Week  Later.) 

The  Morning-room. 

TIME      :     The  Present. 

The  revival  at  the  Arts  Theatre  was  set  in  the  original  period  of  1908. 


SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I :  While  waiting  in  Gerald  Halstane's  rooms  to  dun  him  on  his  return,  his  tailor 
hears  from  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Rixon,  that  the  young  man  has  inherited  the  title  and 
fortune  of  his  cousin,  Lord  Hollington,  killed  in  India.  Gerald  is  still  unaware  of 
this  when  he  enters  with  his  friends,  the  fashionable  middle-aged  bachelor,  Blenkinsop, 
and  young  Freddie  Perkins,  nephew  and  secretary  of  Mrs.  Worthley  ("  Mrs.  Dot  "). 
He  tells  them  that  his  financial  position  is  so  desperate  that  he  proposes  to  dismiss 
his  manservant  Charles,  sell  up  and  go  abroad. 

In  spite  of  his  instructions  that  he  is  "  not  at  home  ",  Mrs.  Dot  insists  upon  entering. 
She  sends  Freddie  and  Blenkinsop  into  another  room  while  she  has  an  intimate  talk 
with  Gerald.  As  the  widow  of  a  brewer,  she  is  exceedingly  well  off,  and  she  suggests 
to  Gerald  (who  is,  in  fact,  fond  of  her)  that  the  best  way  out  of  his  troubles  is  to 
marry  her.  He  confesses  that  he  is  already  engaged — to  Nellie,  daughter  of  Lady 
Sellenger.  Though  he  no  longer  cares  for  her,  he  feels  bound  to  carry  out  his  promise. 

The  Sellengers — just  back  from  abroad — have  been  invited  to  tea.  Lady  Sellenger, 
who  has  heard  rumours  of  Gerald's  financial  troubles,  is  persuading  him  to  break  off 
the  engagement  when  the  news  of  Lord  Hollington's  death  reaches  them.  This 
changes  the  whole  situation:  Lady  Sellenger  now  wants  Gerald  for  a  son-in-law, 
while  he  himself  feels  that  it  would  be  ungentlemanly  to  throw  Nellie  over  immediately 
upon  coming  into  a  fortune.   Mrs.  Dot,  however,  is  still  determined  to  have  him. 

ACT  II:  Mrs.  Dot  has  invited  Blenkinsop,  Gerald  and  the  Sellengers  to  spend  Whitsun 
at  her  house  on  the  river.  She  has  just  seen  the  announcement  of  Gerald's  engagement, 
but  she  realises  that  Freddie  is  strongly  attracted  to  Nellie  Sellenger,  and  decides  to 
turn  this  to  her  advantage.  She  tells  Blenkinsop  (a  very  old  friend)  that  she  intends 
to  flirt  with  him  while  her  visitors  are  there,  and  sends  him  up  to  Town  to  buy  two 
marriage  licences — one  for  himself  and  her,  the  other  for  Freddie  and  Nellie.  Then 
she  tells  Freddie  and  Nellie,  separately,  that  each  of  them  is  madly  in  love  with  the 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  warns  them  against  the  match.  She  informs  Gerald  that 
she  no  longer  cares  for  him,  and  contrives  to  let  him  see  her  kissing  Blenkinsop. 

ACT  III :  After  being  thrown  together  by  Mrs.  Dot  for  nearly  a  week,  Gerald  and  Nellie 
are  thoroughly  bored  with  each  other.  Mrs.  Dot  amuses  herself  by  flirting  with 
Blenkinsop,  who,  to  pay  her  out,  pretends  that  he  has  really  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
Again  Gerald  finds  them  kissing.  He  starts  to  make  a  scene  with  Blenkinsop,  who 
points  out  that,  as  he  is  engaged  to  Nellie,  Mrs.  Dot's  affections  are  no  business  of 
his.  Blenkinsop  then  produces  the  marriage  licence  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Dot,  which, 
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to  his  great  relief,  Gerald  tears  to  pieces.  Having  overheard  the  scene,  Mrs.  Dot 
realises  that  Blenkinsop's  proposal  was  a  joke;  so  she  pretends  to  have  taken  it 
seriously  and,  to  his  alarm,  offers  to  marry  him.  He  calls  his  valet,  ordering  him  to 
pack  his  things,  as  he  is  going  abroad  at  once. 

Freddie  brings  Mrs.  Dot  some  business  letters  that  he  has  written  for  her.  She 
writes  him  a  cheque  for  £500  and  tells  him  that  when  he  marries  she  proposes  to 
make  him  an  allowance  of  £2,000  a  year.  After  a  love-scene  between  Freddie  and 
Nellie,  Mrs.  Dot  contrives  that  the  girl  shall  find  the  second  marriage  licence,  which, 
of  course,  she  thinks  has  been  obtained  by  Freddie.  She  still  feels  bound  by  her 
engagement  to  Gerald,  but  Freddie,  with  Mrs.  Dot's  cheque  and  the  marriage  licence 
in  hand,  and  her  promise  of  a  future  allowance,  persuades  her  to  elope  with  him. 
Lady  Sellenger  is  about  to  pursue  them  in  Blenkinsop's  car  when  Mrs.  Dot  appears, 
poker  in  hand,  to  announce  that  she  has  smashed  up  the  engine.  The  others  rush  out 
to  investigate  the  damage,  and  Mrs.  Dot,  left  alone  with  Gerald,  after  a  show  of 
resistance,  accepts  his  proposal  of  marriage. 


J.  T.  Grein  in  the  Sunday  Times  and  Special,  May  3,  1908,  wrote: 

"  *  Have  you  seen  Somerset  Maugham's  trilogy?  '  will  probably  be  one  of  the  topical 
questions  of  the  season.  For  to-day  the  author  who  but  a  little  while  ago  dispatched 
play  after  play  to  London  managers  in  vain  quest  of  recognition  is  the  proud  commander 
of  three  London  theatres.  His  position  is  unique,  not  only  in  our  Metropolis,  but  in  the 
universal  sense,  and  one  has  to  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  Sardou  to  find  a  popularity 
similar  and  so  sudden.  And  as  Sardou  deserved  his  success  when  he  wrote  Nos  Intimes 
and  the  delightful  comedies  of  the  same  kinship,  so  Somerset  Maugham  has  well  earned 
the  favourable  turn  of  the  tide.  One  may  spend  three  evenings  with  his  work — with 
Lady  Frederick,  Jack  Straw  and  Mrs.  Dot,  and  never  will  there  be  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  sameness — indeed,  I  venture  to  say  that,  labelled  with  another  name,  the  plays  might 
claim  three  different  fathers  instead  of  one.  This  great  diversity  of  imagination,  coupled 
with  his  keen  sense  of  humour  and  human  introspection  (derived  no  doubt  from  his 
qualifications  as  a  doctor),  are  the  main  secrets  of  Maugham's  success.  His  stagecraft 
is  perfect,  he  commands  it  by  intuition  and  by  careful  observation  of  French  methods, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  the  workmanship  of  his  plays  which  pleases  and  fascinates  us  so 
mightily,  but  the  delicacy  of  style  and  the  thousand  and  one  little  traits  of  humour  which, 
in  words  of  lightning  quickness,  sketch  a  situation,  a  phase  of  life,  a  characteristic  of  a 
coterie.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Dot,  charming  as  it  is,  may  well  be  deemed  to  be  of  no 
consequence.  If  somebody  were  to  characterise  it  as  Man  and  Superman,  that  is,  man's 
subjugation  into  marriage  by  woman's  perseverance  and  stratagem,  narrated  by  an 
agreeable  and  witty  conversationalist,  instead  of  a  trenchant  and  cynical  controversionalist, 
he  would  be  about  right.  Mrs.  Dot  is  the  delightful  widow  of  untold  wealth  (extracted 
from  beer),  who  has  made  up  her  mind  to  disentangle  the  man  she  loves  from  a  premature 
and  temperamentally  unsuitable  engagement,  and  carries  the  day  by  using  infinite 
resource  and  that  peculiar  capacity  of  anticipating  events  which  is  the  gift  of  every 
woman  (and  of  so  few  men).  How  Mrs.  Dot  renders  the  impossible  possible;  how  she 
plots  and  coaxes  and  inveigles  and  gently  coerces  all  her  surroundings  into  the  conspiracy 
which  will  end  in  her  own  happiness  and  everybody  else's,  I  must  leave  to  Mr.  Somerset 
Maugham  to  tell  you ;  I  can  only  whet  your  appetite,  but  I  cannot  convey  by  second-hand 
narrative  the  real  charm  of  the  play.  For  charm  is  the  predominant  quality  of  this  little 
work  as  far  as  the  average  spectator  is  concerned ;  he  feels  that  the  world  is  not  quite  as 
Mr.  Maugham  farcically  imagines  it;  he  feels  that  Mr.  Maugham  bends  the  order  of 
things  to  his  esprit;  he— outside  the  playhouse — would  smile  at  Mr.  Maugham's  all  too 
fanciful  dealings  with  special  licences  of  marriage  (see  Whitaker's  Almanack) ;  he  would, 
if  the  author  were  not  so  witty,  complain  of  the  protraction  of  the  second  and  third  acts, 
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but — he  has  no  inclination,  nor  the  will  to  worry  about  details.  He  is  under  the  gentle 
narcotic  of  charm,  and  the  dramatist  can  sway  and  tickle  him  and  manoeuvre  him  as  he 
chooses ;  he  is  the  master  of  the  situation.  And,  after  all,  the  mental  condition  of  pleasure 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  not  only  due  to  fascination;  there  is  in  this  as  in  all  Mr. 
Maugham's  work,  albeit  novel  or  play,  something  which,  despite  seeming  superficiality, 
prompts  us  to  afterthoughts.  He  is  not  merely  a  student  of  human  nature  in  detail ;  he  is  a 
connoisseur  of  society  in  its  general  constitution.  His  characters  are  types,  and  every 
one  of  them,  besides  being  a  capital  figure  of  the  stage,  contains  a  spark  of  real  vitality. 

"  With  this  delightful  play,  delightfully  acted  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Fred  Kerr,  Mr.  Graham 
Browne,  Mr.  Kenneth  Douglas,  Mr.  Herbert  Ross,  all  suited  to  perfection  in  accordance 
with  their  personality  and  stage  tradition ;  by  Miss  Lydia  Bilbrooke,  a  beautiful  newcomer 
who  plays  sweet  eighteen  in  unaffected  innocence,  yet  with  intelligence ;  by  Miss  Marie 
Illington,  who,  clever  as  she  always  is,  clings  too  much  to  '  suburban  distinction  ' ;  with 
such  talent,  histrionic  and  dramatic,  Mrs.  Dot  is  likely  to  bring  great  prosperity  to  the 
Comedy  and  all  concerned.  But  next  to  the  playwright,  the  general  credit  of  the  success 
is  due  to  Miss  Marie  Tempest,  whose  Mrs.  Dot  will  rank  with  her  famous  '  Kitty  \ 
Miss  Marie  Tempest  has,  we  all  know,  a  record  to  be  proud  of,  but  not  for  a  long  time 
has  she  had  a  part  so  much  after  her  own  heart  as  Mrs.  Dot.  Now  once  again  she 
impresses  us  forcibly  with  the  fact  that  she  is  a  great  comedienne,  that — and  it  is  the 
greatest  compliment  of  all — she  equals  the  foremost  artists  of  the  French  stage.  Aye, 
more  than  that:  Miss  Tempest  has  a  quality  which  we  even  seek  in  vain  on  the  French 
comedy  stage.  She  is  (apparently)  wholly  unconscious  of  her  public;  she  never  appeals 
to  it,  addresses  it,  or  shoots  a  knowing  wink  across  the  footlights.  Whether  Mrs.  Dot 
plots,  or  pouts,  or  worries,  or  casts  the  spell  of  seduction  and  sends  forth  the  fervour  of 
her  love  for  the  man  she  means  to  conquer,  she  never  allows  us  to  believe  that  this  is  all 
acting  and  not  life.  She  is  sincere  to  the  core,  she  revels  in  her  part,  she  does  a  hundred 
little  things  which  are  not  in  the  text,  yet  add  to  its  effectiveness,  and,  living  the  character 
as  she  does,  she  causes  us  to  live  with  her  through  all  her  emotions.  If  Somerset  Maugham 
as  a  dramatist  is  a  charmer,  Miss  Marie  Tempest  is  a  charmeuse;  between  the  pair  of 
them  the  critic,  along  with  the  general  public,  capitulates  in  unconditional  surrender." 

NOTES 

After  writing  Lady  Frederick,  only  to  find  that  managers  and  leading  ladies  objected 
to  it,  Maugham  says:  "  I  made  up  my  mind  then  to  devise  a  play  in  which  no  one  could 
find  anything  to  object  to.  I  wrote  Mrs.  Dot.  It  .suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  others. 
The  managers  thought  it  too  slight.  They  complained  that  there  was  not  enough  action, 
and  Miss  Mary  Moore,  then  a  popular  actress,  suggested  that  I  should  insert  a  burglary 
to  make  it  more  exciting." 

After  the  success  of  Lady  Frederick,  Mrs.  Dot  was  the  third  of  the  already  written 
plays  to  be  produced.  He  originally  called  the  play  "  Worthley's  Entire  ".  It  was 
first  published,  under  its  present  title,  in  19 12  (Heinemann). 
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JACK  STRAW 

A   NEW   COMEDY   IN   THREE   ACTS 
{Written  in  1905) 

First  Presented  by  A.  and  S.  Gatti  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  London,  March  26, 

1908  (321  performances). 
Revived  by  Thomas  C.  Dagnall  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  London,  April  18,  1923 

(90  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

Jack  Straw 

H.E.  Count  Adrian  von  Bremer 

Marquis  of  Serlo 

Rev.  Lewis  Abbott 

Ambrose  Holland  (His  Friend) 

Mr.  Parker- Jennings 

Vincent  Parker- Jennings 

Head  Waiter  at  the  Grand  Babylon 

Hotel 
Servant 
Lady  Wanley 
Ethel  Parker- Jennings 
Rosie  Abbott 
Mrs.  Withers 
Mrs.  Parker- Jennings 
Producer 
Designer 


Vaudeville,  1908 

Charles  Hawtrey 
H.  R.  Hignett 
Louis  Goodrich 
Charles  Troode 
Edmund  Maurice 
Robert  Whyte,  Jun. 
Percy  R.  Goodyer 

Vincent  Erne 
Norman  Wrighton 
Vane  Featherston 
Dagmar  Wiehe 
Mona  Harrison 
Joy  Chatwyn 
Lottie  Venne 

Charles  Hawtrey 

Sets  .-Walter  Hann  &  Son 


Criterion,   1923 

Charles  Hawtrey 
Clarence  Blakiston 
Forrester  Harvey 
Walter  Mempes 
E.  Holman  Clark 
David  Miller 
Jack  Esmond 

(Not  named)1 
(Not  named) 
Helen  Haye 
Olwen  Roose 
Christine  Rayner 
Ella  Milne 
Lottie  Venne 

Charles  Hawtrey 
Juan  Sackman 


ACT  I 

ACTS  II  &  III 
TIME 


Lounge  of  the  Grand  Babylon  Hotel. 

Morning-room  at  Taverner,  the  Parker- Jennings'  place  in  Cheshire. 

The  Present. 


The  revival  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  was  set  in  contemporary  dress  (1923). 


SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I:  While  dining  at  the  Grand  Babylon  Hotel,  Ambrose  Holland  and  Lady 
Wanley  see  a  family  of  wealthy  parvenus  called  Parker- Jennings.  One  of  the  waiters 
is  recognised  by  Holland  as  an  old  friend,  whom  he  has  met  leading  a  romantically 
unsettled  life  in  America,  and  who  calls  himself  Jack  Straw.  Lady  Wanley  greets 
some  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Withers,  who  are  accompanied  by  Lewis  Abbott,  the 
parson  at  Taverner  (where  the  Parker- Jennings  have  taken  a  country  house),  and  his 
wife  Rosie,  a  very  charming  little  woman.  They  also  speak  to  Count  Adrian  von 
Bremer,  the  Pomeranian  Ambassador,  who  tells  them  an  anecdote  about  his  young 
attache— dismissed  in  disgrace  for  passing  off  his  valet  upon  a  title-hunting  American 
woman  as  a  Count.  When  Mrs.  Parker- Jennings  cruelly  and  vulgarly  snubs  Rosie, 
they  remember  this  story  and  decide  that,  as  a  punishment,  they  will  play  the  same 
trick  upon  her.  Jack  Straw  is  invited  to  undertake  the  impersonation,  and,  being 
attracted  [by  Mrs.  Parker- Jennings'  daughter  Ethel,  he  agrees,  choosing  the  title 
"  Archduke  Sebastian  of  Pomerania  ".  In  this  character  he  is  presented  to  the 
Parker- Jennings  (who,  all  except  Ethel,  have  been  exceedingly  rude  to  him  when  he 
has  waited  at  their  table),  and  is  obsequiously  welcomed. 

1  1923  Programme  has:  "  Waiters:  E.  Dickson,  Lionel  Scott,  M.  Walter;  Guests:  Amy  Willard, 
Deborah  Norton,  Edith  Saville,  Paulette  Loring,  A.  E.  Waters,  Laurence  Attridge." 
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ACT  II :  Jack  Straw,  as  the  Archduke,  is  staying  at  Taverner,  and  the  Parker- Jennings 
have  invited  all  the  neighbourhood  to  meet  him.  Another  guest  is  Lord  Serlo,  whom 
they  had  been  trying  to  force  upon  Ethel  as  a  husband.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
Archduke  they  are  no  longer  so  keen,  but  Ethel,  who  had  treated  him  with  violent 
antipathy,  is  now  much  more  friendly.  She  is  already  in  love  with  Jack  Straw,  but 
asks  him  to  go  away,  as  she  feels  humiliated  by  her  mother's  obvious  matchmaking 
intentions. 

Invited  to  the  party  are  Lady  Wanley  and  Holland,  who  decide  that  the  joke  has 
gone  far  enough  and  must  stop.  Jack  Straw  replies  coolly  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
leaving,  and  that  he  means  to  marry  Ethel.  In  front  of  the  Parker-Jennings,  Ethel, 
her  brother  Vincent,  and  Serlo,  Holland  exposes  the  plot,  saying  that  it  was  undertaken 
as  a  punishment  for  their  rudeness  to  Mrs.  Abbott.  When  Mrs.  Parker-Jennings 
threatens  to  send  for  the  police,  Jack  Straw  points  out  that  they  dare  not  expose  him 
in  front  of  the  whole  county,  and  that  the  best  thing  is  for  him  to  carry  on  the  deception. 
Among  the  guests  is  Count  von  Bremer,  who  accepts  him  unquestioningly  as  the 
Archduke. 

ACT  III:  Next  morning,  the  family  are  discussing  what  is  to  be  done.  Despite  Mr. 
Parker- Jennings'  efforts  to  turn  him  out,  Jack  Straw  is  still  comfortably  ensconced 
at  Taverner.  He  comes  in,  very  much  master  of  the  situation.  When  his  hostess 
again  threatens  him  with  the  police,  he  reads  out  the  newspaper  notices  of  her  party, 
pointing  out  that  a  scandal  would  not  only  make  her  the  laughing-stock  of  Society  in 
general,  but  would  infuriate  the  party  guests,  who  would  share  in  the  ridicule.  Lady 
Wanley  and  Mr.  Holland  call  to  add  their  persuasions;  also  Mrs.  Withers,  who  is 
quite  unaware  of  anything  wrong.  Jack  Straw  takes  her  into  the  garden  and  picks 
her  a  bunch  of  roses,  which  Mr.  Parker-Jennings  had  intended  to  exhibit  at  a  show. 
He  has  a  talk  with  Ethel  in  front  of  Lord  Serlo,  during  which  he  proposes  to  her. 
Serlo  points  out  that  he  himself  has  just  been  accepted  by  her,  but  Jack  Straw  remains 
unconvinced. 

The  arrival  of  von  Bremer  precipitates  a  crisis:  the  entire  family  try  to  avert  a 
meeting,  but  Jack  Straw,  unperturbed,  greets  him  eagerly.  Von  Bremer  is  the  bearer 
of  good  tidings:  Jack  Straw  is  in  fact  the  missing  Archduke,  and  the  Emperor  has 
telegraphed  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Ethel.  Serlo  renounces  her  to  him,  and 
Ethel  gladly  capitulates.  The  Archduke  makes  one  condition — that  his  wife's  relatives 
shall  not  visit  her  in  Pomerania,  under  pain  of  being  instantly  beheaded. 


J.  T.  Grein  in  the  Sunday  Times  and  Special,  March  29,  1908,  wrote: 

"  In  6ur  world  of  letters  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  is  a  remarkable  personality.  Since 
the  late  Grant  Allen  we  have  not  possessed  an  author  so  versatile — so  omniscient  in 
the  application  of  the  pen.  And  in  one  respect  Mr.  Maugham  has  even  outdistanced 
Grant  Allen,  for  since  the  latter  attempted,  but  never  established,  a  footing  on  the  stage, 
the  former  was  from  the  beginning  as  successful  on  the  boards  as  between  covers.  If 
Liza  of  Lambeth  and  Mrs.  Craddock  were  novels  which  rank  in  English  literature,  The 
Man  of  Honour  was  a  play  which  revealed  at  once  a  profound  observer  and  a  dramatist 
born.  When  we  have  that  National  Theatre,  for  which  some  of  us  have  worked  for 
twenty  years,  when  those  who  now  merely  talk  about  it  never  gave  it  thought,  A  Man  of 
Honour  cannot  fail  to  figure  in  its  repertoire.  And  if  there  be  room  for  it  in  the  lighter 
muse,  I,  for  one,  should  vote  for  a  similar  distinction  for  Lady  Frederick. 

"  Now,  as  regards  Mr.  Maugham's  latest  and  deservedly  undisputed  success,  Jack 
Straw,  which  is  as  light  as  a  feather  and  as  saucy  as  a  sparrow,  the  principal  thing  to  be 
said  is  that  it  reveals  a  new  feature  of  his  chameleonic  talent.  Lady  Frederick  was  pure 
comedy,  of  fantasy;  Jack  Straw  is  comedy  of  reality  broadened  by  farcical  extravagance. 
It  is  not  absolutely  probable  that  an  archduke  should  masquerade  as  a  waiter  in  a  great 
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London  hotel;  then  masquerade  as  an  archduke  evolved  from  a  waiter  in  a  hyper- 
snobbish  country  family  of  nouveaux  riches',  and  finally  marry  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
who,  by  the  alliance,  would  become  a  member  of  a  great  reigning  family.  But  wildly 
absurd  as  it  seems,  the  possibility  is  acceptable,  and  the  United  States  are  there  to  prove 
it.  When  I  was  in  America  some  years  ago  all  New  York  was  interested  in  a  tram- 
conductor  who  was  discovered  to  be  a  German  Count,  and  forthwith  he  was  admitted 
among  the  400  and  considered  a  very  eligible  party.  And  even  London  is  there  to  prove 
it,  for  Society  asks  no  questions  about  ancestry  when  a  newcomer  is  accompanied  by  the 
passport  of  untold  wealth.  Such  is  the  world  we  live  in,  and  it  was  evidently  that  world 
which  Mr.  Maugham  intended  to  illuminate  and  to  blister  with  the  radium  of  his  satire. 
The  success  of  this  wily  design  was  immediate  and  electric.  The  play  is  likely  to  fascinate 
all  London  and  to  irritate  a  good  many  of  those  '  whom  it  may  concern  '.  It  should 
likewise  achieve  great  notoriety  in  the  States,  where  the  situation  would  strike  home 
even  more  forcibly  than  in  the  old  country. 

"  With  all  that,  there  is  nothing  bitter  in  Mr.  Maugham's  humour.  His  gay  roguish- 
ness,  the  quickness  of  his  wit,  the  clever  finish  of  the  game  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
reinstates  the  discomfited  snobs  in  our  sympathy,  will  send  all  his  listeners  away  content 
and  heartily  amused.  For,  as  Sarcey  so  cogently  puts  it,  our  author  has  '  la  main  leste  \ 
He  is  light  of  touch,  he  sounds  but  does  not  harp  on  his  strings ;  he  alludes  to  the  vulgarity 
of  parvenus,  but  does  not  render  it  painful;  with  a  deft  hand,  he  outlines  the  inwardness 
of  a  character  in  a  single  sentence;  he  is  a  born  dramatist,  for  he  tells  in  swiftness  a 
volume  of  detail.  Besides,  he  possesses  the  gift,  all  too  rare  in  the  English  play,  of 
blending  humour  with  grace  of  expression.  There  is  a  speech  in  the  second  act  wherein 
the  Archduke,  now  temporarily  exposed  as  the  ex-waiter  of  the  London  hotel,  forecasts 
to  his  snobbish  hostess  how  his  exposure  will  hold  up  the  family  to  ridicule  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  from  Europe  across  the  Atlantic  to  America,  which  is  a 
little  masterpiece  of  vivid  imagination.  To  describe  it  rightly  I  should  have  to  borrow 
Hervieu's  title  and  call  it  La  Course  du  Flambeau.  One  literally  follows  the  heliograph  of 
derision  flying  across  township,  field  and  waters  until  the  whole  country  is  ablaze. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  I  make  much  of  a  play  which  is  but  a  light  comedy  tinged  with 
farce,  which  soars  not  very  high,  which  is  good  fun,  and  nothing  more,  and  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  soft  impeachment.  For  there  is  justification.  We  are  always  ready  to  say: 
'  Ah!  but  see  how  French  playwrights  manage  it.'  Well,  here  is  an  English— real  English 
—play  which  is  every  whit  as  good  as  the  Palais-Royal  and  Nouveaute's  plays,  and  a  great 
deal  better,  for,  if  its  satire  may  propel  the  blush  of  silent  endorsement,  it  does  not 
contain  a  breath  of  equivocal  unpleasantness.  And  since  esprit  in  comedy  is  what  we  are 
always  yearning  for,  we  should  rejoice  now  that  we  have  got  it.  These  rejoicings  would 
have  been  even  more  emphatic  if  the  acting  had  been  worthy  of  the  play.  But,  except  the 
impersonation  of  the  leading  parts  by  Miss  Lottie  Venne  and  Mr.  Hawtrey,  and  three 
minor  parts  by  Messrs.  Hignett,  Robert  Whyte,  Jun.,  and  Percy  Goodyer,  there  was 
little  to  boast  of.  It  is  irksome  to  be  ungallant,  but  really  the  fair  sex  by  their  acting 
scarcely  adorned  the  canvas;  often  the  young  ladies  were  quite  inaudible.  As  for  the 
two  artists  named,  they  were  wholly  admirable,  they  carried  the  action  with  unflagging 
spirit,  and  carried  it  to  victory.  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  as  a  bearded  waiter  and  Mr.  Hawtrey 
as  the  princely  gentleman  was  a  study  in  itself  to  behold.  He  never  over-acted  the 
character,  but  he  always  let  us  feel  that  he  was  laughing  up  his  sleeve;  that  this  was 
comedy  and  destined  to  make  us  happy.  As  for  Miss  Lottie  Venne,  whoever  knows  the 
quaint  manner  of  this  gifted  actress  can  imagine  what  she  would  make  of  a  little  aitchless 
burgess  who  through  a  windfall  imagines  herself  better  than  all  the  world.  Her 
portraiture  cannot  be  described;  it  can  only  be  indicated  by  inference.  If  only  the  whole 
of  the  cast  had  been  selected  with  the  same  discrimination  as  the  principals !  But  since 
it  was  otherwise,  the  author  of  Jack  Straw  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  great 
success,  and  with  the  quality  of  his  work." 
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NOTES 

Maugham  states  that,  after  having  written  plays  for  leading  actresses  with  no  success, 
"  I  began  to  think  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  write  a  piece  that  a  leading  lady  liked 
well  enough  to  insist  on  playing  and  so  tried  my  hand  at  a  man's  play.  I  wrote  Jack  Straw. 

"  I  had  been  under  the  impression  that  the  small  success  I  had  had  with  the  Stage 
Society  would  impress  managers  in  my  favour.  To  my  mortification,  I  found  that  this 
was  not  so.  In  fact,  my  connection  with  that  body  prejudiced  me  with  them,  for  they 
decided  that  I  could  only  write  gloomy  and  unprofitable  plays.  They  could  not  say  that 
my  comedies  were  gloomy;  but  they  felt  them  vaguely  unpleasant  and  were  convinced 
that  they  were  uncommercial." 

Immediately  after  the  success  of  Lady  Frederick,  his  other  plays  received  the  attention 
of  the  managers,  and  Jack  Straw  was  accepted  by  Charles  Hawtrey. 

On  the  first  night  at  the  Vaudeville  the  play  was  preceded  by  A  Sentimental  Cuss, 
by  Douglas  Murray,  and  became  the  second  successful  comedy  by  Maugham  to  be 
running  in  the  West  End  of  London.  It  was  also  the  first  Maugham  play  to  be  produced 
in  New  York  (September  26,  1908). 

In  1924  Maugham  edited  Sir  Charles  Hawtrey's  autobiography,  The  Truth  at  Last. 

Jack  Straw  was  first  published  in  December,  191 1  (Heinemann). 

FILM  VERSION 

The  play  was  filmed  in  America  by  Famous  Players-Lasky,  in  1920.  It  was 
directed  and  written  by  C.  de  Mille. 


CAST 

Jack  Straw  

H.E.  Count  Adrian  von  Bremer  (the 

Count  of  Pomerania) 
Marquis  of  Serlo 
Ambrose  Holland 
Mr.  Parker- Jennings     . . 
Lady  Wanley  (Mrs.)     . . 
Ethel  Parker- Jennings 
Rosie  Abbott  (Rose) 
Mrs.  Parker- Jennings    . , 


Robert  Warwick 

Robert  Brower 
Lucien  Littlefield 
J.  M.  Dumont 
Charles  Ogle 
Helene  Sullivan 
Carrol  McComas 
Frances  Parks 
Sylvia  Ashton 
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A   COMEDY   IN   THREE   ACTS 
(Written  in  1908) 

First  Presented  by  Charles  Frohman  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  January  9, 

1909  (246  performances). 
Revived  by  the  Arts  Theatre  Group  of  Actors  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  London,  September 

10,   1953  (30  performances). 


CHARACTERS 


Penelope      . . 
Dr.  O'Farrell 
Professor  Golightly 


Comedy,   1 909 

Marie  Tempest 
Graham  Browne 
Alfred  Bishop 


Arts,  1 953 

Pauline  Jameson 
Michael  Gwynn 
Denys  Blakelock 


PENELOPE 

CHARACTERS 
Mrs.  Golightly 
Mr.  Davenport  Barlow 
Mrs.  Fergusson 
Mr.  Beadsworth 
Mrs.  Watson 
Mr.  Anderson 
Peyton 
A  Patient    . . 
A  Modiste  . . 

Producer 
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Comedy,  1909 
Kate  Bishop 
Eric  Lewis 
Norma  Whalley 
Herbert  Ross 
Mrs.  Charles  Calvert 
J.  H.  Brewer 
Ethelwynn  Arthur  Jones 
(Not  named) 
(Not  named) 

Dion  Boucicault 

Sets:  Walter  Hann  &  Son 


Arts,  1953 
Henzie  Raeburn 
Cameron  Hall 
Maxine  Audley 
John  Kidd 
Josephine  Middleton 

Mairhi  Russell 
Tony  Sympson 
Janet  Hotine 

Walter  Hudd 
Disley  Jones 


ACT      I:     The  Drawing-room  at  Dr.  O'Farrell's  House  in  John  Street,  Mayfair. 

ACT     II:     The  Consulting-room.    (One  Month  Later.) 

ACT  III:     Penelope's  Sitting-room.    (The  Following  Day.) 

TIME      :     The  Present. 

The  revival  at  the  Arts  Theatre  was  set  in  the  original  period  of  1909. 


SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I:  Four  persons  are  gathered  in  the  drawing-room  of  young  Mrs.  O'Farrell 
(Penelope):  her  uncle,  Davenport  Barlow,  a  pompous,  fussy  man;  her  father,  Professor 
Golightly,  who  specialises  in  mathematics  and  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart; 
her  mother,  middle-aged  and  amiable;  and  the  family  solicitor,  Mr.  Beadsworth! 
Each  has  been  summoned  by  a  cryptic  but  urgent  telegram  from  Penelope,  but  they 
have  no  idea  why. 

Penelope  at  last  appears  and  tells  them  that  she  wants  to  divorce  her  husband, 
Dickie  (Dr.  O'Farrell),. because  he  is  having  an  affaire  with  her  friend,  Ada  Fergusson! 
She  cannot  understand  it,  for  she  has  been  a  model  wife,  affectionate  and  solicitous, 
worshipping  the  ground  he  walks  on,  never  failing  to  ask  him  where  he  is  going  and 
what  he  has  been  doing.  Her  father  remarks  dryly  that  "  no  man  could  stand  it  " 
...  she  had  been  condemning  her  husband  to  an  unrelieved  diet  of  strawberry  ices; 
if  she  wants  to  keep  him,  she  must  "  give  him  his  head  ",  profess  complete  indifference! 
and  throw  him  into  Ada  Fergusson's  society. 

^  When  Dickie  comes  home,  Penelope  does  not  go  to  meet  him,  nor  does  she  ask  him 
where  he  has  been,  and  he  seems  surprised  and  hurt  at  the  omission.  He  tells  her  an 
elaborate  series  of  fibs  about  a  rich  elderly  patient,  '  Mrs.  Mack  ',  who  is  taking  up  a 
great  deal  of  his  time. 

Ada  Fergusson,  a  handsome  woman  of  thirty,  is  announced.  Ostensibly,  she  has 
come  to  call  upon  Penelope,  but  in  reality  to  fix  up  a  meeting  with  Dickie.  The 
O'Farrells  intended  to  go  together  to  a  music-hall  that  evening;  but  Penelope, 
pretending  a  headache,  sends  Dickie  off  with  Ada,  wishing  them  a  good  time. 
ACT  II:  Penelope  confides  to  her  father  that  she  is  at  the  end  of  her  tether.  .  .  .  Dickie 
is  spending  more  and  more  time  with  the  imaginary  Mrs.  Mack,  who  always  has  an 
operation  to  coincide  with  the  main  race  meetings  (Ada  Fergusson  adores  racing). 
Now  he  proposes  to  take  his  patient  to  Paris,  and  Penelope  has  decided  to  have  a 
showdown.   The  Professor  tells  her  to  be  patient  a  while  longer. 

When  he  has  gone,  Dickie  takes  Penelope  to  task  for  running  up  dress  bills.  She 
retorts  calmly  that  whenever  he  leaves  her  alone,  she  buys  something  to  cheer  herself 
up— in  any  case,  surely  he  can  afford  it,  since  he  is  earning  so  much  from  his  wealthy 
patient,  Mrs.  Mack?  Embarrassed,  Dickie  says  he  has  not  yet  sent  in  his  bill.  His 
wife  remarks  that  he  had  better  do  it  soon,  as  she  proposes  to  buy  herself  some  new 
hats  while  he  is  in  Paris. 

A  patient,  Mrs.  Watson,  calls  to  consult  Dickie  about  her  imaginary  ailments. 
She  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time;  but,  as  she  is  a  doctor's  widow,  professional 
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etiquette  forbids  him  to  charge  her  a  fee.  In  lieu,  she  leaves  him  a  red  woollen 
comforter.  When  Dickie  suggests  to  Penelope  that  suttee  is  the  proper  fate  for  doctors' 
widows,  she  energetically  demurs.  He  is  starting  to  accuse  her  of  no  longer  caring 
for  him  when  Ada  Fergusson  is  announced.  She  says  she  has  come  for  a  consultation, 
so  Penelope  has  to  leave  them  together.  Her  real  object  is  to  borrow  £180  to  cover  her 
losses  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Dickie  writes  her  a  cheque,  but  he  is  obviously  annoyed 
with  her  for  disturbing  him  in  his  consulting-room,  and  for  her  possessive  attitude. 
To  give  the  air  of  a  professional  visit,  she  adds  2S.  to  the  £2  fee  left  by  a  former 

patient. 

When  Penelope  comes  back  with  Davenport  Barlow,  Mrs.  Fergusson  tells  her 
that  she  herself  will  be  accompanying  Mrs.  Mack  and  Dickie  to  Paris  ...  she  hopes 
Penelope  does  not  mind.  Penelope  assures  her  that  she  does  not,  and  insists  on  Dickie 
returning  the  £2  2s.  fee— all  the  money  that  he  has  earned  that  morning.  The  two 
women  leave  Dickie  with  Barlow,  who  consults  him  because  he  wants  to  lose  weight, 
in  order  to  impress  a  "  fine,  dashing  woman  "...  Mrs.  Fergusson,  he  eventually 
admits. 

In  a  heart-to-heart  talk,  Penelope  tells  Dickie  that  she  knows  all  about  his  proposed 
jaunt  to  Paris  with  Ada  Fergusson,  and  he  is  so  horrified  at  her  calm  acceptance  of 
the  position  that  he  proposes  a  separation.  At  this  point  her  parents  call,  and  Dickie 
is  further  disconcerted  to  find  that  they  too  know  all  about  the  situation.  The  last 
straw  is  when  the  modiste's  messenger  brings  the  hats  that  Penelope  has  ordered  for 
herself.  Dickie  snatches  the  telephone  up  and  tells  Mrs.  Fergusson  that  he  is  not 
going  to  Paris  after  all. 
ACT  III:  Penelope  tells  her  parents  that  Dickie  has  come  and  kissed  her  while  she 
pretended  to  be  asleep:  she  now  knows  that  he  adores  her,  and  is  prepared  to  fall 
into  his  arms.  Her  father  warns  her  that  she  is  once  more  preparing  to  satiate  him 
with  strawberry  ices,  and  that  her  only  way  to  keep  him  from  having  flirtations  with 
half  a  dozen  women  is  to  be  half  a  dozen  women  herself,  so  that  he  is  never  quite 
sure  of  her.  On  his  advice,  when  the  repentant  Dickie  comes  back,  Penelope  coolly 
says  she  is  just  leaving  for  a  short  motoring  trip  with  some  friends.  She  refuses  his 
request  to  put  it  off,  saying  that  she  had  arranged  it  to  coincide  with  his  trip  to  Paris 
with  Mrs.  Mack.  When  he  confesses  that  Mrs.  Mack  never  really  existed,  she  says 
she  knew  it  all  the  time. 

Ada  Fergusson  calls  and  is  interviewed  by  Penelope,  who  solemnly  informs  her 
that  Mrs.  Mack  is  dead.  The  two  women  are  both  in  mock  tears  over  this  sad  event 
when  Dickie  returns.  Penelope  leaves  him  to  smooth  down  the  enraged  guest.  He, 
however,  explains  that  he  still  loves  his  wife,  and  that  Penelope  knows  all  about  their 
affaire  and  has  forgiven  him.  Mrs.  Fergusson  is  consoled  by  an  invitation  to  lunch 
with  Davenport  Barlow.  She  tells  him  that  she  is  shortly  joining  her  husband  abroad, 
and  he  agrees  to  escort  her  as  far  as  Paris. 

Husband  and  wife  are  left  alone  together,  but  it  is  some  time  before  Penelope 
agrees  to  forgo  her  motoring  trip  and  allows  Dickie  to  make  his  peace  with  her.  Now, 
when  she  goes  out,  it  is  his  turn  to  ask  her:  "  When  will  you  be  back?  " 


J.  T.  Grein,  in  the  Sunday  Times  and  Special,  January  10,  1909,  wrote: 

"  The  old  Penelope  sat  at  home  unravelling  at  night  the  shirt  which  she  wove  in  the 
daytime  in  expectation  of  her  wayward  Ulysses.  The  modern  Penelope  takes  things  less 
tragically.  She,  too,  awaits  her  Ulysses,  but  she  is  militant.  She  walks  straight  into  the 
enemy's  camp  in  casa  quo  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Fergusson,  an  acquaintance  of  hers  and 
a  patient  of  her  husband's,  who  is  a  doctor.  Having  struck  this  keynote,  there  is  hardly 
any  need  to  destroy  the  illusion  of  Mr.  Maugham's  play  by  extensive  narrative  of  plot. 
We  feel  what  will  happen,  what  must  happen,  for  this  is  comedy,  and  in  a  good  comedy 
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things  should  in  the  last  act  fall  like  a  cat  on  all  fours.  The  question  is  how  will  it  happen, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Maugham's  secret  and  his  charm.  He  is  a  worldwise  man.  He  knows 
men  and  women  physiologically  as  well  as  psychologically.  He  is  familiar  with  the  touch 
feminine  as  well  as  with  the  touch  masculine.  He  makes  women  say  and  do  things  which 
elicit  a  nod  of  wonderment  and  assent  from  the  fair  sex,  and  as  regards  the  men,  well, 
that  all  depends  upon  their  company.  Alone,  they  laugh  aloud;  with  other  people's 
womenfolk  they  exchange  a  smile  and  a  wink,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  blessed  with  a 
somewhat  exacting  better  half  they  play  at  bland  innocence. 

"  For  what  does  Mr.  Maugham  try  to  prove  in  a  playful  way  of  Parisian  grace  and 
English  good-nature?  The  old  axiom,  that  a  normal  woman  is  content  with  one  man, 
that  to  her  a  little  flirtation  is  all  the  variety  she  requires,  and  that  the  average  man  is 
polygamous  without  necessarily  meaning  any  harm.  So  curious  are  the  ethics  of  man, 
according  to  Mr.  Maugham — and  I  for  one  shall  not  say  him  nay — that  when  Penelope, 
who  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle  and  bent  on  the  reconquest  of  her  straying  lord,  pretends  to 
look  upon  his  peccadillo  rather  callously,  he  breaks  out  in  sainted  ire  and  trounces  her 
soundly  for  the  levity  of  her  principles.  How  Penelope,  in  the  game  of  mice  and  men, 
proves  victorious;  how,  by  subtle  devices  and  exquisite  calinerie,  she  brings  the  sinner 
to  his  knees,  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourselves,  since  all  London,  married  London 
especially,  will  rush  to  see  itself  in  the  mirror. 

"  Of  course,  there  are  faults;  there  is  at  times  too  much  talk;  there  is  an  introduction 
of  superfluous  characters,  amusing  enough  in  themselves  but  retarding  the  action,  but 
such  shortcomings  as  there  are  vanish  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  sparkling  dialogue,  a 
human  undercurrent  in  the  action  and  numberless  little  episodes  and  interludes  which 
betray  the  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  man  who  knows.  And  this  I  would  say  whilst 
passing  from  the  charming  play  on  to  the  charm  of  the  acting,  that  when  we  have  an 
English  author  who  has  all  the  lightness  and  the  verve  of  a  Parisian-born  we  should 
not  be  churlish  and  thank  the  Muses  for  at  least  one  author  who  knows  how  to  graft  the 
esprit  gaulois  upon  true  English  comedy. 

"  There  was  in  an  admirable  cast  but  one  error  of  judgment,  and  that  was  the 
impersonation  of  the  fair  charmer  who  threatened  Penelope's  happiness.  To  render 
such  a  part  acceptable  to  people  who  know  life,  the  grass-widow  of  hazy  antecedents 
who  is  received  in  society  should  have  distinction.  If  she  be  a  chevaliere  d'industrie, 
she  should  have  the  impress  of  the  grande  dame,  and  this  aristocracy  of  the  doubtful 
was  entirely  wanting.  It  almost  undid  the  effect  of  the  second  act.  But  for  the  rest  there 
is  nothing  but  praise.  Admirable,  one  and  all;  the  delightful  old  father  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bishop,  the  sweet,  saintly  mother  of  Miss  Kate  Bishop,  the  sere  and  yellow  good  uncle 
of  Mr.  Eric  Lewis ;  the  fussy  doctor's  widow,  who  pesters  the  profession  for  no  remunera- 
tion, of  Mrs.  Calvert,  even  the  stoic  and  impeccable  maid  of  Miss  Ethelwynn  Arthur 
Jones,  who  '  buttled  '  as  well  as  the  most  time-honoured  butler. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  say  of  Mr.  Graham  Browne,  whose  touch  of  Irish  blood  made 
the  naughty  doctor  the  most  lovable  of  sinners,  and  of  Miss  Marie  Tempest,  younger, 
more  arch,  more  insinuating,  more  vivacious  than  ever?  Again  I  must  draw  a  comparison 
with  Paris,  and  if  I  say  that  neither  yonder  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  world  there  is  a 
comedienne  to  cast  her  into  the  shade,  I  am  not  merely  writing  in  the  stress  of  enthusiasm 
after  a  delightful  evening,  but  I  pay  a  tribute  to  an  artist  who  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  is  an  adornment  to  her  profession.  It  comes,  in  fact,  to  this,  that  the  success  of 
Penelope  is  the  success  of  triumvirate:  of  the  ingenious  author,  Mr.  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  and  his  chief  exponents,  Miss  Marie  Tempest  and  Mr.  Graham  Browne." 

NOTES 
After  the  successful  production  of  Lady  Frederick  and  the  other  already  written  plays, 
Maugham  decided  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  theatre.  He  says  in  The  Summing  Up: 
"I  did  not  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  in  those  days  the  takings  of  a  popular 
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play  were  much  less  than  they  are  now,  and  my  royalties  were  small,  but  I  was  at  all 
events  relieved  from  financial  anxiety  and  my  future  seemed  sure."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"  I  was  more  relieved  than  excited.  I  think  I  lack  the  quality  of  being  surprised,  and 
just  as  in  my  journeys  I  have  accepted  the  most  curious  sights  and  the  most  novel 
circumstances  as  perfectly  ordinary,  so  now  I  took  all  this  to-do  as  natural.  One  evening 
when  I  was  dining  alone  at  my  club  a  fellow-member,  but  a  stranger  to  me,  was  enter- 
taining a  guest  at  the  next  table  to  mine ;  they  were  going  to  one  of  my  plays  and  began 
to  talk  of  me.  The  stranger  mentioned  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  club,  whereupon  his 
guest  said : 

"  '  D'you  know  him  at  all?   I  suppose  he's  about  as  swollen-headed  as  he  can  be.' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him  well,'  answered  my  fellow-member.  'He  can't  get  a  hat  big 
enough  to  fit  him.' 

"  He  did  me  an  injustice.  I  took  the  success  as  my  due.  I  was  amused  at  my  notoriety, 
but  not  impressed  by  it.  The  only  definite  reaction  that  I  can  recall  of  that  period  was 
a  reflection  that  occurred  to  me  when  I  was  walking  along  Panton  Street  one  evening. 
Passing  the  Comedy  Theatre,1 1  happened  to  look  up  and  saw  the  clouds  lit  by  the  setting 
sun.  I  paused  to  look  at  the  lovely  sight  and  I  thought  to  myself:  Thank  God,  I  can 
look  at  a  sunset  now  without  having  to  think  how  to  describe  it.  I  meant  then  never  to 
write  another  book,  but  to  devote  myself  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  drama. 

"  Though  the  public  accepted  my  plays  with  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  England  and 
America,  but  on  the  Continent,  critical  opinion  was  by  no  means  unanimous.  The  more 
popular  organs  praised  their  wit,  gaiety  and  theatrical  effectiveness,  but  found  fault 
with  their  cynicism;  the  more  serious  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  very  foul  of  them. 
They  found  them  cheap  and  trivial.  They  told  me  that  I  had  sold  my  soul  to  Mammon; 
and  the  intelligentsia,  of  which  I  had  been  a  modest,  but  respected  member,  not  only 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  me,  that  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  flung  me,  like 
Lucifer,  headlong  into  the  bottomless  pit.  I  was  taken  aback  and  a  trifle  mortified,  but  I 
bore  my  disgrace  with  fortitude,  for  I  knew  it  was  not  the  end  of  the  story.  I  had  desired 
a  certain  end  and  had  taken  what  T thought  were  the  only  possible  means  to  attain  it;  I 
could  only  shrug  my  shoulders  if  there  were  people  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  that.  If  I 
had  continued  to  write  plays  as  bitter  as  A  Man  of  Honour  or  as  sardonic  as  Loaves  and 
Fishes,  I  should  never  have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  producing  certain  pieces  to 
which  not  even  the  most  severe  have  refused  praise.  The  critics  accused  me  of  writing 
down  to  the  public;  I  did  not  exactly  do  that;  I  had  then  very  high  spirits,  a  facility  for 
amusing  dialogue,  an  eye  for  a  comic  situation  and  a  flippant  gaiety;  there  was  more  in 
me  than  that,  but  this  I  put  away  for  the  time,  and  wrote  my  comedies  with  those  sides 
of  myself  only  that  were  useful  to  my  purpose.  They  were  designed  to  please  and  they 
achieved  their  aim. 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  fizzling  out  with  a  passing  success,  and  I  wrote  my  next  two 
plays  to  consolidate  my  hold  on  the  public.  They  were  a  little  bolder  and,  mild  and 
unsophisticated  as  they  must  seem  now,  they  were  attacked  by  the  more  straitlaced  for 
their  indecency.  One  of  them,  Penelope,  must  have  had  some  merit,  for  when  it  was 
revived  in  Berlin  twenty  years  later  it  filled  the  theatre  for  a  whole  season." 

The  other  play  referred  to  is  Smith.  He  does  not  mention  his  adaptation  from  the 
French,  The  Noble  Spaniard,  which  came  in  between.  Penelope  was  originally  titled 
Man  and  Wife,  and  was  written  expressly  for  Marie  Tempest.  It  was  first  published  in 
November,  19 12  (Heinemann). 

1Mrs.  Dot  was  running. 
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THE  NOBLE  SPANIARD 

A  VICTORIAN  FARCE  IN  THREE  ACTS, 
ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  GRENET- 
DANCOURT 

{Written  in  1908) 

First  Presented  by  Charles  Hawtrey  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  London,  March  20, 
1909  (55  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

Duke  of  Hermanos  . . 
Mr.  Justice  Proudfoot 
Captain  Chalford 
Count  de  Moret 

Marion  Nairne 

Lucy 

Countess  de  Moret 

Mary  Jane 

Lady  Proudfoot 

Producer 
Designer 


The  scene  is  laid  at  Boulogne  in  1850. 
ACT  I:     Mr.  Justice  Proudfoot 's 

ACTS  II  &  III :     Mr.  Justice  Proudfoot's 
(The  words  of  the  song  in  the  second  act  by 


Royalty,  1909 

Charles  Hawtrey 
E.  Lyall  Swete 
Athol  Stewart 
Leon  M.  Lion 
Kate  Cutler 
Anne  Cleaver 
Vane  Featherston 
Joy  Chatwyn 
Fanny  Brough 

Charles  Hawtrey 
Sets:  Walter  Hann 
Costumes:  Tom  Heslewood 


House:  Morning-room. 
House:  Drawing-room. 
Felicia  Hemans  and  the  music  by  Virginia  Blakemore.) 


SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I :  Mr.  Justice  Proudfoot,  a  pompous  man  of  fifty-five,  and  his  wife,  Lady  Proudfoot 
— stout,  painted  and  overdressed — are  seated  at  breakfast  in  their  holiday  villa  at 
Boulogne,  with  their  guests,  the  fascinating  young  widow,  Marion  Nairne,  and  her 
eighteen-year-old  sister,  Lucy.  They  discuss  Marion's  dead  husband,  whose  drinking 
habits  had  made  her  very  unhappy,  and  speculate  when  she  will  marry  again.  Lucy's 
suitor,  Captain  Chalford,  calls,  followed  by  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Moret.  All 
but  Marion  and  the  Countess  go  out  on  a  shrimping  expedition.  Marion  says  that 
people  are  urging  her  to  marry  again:  she  does  not  relish  the  prospect,  but  if  the 
Countess  could  find  her  a  really  nice  man  she  might  consent. 

From  the  window  the  Countess  sees  a  dark  man  intently  watching  the  house.  It 
is  "  the  noble  Spaniard  ",  explains  Marion,  who  for  three  weeks  has  been  following 
her  incessantly,  but  "  at  a  discreet  and  well-mannered  distance  ".  Soon  afterwards 
the  man  himself  appears.  The  Countess  leaves  them  alone  together,  and  he  introduces 
himself  as  the  Duke  of  Hermanos — adding,  Spanish-fashion,  a  long  string  of  subsidiary 
titles..  To  his  protestations  of  undying  love  Marion  replies  with  an  offer  of  coffee  and 
buns.  When  she  can  no  longer  stall  him  off,  she  counters  by  saying  that  she  is  married. 
The  Duke  replies  that  he  adores  her  and  proposes  to  remain.  She  at  last  gets  rid  of 
him  by  saying  that  she  hears  her  husband  coming. 

As  Lucy  and  Chalford  enter,  the  Duke  leaps  through  the  window.  Chalford 
swoons  on  the  sofa :  agitation  because  Lucy  had  slipped  on  a  rock  has  been  too  much 
for  him.  No  sooner  has  he  revived  and  gone  out  for  a  breath  of  air,  when  the  Duke 
returns.  He  takes  Proudfoot  for  Marion's  husband  and  challenges  him  to  a  duel, 
but  the  Englishman  flatly  refuses.   Under  the  impression  that  his  own  wife  has  been 
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turning  the  Duke's  head,  he  admonishes  her  severely.  She  bursts  into  tears  and  then 

falls  into  his  arms.   The  Duke,  appearing  at  the  window,  surmises  that  Proudfoot 

is  deceiving  Marion,  and  plans  to  turn  this  to  his  own  advantage. 

ACT  II-  Lady  Proudfoot  tells  Marion  and  the  Countess  that  an  unknown  young  man 

is  in  love  with  her:  they  both  think  she  must  have  gone  mad.    While  Marion  is 

describing  to  the  Countess  her  encounter  with  "  the  noble  Spaniard    ,  Chalford  calls 

for  news  of  Lucy.   He  registers  jealousy  of  the  Spaniard,  and  carries  Lucy  off  into 

^The  Duke  calls  again,  to  tell  Marion  that  her  husband  (Proudfoot)  is  having  an 
affair  with  another  woman.  He  asks  her  to  elope  with  him,  saying  he  will  send  her  a 
bouquet  which  she  must  throw  out  of  the  window  as  a  signal  to  him  that  she  is  ready. 
After  he  has  snatched  a  kiss  from  Marion,  she  asks  Proudfoot  to  kick  him  downstairs, 

should  he  call  again.  ...  ,1  j  u 

When  the  bouquet  is  brought  in,  Lady  Proudfoot  thinks  it  is  meant  for  her,  and  her 
husband,  enraged,  throws  it  out  of  the  window.  This  brings  the  Duke  back  immedi- 
atelv  flowers  in  hand.  He  puts  them  menacingly  in  a  vase  on  the  table  and  stalks 
out  Lady  Proudfoot,  alarmed,  passes  on  the  bouquet  to  Lucy,  to  the  consternation 
of  Chalford,  who  picks  a  quarrel  with  his  fiancee.  To  quieten  him,  Lucy  in  turn 
throws  out  the  flowers. 

Again  the  Duke  appears  with  his  bouquet  and  challenges  Chalford,  who  agrees  to 
meet  him  two  hours  later.  Now,  says  the  Duke  to  Marion,  he  knows  why  she  will 
have  none  of  him-not  because  she  loves  her  husband,  but  because  Chalford  is  her 
lover:  "  But  no  matter— in  two  hours  he  will  be  dead." 
ACT  III '  Lucy  is  very  much  upset  after  her  quarrel  with  the  Captain.  The  Duke  enters 
with  foils  and  a  case  of  pistols,  announcing  to  Proudfoot  that  he  proposes  to  kil 
"  vour  wife's  lover  " ;  but  first  he  will  settle  with  the  Justice  himself.  Lady  Proudfoot 
(whom  he  takes  for  Chalford's  mother)  intervenes.  The  Duke  revea  s  that  Marion, 
not  Lady  Proudfoot,  is  the  object  of  his  affections,  but  he  goes  out  still  determined  to 
settle  with  Chalford,  whom  he  takes  for  his  rival. 

Chalford  arrives  with  swords  and  pistols,  and  Marion  persuades  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Lucy.  When  the  Duke  calls  again,  Marion  elucidates  the  situation  telling 
him  that  Chalford  is  her  sister's  fiance,  and  Proudfoot  is  not  her  husband-who, 
she  savs,  is  "  travelling  ".  Count  de  Moret,  who  enters  at  this  point  is  now  taken  for 
the  elusive  husband:  the  Duke  provokes  him  to  a  duel,  saying  that  he  wants  his  wife. 
The  Count,  producing  the  Countess  for  inspection,  says  he  is  quite  willing  to 
surrender  her  They  are  about  to  duel  when  Marion  finally  admits  that  her  husband 
is  dead  She  throws  the  bouquet  through  the  window  (the  agreed  signal  to  the  Duke 
that  she  has  accepted  his  proposal),  and  the  company,  sorted  out,  go  m  to  supper. 

The  critic  (A.  B.  Walkley)  in  The  Times,  March  22,  1909,  wrote: 

"  Onlv  a  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh  could  do  justice  to  the  clothes-philosophy  of  The 
Noble  Spaniard.  Why  does  an  elderly  Englishwoman  staying  at  Boulogne  in  1850  spout 
Zfi  of  being  thrown  in  a  sack  into  the  Bosphorus?  You  feel  sure  instinctive  y 
rather  than  by  any  process  of  strict  reasoning,  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  her 
costume  Lady  Proudfoot  wears  (over  a  crinoline,  pantaloons,  white  stockings  and 
ST.  red  plaid  skirt  bunched  and  flounced  and  a  muslin  breakfast  jacket  or  eke  a 
green  jacket  of  moire  antique  or  else  a  yellow  plaid  dress  and  a  turban  of  gold  tissue  How 
Lid  you  expect  her,  so  clothed,  to  be  anything  else  than  Byronic  and  given  to  talfang 
of  her  «  boo-som'?  Mrs.  Nairne  wears  embroidered  flounces,  a  long-pointed  bodice  of 
China  silk,  a  wreath  of  roses,  and  ringlets  What  else  could \?™  ^^JJ^ 
widow,  so  attired,  than  a  perpetual  languishing  for  a  romantic  suitor,  with .raven Jock*, 
and  whiskers?    The  romantic  black-whiskered  gentleman  soon  presents  himself,  and 
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presses  his  suit  with  inconvenient  fervour — wearing  very  tight  trousers,  capa  and 
sombrero.  He  is  Duke  of  Hermanos,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  entitled  to  wear  his  hat  in 
the  presence  of  the  King ;  but  the  King  doesn't  happen  to  be  there,  so  he  doffs  his  hat 
to  the  queen  of  his  heart,  the  bewitching,  crinolined,  ringleted  Mrs.  Nairne.  To  cool 
his  ardour  the  lady  hints  at  a  husband,  but  the  suggestion  only  fans  the  Spaniard's  flame. 
He  is  devoured  by  a  fatal  passion,  and  '  passion  ',  he  declares,  '  purifies  everything — 
even  respectability  '.  What  is  more,  he  will  seek  out  this  husband  and  have  his  blood. 
(Several  of  the  others  profess  a  craving  for  the  '  blood  '  of  their  enemies,  in  order  that 
they  may  '  wallow  in  it '.  Oh,  Byron!  Oh,  crinolines!)  All  the  fun  of  the  farce  (for  those 
who  have  no  clothes-philosophy)  comes  from  the  Spaniard's  efforts  to  find  his  beloved's 
husband  and  his  successive  provocations  of  every  man  he  meets  in  her  company  to 
mortal  combat.  As  his  first  victim  happens  to  be  Mr.  Justice  Proudfoot,  who  is  misled 
as  to  the  particular  object  of  the  Spaniard's  affections  through  the  misdelivery  of  a 
bouquet  (an  authentically  stiff,  ugly  Victorian  nosegay),  the  virtue  of  the  poor  lady  in 
the  green  moire  antique  is  soon  called  in  question.  Dismayed  by  visions  of  a  sack  and  the 
Bosphorus,  she  protests  that  she  is  '  pure  ',  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  chagrined 
when  the  Byronic  gentleman  treats  her  as  a  mother.  '  You  may  be  a  grandee  of  Spain,' 
she  says  witheringly,  '  but  you  are  not  one  of  nature's  noblemen.'  Then  there  is  a  certain 
captain  of  Heavy  Dragoons  in  stock,  rolled  collar  and  frogged  surtout,  who  prodigiously 
admires  his  sweetheart,  Miss  Lucy  (a  delicious  little  minx  in  a  poke-bonnet),  when  she 
sings  verses  by  Felicia  Hemans  to  excruciatingly  Victorian  music,  and  addresses  her  as 
1  ma'am  '  when  out  of  temper.  In  due  course  the  captain  gets  challenged  by  the  Spaniard, 
and  nothing  delights  him  more  than  the  chance  of  a  duel  with  a  '  wretched  foreigner  \ 
A  French  gentleman  also  receives  the  Spaniard's  challenge,  and  as  the  maid  announces, 
please,  mum,  that  the  grandee  is  now  sitting  in  the  back  garden  surrounded  by  swords 
and  pistols,  there  is  every  prospect  of  our  Byronically  wallowing  in  blood.  But,  of  course, 
the  teasing  little  widow  relents  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  is  pressed  to  the  Spaniard's 
1  boo-som '. 

"  Miss  Kate  Cutler  makes  a  delightful  Victorian  roguey-poguey  in  ringlets.  The  shy 
little  puss  has  only  one  idea — matrimony — in  her  pretty  head,  prefers  in  a  man  a  combina- 
tion of  whiskers  and  romantic  devotion,  is  quite  modest,  but  has  no  insuperable  objection 
to  being  kissed  (as,  indeed,  she  is  by  the  grandee,  with  quite  Andalusian  rapture),  and 
might  have  walked  straight  out  of  one  of  Trollope's  earlier  novels.  It  is  not  every  actress 
who  can  be  retrospectively  Victorian :  Miss  Cutler  realises  for  us  the  very  type  of  woman 
of  the  crinoline-and-ringlet  period.  Miss  Fanny  Brough  as  Lady  Proudfoot  strikes  a 
deeper  note,  deep  as  her  Byron  and  her  Bosphorus;  but,  then,  she  has  always  been  a 
mistress  of  the  tragi-comic,  of  the  '  grand  grotesque  of  farce  \  Miss  Anne  Cleaver  and 
Mr.  Athol  Stewart  and  Mr.  Lyall  Swete,  as  sweetheart,  captain  and  Judge,  are  jail 
properly  and  drolly  Victorian.  As  the  Spaniard  Mr.  Hawtrey,  who  evidently  has  not 
yet  recovered  full  strength  after  his  recent  illness,  was  not  on  Saturday  night  quite  so 
volcanic  as  his  part.  A  little  more  fire,  and  all  will  be  well.  Meanwhile,  the  tall  and 
bell-shaped  '  topper '  which  supersedes  his  sombrero  in  the  last  act  is  a  triumph  of 
Victorian  '  reconstitution  '.  So,  by  the  way,  is  every  detail  of  wall-paper,  pictures  and 
furniture.  The  sarcophagus-shaped  sofa  and  the  wax-fruits  under  a  glass  shade  give  us 
especial  joy." 

NOTES 

In  his  autobiographical  writings,  Maugham  is  silent  on  this  play,  and  it  was  not 
published  until  1953,  when  it  was  included  in  Evans'  Plays,  a  series  of  acting  editions 
edited  by  Lionel  Hale.  Since  this  and  its  broadcast  on  December  28,  1953,  it  has  received 
numerous  repertory  productions  up  and  down  the  country. 

The  play  was  preceded  on  its  first  production  by  a  curtain-raiser,  Feed  the  Brute,  by 
George  Paston. 
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A   COMEDY   IN   FOUR   ACTS 
(Written  in  1909) 

First  Presented  by  Charles  Frohman  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  September 

30,  1909  (168  performances). 
Revived  by  the  Arts  Theatre  Group  of  Actors  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  London,  October 

30,  1947  (30  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

Comedy,  1909 

Arts,   1947 

Thomas  Freeman 

Robert  Loraine 

Sebastian  Shaw 

Herbert  Dallas-Baker,  K.C. 

Frederick  Volpe 

Stanley  Van  Beers 

Algernon  Peppercorn 

A.  E.  Matthews 

Douglas  Storm 

Fletcher 

Percy  Goodyer 

Leslie  Handford 

Mrs.  Dallas-Baker 

Kate  Cutler 

Jennifer  Gray 

Emily  Chapman 

Edyth  Latimer 

Margaret  Delamere 

Mrs.  Otto  Rosenberg 

Lydia  Bilbrooke 

Sheila  Burrell 

Smith 

Marie  Lohr1 

Julia  Lang 

Producer 

Dion  Boucicault 

Peter  Powell 

Designer 

Sets:  W.  Hann  &  Son 

Sets:  Reginald  Woolley 

ACT      I 

Mrs.  Dallas-Baker's  Flat,  Crediton  Court,  Kensington:  the  Drawing-room.  Afternoon. 

ACT     II 

Mrs.  Dallas-Baker's  Flat: 

the  Dining-room.   A  Fortnight  Later.   Morning. 

ACT  III 

Mrs.  Dallas-Baker's  Flat: 

the  Drawing-room.   The  Next  Day.   Late  Afternoon. 

ACT   IV 

The  Same.   A  Week  Later.   Morning. 

TIME 

The  Present. 

The  reviv 

al  at  the  Arts  Theatre  was  set  in  the  original  period  of  1909. 

SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I:  Mrs.  Dallas-Baker  (Rose)  has  invited  some  friends  to  play  bridge.  They  are: 
her  gigolo,  Algy  Peppercorn;  Mrs.  Otto  Rosenberg  (Cynthia),  a  rich  young  married 
woman;  and  Emily  Chapman,  a  rather  haggard  and  over-painted  spinster  of  thirty- 
two.  The  parlourmaid,  Smith— a  fair,  good-looking  girl  of  twenty— brings  in  tea. 
Rose  says  that  her  brother,  Tom  Freeman  (who  had  once  been  engaged  to  Emily), 
is  expected  home  from  Rhodesia,  after  an  absence  of  eight  years.  Emily  goes  to  tidy 
herself  up,  and  in  her  absence  the  others  discuss  her  various  broken  engagements- 
after  each  of  which  she  "  makes  up"  more  heavily  than  before— and  her  extraordinary 
gift  for  winning  at  cards. 

They  continue  to  play  bridge  until  Freeman  is  announced.  They  find  him  singularly 
forthright  and  naive :  he  seems  hurt  that  Rose  has  not  come  to  meet  him;  congratulates 
Cynthia  upon  the  birth  of  her  baby,  but  expresses  surprise  that  she  can  leave  it  for 
hours  when  it  is  unwell,  and  that  she  is  not  nursing  it  herself;  frowns  on  the  company 
for  making  bets  that  Smith  will  have  an  illegitimate  child  before  long;  tries  (unsuccess- 
fully) to  discourage  Algy  from  staying  to  dinner,  and  is  quite  shocked  when  Rose  tells 
him  that  she  does  not  intend  to  have  a  baby.  She  tells  him  she  fears  he  has  become  a 
prig.  He  describes  his  hard  life  in  the  Colonies,  and  explains  that  his  main  object 
in  coming  to  England  is  to  find  a  suitable  wife  to  take  back  to  his  farm:  "  A  decent, 
honest  woman,  not  afraid  of  work." 

Smith  brings  him  his  keys,  but  he  does  not  particularly  notice  her. 
1  Marie  Lohr  was  succeeded  by  Irene  Vanbrugh  as  Smith  on  November  20,  190$. 
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ACT  II :  Smith,  mending  socks  in  the  dining-room,  has  a  chat  with  the  porter,  Fletcher, 
who  is  on  a  window-cleaning  round.  He  asks  her,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  marry  him, 
but  she  will  not  give  him  a  definite  answer.  As  he  leaves,  Freeman  comes  in  and 
catches  her  darning  his  socks.  She  advises  him  to  get  some  new  ones,  and  begins  to 
serve  his  lunch.  During  the  meal  he  talks  to  her,  and  finds  out  that  she  has  been 
brought  up  on  a  farm  and  is  thinking  of  emigrating,  to  join  a  sister  in  Australia. 

When  Dallas- Baker  comes  in,  Freeman  takes  the  opportunity  of  warning  him 
that  his  wife  is  seeing  too  much  of  Algy  Peppercorn.  To  his  surprise,  his  brother-in- 
law  knows  all  about  their  relations  and  takes  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Rose  and  Algy  come  in  together,  and  Freeman  tackles  the  young  man,  asking  him 
why  he  does  not  work  for  his  living,  to  which  Algy  replies  imperturbably  that  he 
intends  to  go  on  being  a  professional  "  tame  cat  "  until  he  can  retire,  marry  a  girl 
with  £2,000  a  year,  and  live  on  her  money. 

Meanwhile,  Rose  has  gone  to  speak  to  her  husband.  She  returns,  furious  with 
Freeman  for  his  interference,  and  there  is  a  scene  between  the  brother  and  sister,  in 
which  he  tells  her  how  shallow  and  worthless  he  finds  her  friends.  He  offers  to  settle 
£200  a  year  on  her  if  she  will  have  a  child,  but  she  flatly  refuses.  At  this  point  Emily 
calls.  She  contrives  to  be  left  alone  with  Freeman,  and  plays  on  his  sympathies  until 
he  renews  his  proposal  of  marriage. 

ACT  III :  The  Dallas-Bakers  are  playing  bridge  with  Emily  and  Algy.  They  are  expecting 
Cynthia  when  her  husband  rings  up,  saying  that  he  wants  her  to  come  home  at  once 
because  the  baby  is  ill.  When  Cynthia  at  last  arrives,  Rose,  not  wanting  her  party 
upset,  withholds  the  message;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  telephone  rings  again,  and 
Smith,  sincerely  distressed,  blurts  out  the  news  that  the  baby  is  dead. 

Algy  takes  Cynthia  home,  while  the  others,  to  Freeman's  disgust,  merely  express 
annoyance  at  this  hitch  to  their  bridge  party.  He  makes  a  scene  with  Rose,  who 
flounces  out  of  the  room,  leaving  him  alone  with  Emily.  She  has  by  now  realised  that 
he  wants  someone  "  honest  and  truthful,  a  faithful  wife  and  a  good  mother  ",  and 
confesses  that  she  cannot  live  up  to  these  requirements :  her  real  reason  for  wanting 
to  marry  him  was  to  clear  off  £300  of  debts.  Freeman  takes  the  confession  very 
kindly,  but  Emily  still  insists  that  she  is  not  the  wife  for  him,  and  makes  the  ironical 
suggestion  that  he  had  better  marry  Smith.  He  takes  it  seriously  and  proposes  to 
the  girl,  who  at  first  regards  it  as  a  bad  joke.  She  then  objects  that  she  wants  to 
marry  a  working  man,  not  a  gentleman,  and  that  she  is  more  or  less  engaged  to 
Fletcher.  However,  she  lets  Freeman  kiss  her,  and  she  is  favourably  impressed  when 
he  pulls  out  a  cork  that  Fletcher  has  failed  to  move. 

ACT  IV:  It  is  a  week  later.  Freeman  tells  Smith  that  he  will  soon  be  leaving.  They 
have  a  friendly  chat,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Emily.  She  has  left  off 
her  exaggerated  make-up  and  flashy  jewellery,  and  has  come  to  thank  Freeman  for 
settling  her  debts,  and  to  say  that  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  emigrate,  for  he  has 
shown  her  the  futility  of  her  life  in  England. 

The  next  caller  is  Algy,  who  treats  Rose  in  a  very  offhand  fashion.  Then  Cynthia 
comes,  dressed  in  mourning:  she  has  come  to  say  goodbye,  for  her  husband,  angry 
at  her  absence  when  the  baby  died,  has  ordered  her  to  break  off  her  friendship  with 
the  Dallas-Bakers  and  to  mend  her  ways.  Emily  tells  Rose  of  her  intention  of  going 
to  Australia,  while  Algy  casually  announces  his  engagement  to  an  American  heiress. 
Rose  asks  her  brother  why  they  have  all  suddenly  abandoned  her.  He  replies  that 
she  has  never  tried  to  make  real  friends:  "  It  requires  that  one  should  give  all  oneself 
without  a  thought  of  return."    He  advises  her  to  change  her  way  of  life,  but  she 
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rejects  the  suggestion  and  asks  her  husband  to  take  her  out  to  lunch,  where  she  can 
have  "  the  crowd,  and  the  band,  and  the  gaiety  ". 

Left  alone,  Freeman  rings  for  Smith,  and  after  some  persuasion  gets  her  to  say 
"  Yes  "  to  his  proposal. 


J.  T.  Grein,  in  the  Sunday  Times  and  Special,  October  3,  1909,  wrote: 

"  The  author  of  Liza  of  Lambeth  and  other  works  that  matter  is  a  thinker  of  such 
depth  that  it  would  be  easy  to  seek  a  hidden  meaning  under  the  pleasant  surface  of  his 
latest  play.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Maugham  is  a  cynic,  and  as  such  it  would  no  doubt 
amuse  him  vastly  if  I  were  to  take  him  seriously,  and  begin  by  questioning  whether  a 
domestic  servant's  love-affair  with  the  brother  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  is,  as  the 
world  goes,  a  decorous  subject  wherewith  to  entertain  us.  For,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
domestic  servant  occupies,  in  my  consideration  of  men  and  women,  a  peculiar  place 
in  a  somewhat  sacred  shrine.  They  have  my  entire  sympathy,  and  often  it  galls  me  to 
find  that  the  one  who  serves  and  is  of  a  refined  nature  should  become  the  butt  of  the 
petty  tyranny  of  a  coarser  person  who  is  served  by  him  or  her.  For  this  reason  I  dislike 
it  when  on  the  stage  servants  are  pictured  as  submitted  to  facile  jest  or  undue  familiarity, 
and  particularly  to  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  their  superiors.  Having  said  this,  I 
make  it  clear  from  the  first  that  to  me  personally  the  subject-matter  of  a  comedy  like 
Smith  does  not  appeal.  But  I  would  be  quite  wrong  in  letting  this  prejudice  blind  me 
against  the  merits  of  the  play  or  the  fact  that  the  audience  in  general  enjoyed  it  hugely. 
Indeed,  I  think  that  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who  has,  like  Mr.  Maugham,  the  gift  of  being 
very  much  in  earnest  and  rather  cynical,  exactly  established  the  standard  by  which 
Smith  must  be  judged  when  he  said  that  it  makes  an  excellent  evening's  entertainment. 
"  In  Smith  we  find  the  man  who  has  roughed  it,  after  a  life  of  pleasure  in  London,  and 
comes  back  to  the  old  country  with  a  chastened  mind  and  a  devotion  to  work.  When 
he  comes  to  his  sister's  house,  ostensibly  for  a  mere  visit,  but  with  the  intention  to  seek 
a  wife  to  help  him  on  his  farm  in  Rhodesia,  he  finds  what  one  commonly  calls  '  a  rotten 
lot » — women  addicted  to  bridge,  frivolity,  domestic  neglect,  the  veneration  of  the  '  tame 
cat ',  in  fact  all  those  occupations  which  destroy  home  and  its  traditional  happiness. 
There  is  a  girl  in  that  set  to  whom  he  was  once  engaged  and  who  besides  being  a  bridge- 
fiend  has  become  what  I  would  term  '  a  spotted  virgin  '.  That  woman  is  ready  to  do 
anything  to  get  away  from  debt  and  to  obtain  a  permanent  roof  over  her  head.  She 
entraps  him  into  a  second  engagement  and  lies  that  she  had  always  been  true  to  him  in 
thought.  Aufond,  that  woman  is  not  bad,  but  she  is  a  victim  of  circumstances,  and  when 
the  young  man  pays  a  debt  for  her  she  experiences  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  that  she  is 
abashed  at  her  former  conduct,  gives  him  back  his  word,  and  prepares  for  a  new  life  in 
Australia.  After  a  magnificent  scene  between  the  two,  there  arises  a  feeling  whether 
after  all  this  woman  has  not  the  qualities  which  would  make  a  good  wife.  But  Mr. 
Maugham  has  other  intentions. 

"  There  is  the  servant  of  the  house,  a  farmer's  daughter,  Nature's  child,  young, 
pretty,  a  trifle  masterful,  and  as  far  as  character  is  concerned  as  pure  as  snow.  Besides, 
like  a  true,  strong  girl  of  the  soil,  she  is  not  over-sentimental,  she  has  practical  sense, 
she  adores  male  strength.  In  comparison  with  the  tainted  ladies  around  her,  the  young 
man  finds  that  she  is  the  ideal  woman  and,  as  he  says  later  on,  he  from  the  first  made 
up  his  mind  to  marry  her.  For  he  had  been  sickened  by  his  surroundings,  he  had 
fulminated  in  the  true  vein  of  the  raisonneur  against  the  deterioration  of  modern  society 
and  especially  woman,  and  had  reached  the  climax  of  dismay  when  he  beheld  how 
the  sudden  death  of  the  baby  of  one  of  his  sister's  friends  affects  no  one  except 
the  young  servant  who  heard  the  dread  message  at  the  telephone.  In  that  scene,  which 
is  exceedingly  poignant,  Mr.  Maugham  drives  cynicism  to  the  highest  pitch.  I  do 
not  remember  anything  so  distressing  as  the  heartlessness  of  all  these  more  or  less 
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Comedy,  1909.  Act  I.  Mrs.  Otto  Rosenberg  (Lydia  Bilbrooke),  Herbert  Dallas-Baker  (Frederick 
Volpe),  Algernon  Peppercorn  (A.  E.  Matthews),  Mrs.  Dallas-Baker  (Kate  Cutler),  Emily 
Chapman  (Edyth  Latimer),  Smith  (Marie  Lohr)  and  Thomas  Freeman  (Robert  Loraine) 
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Comedy,   1909.   Act  II.   Herbert  Dallas* 
Baker  (Frederick  Volpe),  Mrs.  Dallas 
Baker  (Kate  Cutler),  Algernon  Peppei- 
corn  (A.   E.    Matthews)   and  Thomas 
Freeman  (Robert  Loraine) 
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Comedy,  1909.  Act  III.  Mrs.  Dallas- 
Baker  (Kate  Cutler),  Thomas  Free- 
man (Robert  Loraine),  Algernon 
Peppercorn  (A.  E.  Matthews), 
Smith  (Marie  Lohr)  and  Herbert 
Dallas-Baker  (Frederick  Volpe) 
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Comedy,  1909.  Act  IV.   Thomas  Freeman  (Robert  Loraine),  Mrs.  Dallas-Baker  (Kate  Cutler"),  Algernon 
Peppercorn  (A.  E.  Matthews)  and  Smith  (Marie  Lohr) 


Arts,  1947.  Act  I.  Herbert  Dallas-Baker  (Stanley  Van  Beers),  Mrs.  Rosenberg  (Sheila  Burrell),  Mrs. 
Dallas-Baker  (Jennifer  Gray),  Emily  Chapman  (Margaret  Delamere),  Thomas  Freeman  (Sebastian 
Shaw),  Smith  (Julia  Lang)  and  Algernon  Peppercorn  (Douglas  Storm) 


THE  TENTH  MAN 
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Globe,  1910.  Act  I.   Lady  Francis  Etchingham  (Kate  Sergeantson),  George  Winter  (Arthur  Bourchier), 
Anne  (Daisy  Markham),  Teddy  O'Donnell  (Douglas  Imbert)  and  Catherine  Winter  (Frances  Dillon) 


Globe,  iqio.  Act  II.  Lord  Etchingham  (Edmund  Maurice),  Colonel  Boyer  (Frank  Atherley),  James 
Ford  (A.  E.  George),  Catherine  Winter  (Frances  Dillon),  Frederick  Bennett  (Michael  Sherbrooke), 
Rev.  William  Swalecliffe  (George  Bealby),  and  George  Winter  (Arthur  Bourchier) 
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THE  TENTH  MAN 


Globe,  1910.   Act  III.    Catherine  Winter  (Frances  Dillon),  Lord  Etchingham  (Edmund  Maurice),  Anne 
(Daisy  Markham),  George  Winter  (Arthur  Bourchier)  and  James  Ford  (A.  E.  George) 


Film,  1936.   John  Lodge,  Antoinette  Cellier,  Anthony  Holies,  Frank  Cochran,  George  Graves,  Clifford 
Evans,  Edith  Sharpe 


GRACE 


Duke  of  York's,  1910.  Act  I.  Miss  Vernon  (Lilian  McCarthy),  Edith  Lewis  (Nina  Sevening),  Claude 
Insole  (Dennis  Eadie),  Rev.  Archibald  Insole  (Leslie  Faber),  Grace  Insole  (Irene  Vanbrugh),  Mrs. 
Insole  (Lady  Tree),  Henry  Cobbet  (Arthur  Wontner)  and  Miss  Hall  (Dora  Barton) 


Duke  of  York's,  1910.   Act  II.   Peggy  Gann  (Gertrude  Lang)  and  Grace  Insole 
(Irene  Vanbrugh) 


Duke  of  York's,  1910.  Act  III.  Rev.  Archibald  Insole  (Leslie  Faber),  Grace  Insole  (Irene  Vanbrugh), 
Miss  Vernon  (Lilian  McCarthy),  Miss  Hall  (Mary  Barton),  Henry  Cobbet  (Arthur  Wontner),  Mrs. 
Insole  (Lady  Tree),  Edith  Lewis  (Nina  Sevening)  and  Claude  Insole  (Dennis  Eadie) 
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Duke  of  York's,  1910.   Act  IV.    Grace  Insole  (Irene  Vanbrugh),  Rev.  Archibald  Insole  (Leslie  Faber) 
and  Moore  (Horton  Cooper) 
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His  Majesty's,  191 3.    Herbert  Tree  as  Monsieur 
Jourdain 


His   Majesty's,    191 3.     Phyllis   Neilson-Terry   as 
Dorimene 


THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE 


Lyceum,  New  York,  191 3.   Act  I.   Reginald  Hornby  (Norman  Tharp),  Norah  Marsh  (Billie  Burke)  and 
Agnes  Pringle  (Mildred  Orme) 
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THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE 


Lyceum,  New  York,  19 13.   Act  IV.   Norah  Marsh  (Billie  Burke)  and  Frank  Taylor  (Shelley  Hull) 


Lyceum,  New  York,  191 3.   Act  IV.    Edward  Marsh  (Lumsden  Hare),  Norah  Marsh  (Billie  Burke) 
and  Reginald  Hornby  (Norman  Tharp) 
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Lyceum,  New  York,  1913.   Act  IV.   Emma  Sharp  (Marion       Duke   of  York's,    1914.    Act     I.     Norah 
Abbott)  and  Norah  Marsh  (Billie  Burke)  Marsh   (Irene   Vanbrugh)    and   Agnes 

Pringle  (Lena  Halliday) 


Duke  of  York's,  1914.  Act  II.  Gertrude  Marsh  (Marion  Ashworth),  Norah  Marsh  (Irene  Vanbrugh), 
Edward  Marsh  (C.  V.  France),  Frank  Taylor  (Godfrey  Tearle),  Benjamin  Trotter  (George  Tullv), 
and  Reginald  Hornby  (Basil  Foster) 
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THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE 


Duke  of  York's,  1914.    Act  III.    Norah  Marsh  (Irene  Vanbrugh)  and  Frank  Taylor  (Godfrey  Tearle) 


Duke  of  York's,  19 14.    Act  IV.    Frank  Taylor  (Godfrey  Tearle)  and  Norah  Marsh  (Irene  Vanbrugh) 
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Film,    1917.     Billie    Burke    and    Thomas 
Meighan 


Film,  1920.   Thomas  Meighan  and  Mona  Palma 


OUR  BETTERS 


Hudson,  New  York,  191 7.  Act  III.  Elizabeth  Saunders  (Diantha  Pattison),  Thornton  Clay  (Fritz 
Williams),  Fleming  Harvey  (Joseph  McManus),  Lady  George  Grayston  (Crystal  Heme),  the  Duchesse 
de  Surennes  (Rose  Coghlan),  Ernest  (Arthur  Chesney),  Tony  Paxton  (Ronald  Squire),  Arthur  Fenwick 
(John  Flood)  and  Principessa  della  Cercola  (Leonore  Harris) 
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Globe,  1923.  Act  I.  Gilbert  Paxton  (Reginald  Owen), 
Lady  George  Grayston  (Margaret  Bannerman)  and  the 
Duchesse  de   Surennes  (Constance  Collier) 
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Globe,  1923.  Act  II.  Gilbert  Paxton  (Reginald  Owen),  Lady  George  Grayston  (Margaret 
Bannerman),  Arthur  Fenwick  (Alfred  Drayton),  the  Duchesse  de  Surennes  (Constance  Collier), 
Thornton  Clay  (Ronald . Squire),  Fleming  Harvey  (Stewart  Sage),  Loid  Bleane  (John  Stuart),. 
Principessa  della  Cercola  (Marion  Terry)  and  Elizabeth  Saunders  (Alice  Mosley) 


Playhouse,  1946.  Act  II.  Principessa  della  Cercola  (Cathleen 
Nesbitt),  Elizabeth  Saunders  (Lois  Maxwell),  Gilbert  Paxton 
(Anthony  Hankey),  Lady  George  Grayston  (Dorothy  Dickson), 
Fleming  Harvey  (Peter  Madren),  Lord  Bleane  (Peter  Willes), 
Arthur  Fenwick  (George  Woodbridge),  Duchesse  de  Surennes 
(Nuna  Davey)  and  Thornton  Clay  (Max  Adrian) 
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OUR  BETTERS 


Playhouse,  1946.  Act  III.  Elizabeth  Saunders  (Lois  Maxwell), 
Fleming  Harvey  (Peter  Madren),  Lord  Bleane  (Peter  Willes), 
Duchesse  de  Surennes  (Nuna  Davey),  Lady  George  Grayston 
(Dorothy  Dickson),  Gilbert  Paxton  (Anthony  Hankey), 
Arthur  Fenwick  (George  Woodbridge),  Principessa  della 
Cercola  (Cathleen  Nesbitt),  Ernest  (John  Allen) 


Film,    1933.     Minor    Watson,    Violet     Kemble-Cooper,    Constance    Bennett,     Gilbert 
Roland,  Grant  Mitchell  and  Hugh  Sinclair 
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New,  1916.  Act  III.  Dr.  Cornish  (Dion  Boucicault),  Rex  Cunningham  (Martin 
Lewis),  Maude  Fulton  (Lillah  McCarthy),  Isabella  Trench  (Nina  Sevening), 
Caroline  Ashley  (Irene  Vanbrugh)  and  Robert  Oldham  (Leonard  Boyne) 
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New,  1916.    Isabella   (Nina   Sevening),  Caroline   (Irene 
Vanbrugh)  and  Maude  (Lillah  McCarthy) 


CAROLINE 


Playhouse,    1926.     Act   I.     Caroline   (Irene  Vanbrugh),    Isabella   (Marie   Lohr),   Robert(   C.  Aubrey 
Smith)  and  Maude  (Edith  Evans) 


Playhouse,  1926.    Act  II.    Maude  (Edith  Evans),  Cooper  (Mona  Harrison),  Isabella  (Marie  Lohr)  and 
Caroline  (Irene  Vanbrugh) 
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unsexed  women,  nothing  so  brutal  as  the  whole  conceit  whereby  in  the  middle  of  a 
bridge  party  the  death  of  a  child  is  introduced  as  a  dramatic  element.  Another 
thing  which  strikes  a  discordant  note  in  this  comedy  is  the  repeated  reference  to  Jews 
in  terms  of  ungraciousness.  True,  the  author  tries  to  gloss  it  over  by  showing  that 
in  the  Jew  there  is  the  genuine  feeling  of  family  and  paternity,  in  contrast  to  the  callousness 
of  the  Christian  wife,  but  the  impression  remains  that  the  Jews  are  considered,  not  as 
ordinary  members  of  the  community,  but  as  something  exotic,  akin  to  freakishness. 
Considering  that  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jew  is  the  main  support  of  all  that  is 
great  and  good  in  art,  I  think  that  unless  the  theme  be  treated  seriously  he  should  be 
left  alone  and  the  caricature  to  melodrama.  I  have  said  at  the  beginning  that  the  basis  of 
the  play,  which  is  the  love-affair  of  the  man  of  gentle  birth  with  the  servant,  does  not 
appeal  to  me ;  but  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Maugham  has  conducted 
the  courtship,  after  a  preliminary  canter  of  conversation  in  somewhat  questionable  taste, 
with  great  acumen  and  a  sense  of  humour,  so  intense  that  it  vies  with  the  best  comedy  of 
the  French.  And  it  is  a  great  merit  of  the  play,  which  scintillates  with  witticism  like  a 
city  in  illumination,  that  every  character  has  a  distinct  individuality,  albeit  that  save 
the  raisonneur  they  all  lack  heart  and  several  decency.  But  as  types,  not  of  the  community 
but  culled  here  and  there  from  life,  they  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  in  this 
respect  the  play  is  superior  to  Mr.  Maugham's  works  of  lighter  textures.  There  remains 
one  question  and  that  is,  whether  in  order  to  hit  a  certain  woman  of  modern  society,  it 
was  necessary  to  descend  to  the  servant  as  representative  of  all  that  is  sound  and  normal 
in  the  nation.  That  point  I  am  not  going  to  discuss,  for  the  cynic,  Mr.  Maugham,  would 
probably  deride  me  and  say,  '  See  how  I  caught  him  \  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  basis  of  all  satire  must  be  truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  we  need  not  go 
to  the  area  to  find  a  survival  of  domestic  virtues. 

"  The  acting  was  admirable,  and  I  will  place  in  the  foreground  the  consistent  and 
powerful  impersonation  of  the  man  from  Rhodesia  of  Mr.  Robert  Loraine ;  he  looked  the 
man,  he  was  the  man,  he  never  flagged  in  energy  nor  in  sincerity  of  conviction.  He  struck 
one  as  the  incarnation  of  health  and  strength  in  a  world  of  artifice.  Next  to  him,  I  would 
extend  my  compliment  to  Miss  Edyth  Latimer,  who  portrayed  the  girl  who  so  tardily 
awoke  to  be  a  decent  woman.  It  was  a  fine  performance  because  it  had  all  the  flavour  of 
modernity,  something  tired,  something  insinuating,  above  all,  something  fascinating, 
like  afleur  du  mal  of  Charles  Baudelaire.  Miss  Kate  Cutler,  in  the  somewhat  passive  part 
of  a  flighty  wife,  had  one  scene  in  which  to  show  her  power.  It  was  the  scene  in  which 
everybody  left  the  poor  little  wife,  including  the  '  tame  cat '  (played  in  the  usual  free  and 
easy,  natural  way  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Matthews),  and  she,  faute  de  mieux,  asked  her  burly 
husband  to  take  her  to  lunch,  not  without  dropping  a  tear  over  her  loneliness.  Miss  Kate 
Cutler  did  this  admirably  and  shed  pathos  on  the  comedy.  Miss  Lydia  Bilbrooke  as  the 
Christian  wife  of  the  '  fat  old  German-Jew  '  (who  does  not  appear)  marks  progress,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Volpe  conveys  more  the  idea  of  a  majordomo  than  a  K.C.,  although  he 
played  cosily  in  the  right  accent.  There  remains,  then,  Miss  Marie  Lohr,  who,  by  her 
youth  and  her  charm,  appealed  to  her  many  admirers.  As  an  idealised  servant  she  was 
no  doubt  prepossessing  in  the  highest  degree,  but  in  her  diction  there  was  such  strange 
affectation,  engendered  by  immaturity,  that  I  for  one  did  not  feel  the  touch  of  Nature. 
Miss  Lohr  speaks  with  all  the  preciseness  of  the  student  of  elocution — that  is  to  say,  she 
pronounces  every  word  so  distinctly  that  one  seems  to  hear  a  precieuse  instead  of  a 
parlourmaid,  and  this  becomes  all  the  more  significant  when  in  the  midst  of  this  refine- 
ment of  pronunciation  there  are  little  lapses  into  grammar  of  the  Cockayne. 

"  The  first  two  acts  of  the  play  were  received  with  lukewarm  applause,  the  last  two 
with  signal  favour,  and  at  the  close  of  the  performance  there  was  a  peculiarly  insistent 
demand  for  the  author  which  set  one  wondering  what  the  gods  really  meant.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Maugham  elected  to  remain  in  the  background,  which  was  somewhat  cynical 
towards  all  those  well-wishers,  but  perhaps  an  excess  of  modesty." 
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NOTES 


Maugham's  only  reference  to  this  play  (not  by  name)  in  The  Summing  Up  is  quoted 
in  the  note  on  Penelope  (see  p.  70);  and  in  the  Preface  to  Vol.  II  of  his  Collected  Plays 
(193 1)  he  says  that  he  wrote  the  play  for  Marie  Lohr  and  Robert  Loraine. 

It  was  first  published  in  December,  19 13  (Heinemann),  and  it  was  novelised  by 
David  Gray  and  published  in  New  York  (Duffield  &  Co.),  191 1. 

FILM  VERSION 
The  play  was  filmed  in  England  in  1917.   It  was  directed  by  Maurice  Elvey. 

CAST  (As  far  as  can  be  traced) 

Thomas  Freeman  Fred  Groves 

Mrs.  Dallas-Baker        Manora  Thew 

Mrs.  Otto  Rosenberg    . .         . .         . .     Lydia  Bilbrooke 

Smith         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     Elizabeth  Risdon 
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THE  TENTH  MAN 

A  PLAY   IN   THREE   ACTS 
(A   TRAGIC   COMEDY) 
{Written  in  1909) 

First  Presented  by  Charles  Frohman  and  Arthur  Bourchier  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
London,  February  24,  1910  (65  performances). 


CHARACTERS 


Globe  y  1 910 


George  Winter  (M.P.  for  Middlepool) 

.     Arthur  Bourchier 

Lord  Francis  Etchingham 

.     Edmund  Maurice 

Lord  Perigal 

A.  Holmes -Gore 

James  Ford 

.     A.  E.  George 

Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Colby,  M.P 

Godfrey  Tearle 

Frederick  Bennett 

.     Michael  Sherbrooke 

Colonel  Boyce  (formerly  in  the  Volunteers) 

Frank  Atherley 

Rev.  William  Swalecliffe 

George  Bealby 

Teddy  O'Donnell 

Douglas  Imbert 

Thompson 

Dallas  Cairns 

Lady  Francis  Etchingham 

Kate  Sergeantson 

^^           „T          \her  Daughters       . .         . .         . 
Catherine  Winter  J 

/"Daisy  Markham 
'  \  Frances  Dillon 

Producer 

.     Arthur  Bourchier 

Designer 

.      Sets:  Harford 

ACT       I :     The  Drawing-room  of  Lord  Francis  Etchingham 's  Hou 

se  in  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane. 

ACT     II:     The  Same. 

ACT  III:     A  Sitting-room  in  the  Palace  Hotel  at  Middlepool. 

In  the  third  act  the  curtain  will  fall  for  two  minutes 

,  during  which  twelve  hours  are 

supposed  to  elapse. 

TIME      :     The  Present. 

SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I :  In  their  Park  Lane  drawing-room,  Lord  Francis  Etchingham  and  his  wife  are 
discussing  their  daughter  Catherine,  who  arrived  home  overnight  in  evening  dress 
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and  with  no  luggage,  declaring  that  she  had  left  her  husband  for  good.  She  must  go 
back,  decides  Lord  Francis,  who  is  too  heavily  involved  in  his  son-in-law's  financial 
schemes  to  quarrel  with  him.  He  tells  his  daughter  this,  affecting  to  treat  her  action 
lightly.  But  she  has  made  up  her  mind :  she  has  reached  the  limit  of  human  endurance 
and  has  adequate  grounds  for  divorce — both  infidelity  and  cruelty.  Lady  Francis 
asks  to  speak  to  her  daughter  alone  and  taxes  her  directly:  "  Are  you  in  love?  "  After 
a  show  of  indignation,  Catherine  confesses  that,  if  she  were  free,  she  would  marry  the 
rising  politician,  Robert  Colby. 

Suddenly  she  is  startled  to  hear  her  husband's  voice,  and  he  enters  with  Lord 
Francis.  George  Winter  is  a  powerfully  built,  swaggering  man,  apparently  bland  and 
jovial,  but  with  a  look  of  astuteness  and  an  execrable  temper  under  admirable  control. 
He  hints  to  Catherine  that,  in  the  event  of  an  open  breach  between  them,  her  father 
would  have  to  resign  his  various  chairmanships,  which  would  ruin  him.  Furthermore, 
they  are  both  involved  in  a  South  American  mining  scheme,  which  is  at  a  critical 
stage.  Immediately  upon  receiving  their  expert's  report,  they  will  float  a  company, 
and  three-quarters  of  its  booking  will  come  from  George's  home  town,  Middlepool, 
where  he  is  greatly  admired  and  respected.  In  that  Nonconformist  city  a  divorce 
would  be  fatal,  both  to  the  new  company  and  to  George's  prospects  at  the  coming 
General  Election. 

Catherine  is  unmoved:  she  says  she  is  tired  of  sacrificing  herself.  Then  Winter 
tells  her  frankly  that  their  marriage  was  a  business  arrangement — she  wanted  his 
money,  and  he  wanted  her  titled  connections — and  that  she  must  keep  her  part  of 
the  bargain.  She  retorts  that  she  was  very  young  when  they  married  and  was  dazzled 
by  his  brilliance;  but  gradually  she  came  to  realise  that  his  good  nature  was  a  mere 
pose  and  that  he  was  dishonest.  This  enrages  George,  but  he  quickly  recovers  his 
self-control  and  begins  to  blackmail  her  by  producing  a  love-letter  (purloined  from 
her  dressing-case)  from  Robert  Colby.  If  she  attempts  to  divorce  him,  he  threatens, 
he  will  bring  a  counter-petition  and  ruin  Colby's  career.  Their  affaire  has  been  quite 
innocent,  but  George  can  prove  that,  on  a  holiday  in  Italy,  they  had  stayed  at  the 
same  hotel — evidence  enough  to  convince  a  British  jury,  he  asserts. 

While  Catherine  is  thinking  this  over,  her  younger  sister  Anne  comes  in  with  her 
fiance,  Edward  O'Donnell,  an  amiable,  insignificant  young  man,  whom  she  introduces 
to  George  with  the  request  that  he  shall  find  him  a  job  in  the  City.  Despite  Catherine's 
protests  to  her  sister,  George,  with  charm  and  good  humour,  promises  to  do  his  best. 
When  the  young  people  have  gone  out,  delighted,  Catherine  hotly  insists  that  the 
family  can  take  no  further  favours  from  him.  Her  husband  dryly  remarks  that  perhaps 
Anne  will  not  be  so  keen  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  sister's  principles.  Anyway, 
O'Donnell  may  be  a  bit  of  a  fool,  but  he  is  a  gentleman :  "  I  like  dealing  with  gentlemen! 
When  they  go  into  the  City,  they  take  to  dirty  work  with  an  alacrity  which  you  often 
don't  find  in  the  City  man  born  and  bred." 

At  this  stage  Robert  Colby  is  announced,  and  George  leaves  his  wife  to  talk  to  him 
alone.  Robert  has  come  in  response  to  Catherine's  urgent  request,  and  is  overjoyed 
that  she  has  left  her  husband.  After  a  brief  sentimental  interlude,  he  begins  to  talk 
of  his  political  ambitions :  he  hopes  to  achieve  the  War  Office.  When  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  George  will  have  to  renounce  Middlepool  if  there  is  a  divorce,  Catherine 
is  startled:  she  asks  him  what  would  happen  if  he  himself  were  to  lose  his  seat.  "  It 
would  just  about  break  me  up,"  replies  Robert.  "Politics  are  my  whole  life."  Catherine 
sends  him  back  to  work,  and  soon  afterwards  George  and  her  father  come  in  together. 
"Well,  Catherine,"  says  Etchingham,  "  I  hope  you've  thought  better  of  things." 
In  response  to  George's  look  of  malicious  amusement,  Catherine  challenges  him  with : 
"  You  think  every  man  is  a  rogue,  don't  you?  "  "  Certainly  not,"  replies  George. 
"  I  think  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  rogues  or  fools.  That's  why  I  make  money."  His 
wife  retorts  that  he  had  better  beware  of  the  tenth  man,  who  is  neither  rogue  nor  fool 
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The  butler  announces  Mr.  Bennett,  George's  office  manager  and  secretary  to 
several  of  his  companies.  He  has  come,  greatly  agitated,  with  a  cable  from  Macdonald, 
the  expert  investigating  the  South  American  mine — saying  that  it  is  worthless.  George 
is  staggered,  but  quickly  pulls  himself  together  and  decides  to  "  fight  it  out  ". 

ACT  II :  Catherine  has  just  told  her  mother  that  she  has  been  to  her  lawyers  about  a 
divorce  when  George  bursts  into  the  room,  indignantly  brandishing  the  petition 
with  which  he  has  been  served.  When  his  wife  rings  for  the  butler  to  put  him  out, 
George  coolly  instructs  the  man  to  show  up  some  visitors  whom  he  expects.  He 
explains  to  Catherine  and  her  mother  that  this  is  a  delegation  from  Middlepool, 
inquiring  into  a  rumour  that  divorce  proceedings  are  pending,  and  he  requests 
Catherine  to  deny  it.    She  refuses. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Perigal  (an  old  friend  of  the  family),  is  announced,  and 
Lady  Francis  contrives  that  Catherine  shall  see  him  alone.  Catherine  is  dismayed  to 
find  that  he,  too,  is  against  her,  and  has  come  specifically  to  ask  her  to  assure  the 
Middlepool  delegation  that  the  rumours  are  unfounded.  From  his  point  of  view, 
a  scandal  would  entail  the  loss  of  two  seats— George  Winter's  and  Robert  Colby's— 
for  the  Party  at  the  coming  election.  Even  if  Robert  is  proved  innocent,  he  says,  it 
would  mean  the  ruin  of  his  political  career. 

Perigal  has  invited  Robert  to  come  and  fetch  him,  so  that  he  may  talk  it  over  with 
Catherine,  and  he  warns  her  that,  though  Robert  may  put  her  before  his  career  at 
the  moment,  in  ten  years'  time  he  will  bitterly  regret  it— a  woman  may  think  the 
world  well  lost  for  love,  but  not  a  man. 

When  Robert  comes,  Perigal  slips  out  and  leaves  them  together.  In  her  nervous 
state,  Catherine  starts  by  making  a  scene  because  Robert  has  not  kissed  her.  Then  she 
puts 'the  question:  "  Suppose  you  had  to  choose  between  me  and  your  career,  which 
would  you  choose?  "  "  You,  of  course,"  says  Colby— as  Perigal  had  prophesied. 
But  she  realises  that  he  never  expects  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

The  Prime  Minister  returns  with  Lord  Francis,  who  is  suffering  from  the  gout. 
Perigal  tells  Catherine  pointedly  that  Lady  Francis  has  just  shown  him  the  photograph 
of  a  woman  with  whom  he  nearly  eloped  thirty  years  previously— and  he  had  failed 
to  recognise  it!  Robert's  attitude  shows  Catherine  clearly  that  he  thinks  the  Prime 
Minister  had  a  lucky  escape,  and  this  influences  her  decision.  When  Perigal  and 
Colby  leave  together  she  escapes  upstairs,  saying  she  wants  to  be  alone. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  shown  in  to  Lord  Francis  and  George  Winter.  He  shows  Etchingham 
the  report  which  proves  that  their  mine  is  worthless;  whereupon  George  declares  that 
he  intends  to  suppress  the  report  and  go  ahead  with  his  company.  By  a  trick  he  has 
made  Lord  Francis  sign  some  papers  by  which  £80,000  trust  stock  has  been 
"  borrowed  "  to  pay  for  the  mine.  If  this  money  is  not  replaced  within  six  weeks, 
both  men  will  go  to  gaol.  The  aristocrat  holds  out  for  a  while,  even  threatening  to 
shoot  himself  rather  than  countenance  these  proceedings,  but  ultimately,  shaken  by 
George's  graphic  picture  of  prison  life  (culled  from  Bennett,  who  is  an  ex-solicitor 
gaoled  for  fraud),  it  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  gives  way. 

When  the  Middlepool  delegation  is  announced,  George  orders  his  father-in-law 
to  fetch  Catherine  down  and  make  her  deny  the  divorce  story.  The  aristocrat  flares 
up  and  defies  him,  but  George  still  hopes  that  Perigal's  influence  will  have  turned 

the  scale. 

The  delegation  consists  of  a  severe  Nonconformist  minister,  Mr.  Swalechffe,  and 
James  Ford,  a  shrewd  North  Country  farmer  and  local  politician.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  Winter's  agent,  Colonel  Boyce.  George  bluffs  them  by  assuring  them  that, 
as  they  can  see,  he  is  in  his  father-in-law's  house  and  on  the  best  of  terms  with  him; 
his  wife,  who  is  unwell,  is  upstairs  and  he  does  not  want  her  disturbed.  This  is  not 
good  enough  for  Ford,  who  insists  that  Catherine  shall  be  fetched.   They  bring  her 
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down  and  put  the  question  to  her.  There  is  a  tense  moment  as  Etchingham,  Bennett 
and  Winter  all  watch  her,  wondering  what  she  will  say.  "  You  have  no  intention  of 
divorcing  your  husband?  "  asks  Swalecliffe.  "  None  whatever,"  replies  Catherine. 
The  situation  is  saved,  and  George  Winter,  as  a  curtain-line,  tells  Boyce  that  Robert 
Colby  will  go  to  the  War  Office  in  the  new  Cabinet. 

ACT  III.  Scene  1 :  It  is  several  weeks  later,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  election, 
Etchingham,  Bennett,  Ford,  Boyce  and  Swalecliffe  are  gathered  in  the  sitting-room 
of  the  Palace  Hotel,  Middlepool,  waiting  for  George  Winter.  It  is  a  railway  hotel  and 
the  noise  of  the  trains  is  getting  on  their  nerves.  They  comment  on  George's  capacity 
for  sleeping  in  a  room  that  opens  on  the  line.  He  is  urgently  needed,  because  an 
article  has  just  appeared  in  a  London  newspaper  declaring  that  the  mine  is  valueless. 
Bennett  tries  in  vain  to  allay  their  suspicions.  A  quarrel  blows  up  between  Etchingham 
and  Boyce,  because  the  latter  has  not  prevented  the  opposition  party  from  hearing 
the  news,  and  this  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  election — the  Tories  are  arranging 
to  placard  the  streets  with  it. 

A  waiter  brings  in  the  financial  newspapers,  which  have  printed  the  story  in  full. 
At  last  O'Donnell  comes  in,  having  contacted  George,  who  hurries  back  from  an 
election  meeting.  Hearing  about  the  article,  George  says  calmly:  "  Is  that  all?  " 
He  assures  them  that  his  experts  have  seen  the  mine,  and  the  newspapers  have  not. 
Ford,  however,  is  suspicious,  and  presses  him  to  know  where  he  got  the  £80,000  to  pay 
for  the  mine. 

Swalecliffe,  who  (against  his  strict  principles)  has  invested  in  the  shares,  is 
distracted  at  the  idea  of  losing  his  £500,  which  represents  all  his  savings.  Straightway, 
George  tells  O'Donnell  to  write  him  out  a  cheque  for  the  amount.  He  makes  the  same 
offer  to  Ford,  who  does  not  take  it  up.  By  this  time  Swalecliffe  is  so  much  impressed 
by  Winter's  confidence  that  he  decides  to  keep  the  shares  after  all.  George  then  gives 
instructions  to  have  a  counter-placard  prepared,  and  sends  Ford  down  to  hold  the 
election  meeting  until  he  can  come  himself. 

Left  alone  with  Bennett  and  Etchingham,  he  tries  to  calm  their  misgivings. 
Bennett  leaves,  going  up  to  London  to  handle  the  matter  on  the  spot.  Lord  Francis 
warns  George  that  Ford  has  begun  to  suspect  about  the  bonds,  and  that  he  will  prove 
incorruptible.  George  declares  that  he  believes  in  his  star — he  has  wriggled  out  of 
tight  corners  before:  "  My  God,  I  feel  as  if  the  world  were  an  orange,  and  I'd  got  my 
teeth  into  it,  and  I  shall  suck  it  dry."  He  decides  to  attack  the  Lewishams  (the  rival 
combine  who  are  opposing  his  schemes),  and  sends  a  telegram  to  Bennett  at  the 
London  office  to  this  effect.  "  I  know  my  luck's  in,"  he  concludes.  "  And  I  follow  my 
luck.   That's  genius." 

Scene  2:  That  evening,  Catherine  and  Lady  Francis  have  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
They  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  election  results.  Lady  Francis  thanks  her  daughter 
for  having  given  up  the  divorce  for  their  sakes,  but  Catherine  admits  that  her  real 
motive  was  that  she  would  not  risk  Robert's  career. 

Her  sister  Anne  comes  in  excitedly,  having  been  with  O'Donnell  to  watch  the 
counting  of  the  votes.  She  in  thrilled  with  the  excitement,  and  hopes  that  her  fiance 
will  go  into  Parliament.  Then  Lord  Francis  comes  back,  reporting  that  the  votes 
are  about  even.  When  the  others  go  out  on  the  balcony,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of 
telling  Catherine  about  the  worthless  mine  and  the  critical  state  of  their  affairs.  Then 
O'Donnell  rushes  in  with  the  news  that  George  has  been  elected — by  twenty-seven 
votes!  Everyone  except  Catherine  is  wildly  jubilant.  At  last  George  comes  in, 
triumphantly  escorted  by  Boyce,  Ford,  Swalecliffe  and  others.  He  calls  for  drinks 
and  toasts  Catherine:  "  My  wife,  to  whom  this  glorious  victory  is  due."  Then  he 
goes  out  on  the  balcony,  makes  a  speech  to  the  crowd  below,  and  brings  Catherine 
out  to  share  their  applause. 
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When  the  others  have  left,  Ford  remains  behind  for  a  business  talk:  he  has  been 
up  to  London  and  has  found  out  about  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  Middlepool  Trust 
bonds.  George  tries  to  bluff  him,  but  he  insists  that  the  bonds  shall  be  produced  at 
once.  His  offer  to  bribe  Ford  with  £  10,000  worth  of  shares,  or  with  political  advance- 
ment, is  indignantly  rejected;  nor  are  appeals  to  his  sympathy  of  any  avail.  The  most 
he  will  do  is  to  promise  silence  if  the  bonds  are  returned  by  four  o'clock  next  day. 
George  flies  into  a  passion,  reproaching  him  with  hypocrisy,  but  Ford  replies  that 
some  men  are  honest,  even  to  their  own  disadvantage,  because  they  can't  help  it: 
"  You've  got  through  the  world  by  knowing  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  rascals. 
You've  forgotten  that  the  tenth  man  must  cross  your  path  at  last." 

As  he  goes  out,  Catherine  comes  in.  She  has  kept  her  part  of  the  bargain,  she 
declares :  now  that  the  election  is  over,  he  has  no  further  need  of  her.  She  is  going 
abroad  with  a  woman  friend,  and  he  can  make  what  explanations  he  likes. 

Bursting  into  a  peal  of  hysterical  laughter,  George  tells  her  that  he  is  "  dished  " — 
that  Ford  has  found  out  about  the  bonds  and  is  going  to  Scotland  Yard.  Catherine 
offers  to  let  him  have  her  jewellery,  but  he  says  this  will  be  of  no  use.  He  declares  that 
he  is  going  to  "  make  an  end  of  it ",  and  asks  her  to  see  that  he  is  not  disturbed  for 
half  an  hour.   Then  he  goes  into  his  bedroom,  locking  the  door. 

Suddenly  Bennett  bursts  in — he  has  good  news :  the  mine,  after  all,  is  full  of  gold, 
and  George  is  saved.  Catherine  runs  to  the  door  and  beats  upon  it,  but  there  is  no 
answer.  At  her  entreaty,  Bennett  breaks  down  the  door,  but  only  to  find  the  room 
empty  and  the  window  open.  They  search  everywhere  for  George,  but  in  vain.  Then 
O'Donnell  comes  in  dreadfully  agitated:  he  has  just  seen  a  man  run  over  on  the  railway 
line. 


J.  T.  Grein,  in  the  Sunday  Times  and  Special,  February  27,  1910,  wrote: 

"  Mr.  Maugham  has  the  gift  of  the  homme  du  tnonde.  He  enters,  he  opens  fire,  he 
interests  us.  He  tells  his  story  with  discretion.  Men  of  the  world  have  a  habit  of 
restraining  their  brilliancy.  Mr.  Maugham  knows  his  public,  its  wants,  its  artistic  digestion. 
Hence  he,  the  craftsman,  husbands  his  forces.  He  imagines  a  scene,  he  forges  ahead  to 
a  certain  point,  then  all  of  a  sudden  stops  short,  drops  into  banter.  Ca  suffit.  I  can  keep 
my  climaxes,  he  says,  for  another  occasion.  I  must  not  forget  the  economics  of  a 
commercial  stage. 

"  This  was  the  train  of  thought,  then  came  the  hiatus  and  the  question  surged:  is 
this  play  of  unhappy  marriage,  unscrupulous  finance,  parliamentary  tripotage  with  the 
end  a  La  Rafole  of  Bernstein,  Mr.  Maugham's  own?  Is  it  not  inspired  by  the  said 
Bernstein,  by  Les  Ventres  Dores  of  Ferdinand  Fabre,  by  other  plays  of  which  the  titles 
do  not  occur  to  me,  but  which  I  could  find  in  my  files  of  years,  is  it  not  inspired  above  all 
by  a  French  masterpiece,  so  great  that  it  is  still  unknown  in  England,  which  I  have 
treasured  up  for  years  for  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  our  stage?  If  I  am  wrong,  I  apologise 
in  humility.  If  I  am  right,  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Maugham,  both  man  and  friend,  to  remember 
his  escutcheon  and  to  give  Caesar  Caesar's  due.  There  is  no  abasement  in  the  fact  that 
one  acknowledges  inspiration,  but  a  successful  man  should  show  his  cards. 

"  For  the  rest,  the  play  suffers  from  the  incongruity  of  its  origin,  as  it  suffered  from 
old-fashioned  acting.  Mr.  Edmund  Maurice,  for  instance,  excellent  actor  in  his  way, 
believes  in  driving  home  his  points  to  a  forced  degree.  Miss  Frances  Dillon,  whose 
beauty  is  as  bewitching  as  her  dress  in  the  last  act  was  disturbing  to  the  peace  of  men, 
has  intense  moments  of  melodrama,  but  a  part  of  length  and  finesse  is  as  yet  beyond  her 
experience.  Mr.  Michael  Sherbrooke,  too,  should  abandon  his  ecstatic  method.  It  passed 
muster  in  John  Glayde's  Honour-,  it  becomes  fatiguing  by  repetition. 

"  The  play  is  dull.  It  is  transcription  of  Business  is  Business  with  slight  variations, 
with  the  influence  of  John  Glayde's  Honour  hovering  in  the  distance;  it  is  not  good,  not 
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inherently  interesting — in  fact,  it  is  Mr.  Maugham's  first  blunder.  It  is  time  for  him  to 
reverse  the  arms  of  his  semaphore.  He  has  been  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  now  there 
seems  to  be  danger  ahead!  But  there  was  a  redeeming  point.  And  that  was — after  due 
tribute  to  Messrs.  Holmes-Gore,  A.  E.  George  and  Miss  Kate  Sergeantson  for  good  work 
in  small  causes — the  impersonation  of  the  '  Tenth  Man  '  by  Mr.  Bourchier.  He  will 
penetrate  yet  deeper  into  the  part  when  the  tense  excitement  of  the  first  night  renders 
him  more  self-possessed.  Yet,  as  it  was,  his  performance  will  rank  in  his  record.  It 
reminded  me  often,  not  by  imitation,  but  in  spontaneity,  of  the  renowned  impersonation 
of  Lechat  by  Feraudy.  It  was  strong,  it  was  powerful,  it  was  convincing.  If  Mr.  Maugham 
has  not  added  to  his  laurels,  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  has." 

NOTES 

Of  the  writing  of  this  play,  Maugham  says  in  The  Summing  Up: 
"  I  had  by  now  learnt  all  that  I  was  ever  able  to  learn  of  the  technique  of  the  drama, 
and  with  the  exception  of  The  Explorer,  which  for  a  reason  I  saw  very  clearly  had  failed 
to  please  so  well,  I  had  had  an  uninterrupted  series  of  successes.  I  thought  it  time  to 
try  my  hand  at  more  serious  work.  I  wanted  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  more  complicated 
subjects.  I  wanted  to  make  one  or  two  small  technical  experiments  which  I  thought  would 
be  theatrically  effective,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  far  I  could  go  with  the  public.  I  wrote 
The  Tenth  Man  and  Landed  Gentry,  and,  finally,  after  it  had  been  lying  in  my  desk  a 
dozen  years,1  produced  Loaves  and  Fishes" 

The  play  was  first  published  in  December,  191 3  (Heinemann). 

FILM  VERSION 

The  play  was  filmed  in  England  by  the  Gaumont-British  Picture  Corporation  in  1936. 
It  was  directed  by  Brian  Desmond  Hurst. 


CAST 
George  Winter,  M.P. 
Lord  Francis  Etchingham 
James  Ford 

Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Colby,  M.P. 
Frederick  Bennett 
Colonel  Boyce  (Trent)    . . 
Rev.  William  Swalecliffe 
Teddy  O'Donnell 
Thompson  (Jason) 
Lady  Francis  Etchingham 

Anne 

Catherine  Winter 


Extra  Characters 

Edith  Sharpe 
Aubrey  Mallalieu 
John  Harwood 
Mavis  Clair 

In  connection  with  this  film,  the  story  was  re-told  in  novel  form  by  C.  M.  Martin, 
and  published  with  illustrations  from  the  film  in  1936. 

1  W.S.M.  should  say  eight  years. 


Mrs.  Hobbs  . . 
Bank  Manager 
Morrison 
Dora 


John  Lodge 
Athol  Stewart 
Clifford  Evans 
Harry  Sinclair 
Frank  Cochran 
George  Graves 
Anthony  Holies 
Bruce  Lister 
Hindle  Edgar 
Iris  Hoey 
Aileen  Marson 
Antoinette  Cellier 
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GRACE  (LANDED  GENTRY) 

A   PLAY   IN   FOUR  ACTS 
(Written  in  19 10) 

First  Presented  by  Charles  Frohman  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  London, 

October  15,  1910  (72  performances). 
Revived  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  London,  February  6,  191 1  (8  performances). 


CHARACTERS 


Duke  of  York's,  1910 


Duke  of  York's,  191 1 


Claude  Insole 

Dennis  Eadie 

Dennis  Eadie 

Rev.  Archibald  Insole    . 

Leslie  Faber 

Athol  Stewart 

Henry  Cobbett      . . 

Arthur  Wontner 

Arthur  Wontner 

Gann 

Edmund  Gwenn 

Edmund  Gwenn 

Moore 

Horton  Cooper 

Horton  Cooper 

Grace  Insole 

Irene  Vanbrugh 

Irene  Vanbrugh 

Mrs.  Insole 

Lady  Tree 

Lady  Tree 

Miss  Vernon  of  Foley   . 

Lillah  McCarthy 

Lillah  McCarthy 

Miss  Hall 

Mary  Barton 

Mary  Barton 

Edith  Lewis 

Nina  Sevening 

Nina  Sevening 

Margaret 

'  Gann    . . 

Gertrude  Lang 

Evangeline  Hilliard 

Producer 

Dion  Boucicault 

Dion  Boucicault 

Designer 

Sets:  W.  Hann  &  Son 

Sets:  W.  Hann  &  Son 

SCENE   : 

The  action  of  the  ] 
Somersetshire. 

slay  takes  place  at  Kenyon- Fulton, 

Claude  Insole's  place  in 

ACT      1 

The  Drawing-room. 

ACT    II 

The  Drawing-room. 

ACT  III 

The  Dining-room. 

ACT   IV 

The  Drawing-room. 

TIME 

The  Present. 

SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I :  Gann,  the  gamekeeper  on  Claude  Insoley's1  estate  of  Kenyon- Fulton,  has  been 
summoned  for  an  interview  with  the  Squire.  He  waits  uneasily  in  the  drawing-room 
while  the  house-party  are  finishing  their  dinner.  Claude  Insoley  has  a  disagreeable 
duty  to  perform :  the  rule  of  the  estate  is  that  if  a  girl  gets  into  trouble,  she  must  go. 
Gann's  daughter  Peggy  has  just  come  back  from  London  after  having  been  seduced ; 
therefore  Claude  presents  her  father  with  the  ultimatum — either  he  must  turn  her 
away  or  be  himself  dismissed.  The  Ganns,  father  and  son,  have  worked  on  the 
estate  for  fifty-four  years,  and  the  old  man  cannot  believe  that  the  Squire  would 
really  do  this  to  him;  but  he  is  equally  determined  to  stand  by  his  daughter.  When  he 
finds  that  Insoley  will  not  listen  to  his  entreaties  he  departs,  muttering  threats. 

The  Squire's  wife  Grace  then  comes  in  with  her  guests — Miss  Vernon,  a  spinster 
of  thirty-five,  and  young  Edith  Lewis,  a  Londoner  who  is  enraptured  with  the  beautiful 
countryside.  Grace  vehemently  declares  that  she  hates  it :  after  ten  years  of  marriage 
she  is  bored  to  death  with  country-house  life. 

When  the  visitors  have  gone  for  a  moonlight  stroll,  Grace  and  her  husband  have 
a  heart-to-heart  talk.  He  is  hurt  because  she  is  not  wearing  a  necklace  that  he  had 
just  given  her,  and  reproaches  her  for  her  coldness,  assuring  her  of  his  devotion. 
She  sends  him  back  to  his  male  guests  at  the  dinner  table.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Vernon 
comes  back:  it  is  her  first  visit  to  Kenyon-Fulton  since  the  Squire's  marriage,  and 
1  In  the  published  play  the  family  name  is  spelt  Insoley. 
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she  tries  to  make  friends  with  Grace,  but  meets  with  no  encouragement.  Finally, 
Miss  Vernon's  frankness  and  charm  break  down  Grace's  defences:  she  confesses 
that  she  hates  her  for  being  "  Miss  Vernon  of  Foley  ",  the  rich,  well-connected  woman 
whom  Mrs.  Insoley  wanted  her  son  to  marry,  instead  of  the  penniless,  middle-class 
Grace.  Her  mother-in-law,  who  is  expected  on  a  visit  next  day,  makes  life  very 
trying,  admits  Grace,  and  she  cannot  be  cold-shouldered,  because  it  is  her  money 
that  enables  Claude  to  hold  his  own  in  county  society. 

Claude  now  enters  with  his  clergyman  brother,  Archibald,  and  Henry  Cobbett, 
an  attractive  young  man  of  five-and-twenty.  Under  pressure  from  the  others,  Cobbett 
reluctantly  consents  to  sing  "  I  can't  reach  that  top  note  ".  In  the  midst  of  it  Mrs. 
Insoley,  with  her  companion,  Miss  Hall,  stalks  into  the  room. 

There  is  general  consternation.  The  old  lady  explains  that  she  had  changed  her 
plans  (the  letter  announcing  this  has  inadvertently  been  left  unopened).  She  is 
very  angry  at  not  having  been  met  at  the  station  with  their  carriage,  and  she  objects 
to  their  having  a  dinner-party  and  sing-song  on  a  Sunday  night.  When  Grace 
introduces  her  own  friends,  Cobbett  and  Edith  Lewis,  Mrs.  Insoley  is  barely  civil 
to  them,  but  she  welcomes  Miss  Vernon  effusively. 

The  rest  of  the  party  go  into  the  garden,  leaving  Archibald  with  his  mother,  who 
tells  him  roundly  that  it  is  high  time  he  married,  and  he  had  better  take  Helen  Vernon 
— since  Claude  has  not  done  so — and  unite  the  estates  of  Foley  and  Kenyon- Fulton. 
When  Grace  comes  back,  Mrs.  Insoley  rebukes  her  for  inviting  "  total  strangers  " 
to  the  house ;  then  she  goes  to  bed,  leaving  the  two  brothers  and  Grace  to  discuss  the 
Peggy  Gann  situation.  Archibald  goes,  after  exhorting  Claude  to  "  be  firm  ",  and 
Grace  coldly  tells  her  husband  that  no  doubt  anything  he  has  done  is  right:  "  That's 
why  you  are  so  detestable."  Claude  tries  to  find  out  what  has  gone  wrong  between 
them,  but,  refusing  his  embrace,  she  impatiently  sends  him  out  to  join  his  guests. 

Henry  Cobbett  has  been  waiting  his  chance  to  speak  to  her  alone.  He  reproaches 
her  with  making  him  look  a  fool  by  insisting  upon  his  singing.  "  That's  what  I 
wanted,"  replies  Grace.  It  appears  that  they  have  been  lovers,  but  she  now  wants  to 
break  it  off,  declaring  that  her  heart  is  empty.  Their  colloquy  breaks  off  hastily  as 
the  others  return  for  a  game  of  poker. 

ACT  II :  Peggy  Gann  comes  to  implore  Grace  to  use  her  influence  on  her  father's  behalf. 
It  is  only  now  that  Grace  fully  understands  the  position,  and  she  is  highly  indignant. 
She  promises  intervention,  and  sends  Peggy  home  to  fetch  Gann.  When  Cobbett 
enters,  she  taxes  him  with  keeping  her  in  the  dark,  declaring  vehemently  that  Peggy 
has  done  no  worse  than  she  herself.  "  In  point  of  fact,"  remarks  Cobbett,  "  she's 
done  a  good  deal  more  than  you  have.   She's  been  found  out." 

Grace  takes  the  opportunity  of  telling  him  firmly  that  their  affaire  must  end — 
she  feels  guilty  towards  Claude,  who  is  so  unremittingly  kind  and  devoted.  Her  lover 
agrees  politely  to  her  suggestion,  and  she  realises  with  a  shock  that  the  affaire  which 
she  had  taken  so  seriously  was  only  a  passing  attraction  for  him.  If  she  can  save 
Peggy >  she  feels,  she  will  have  done  something  to  atone. 

They  are  joined  by  the  ladies  of  the  house-party,  who  have  been  for  a  drive. 
Mrs.  Insoley  and  Miss  Vernon  are  having  a  friendly  argument  as  to  which  of  their 
respective  ancestresses  was  the  mistress  of  the  Prince  Regent — both  being  eager  to 
claim  the  distinction.  Claude  and  Archibald  then  come  in,  and  their  mother  complains 
to  them  that  only  a  few  of  the  older  villagers  saluted  her.  "  They  don't  look  up  to 
their  betters  as  they  used  to,"  agrees  Claude;  while  Grace  remarks  ironically: 
"  Perhaps  they've  ceased  to  realise  that  we  are  their  betters." 

She  then  brings  up  the  question  of  Peggy  Gann,  begging  Claude  to  let  her  stay. 
The  Insoleys,  however — and  even  Miss  Vernon,  to  whom  she  appeals  for  support — 
see  nothing  shocking  in  the  rule,  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  all  their  lives. 
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As  Archibald  explains:  "  We  find  ourselves  in  a  certain  station,  and  we  have  to  act 
accordingly."  Grace's  partisanship  is  so  heated  that  she  is  on  the  point  of  betraying 
her  own  lapse  when  Miss  Vernon — who  has  already  guessed  it — stops  her. 

At  this  point,  Gann  is  announced.  He  makes  one  final  plea:  he  has  served  the 
Insoleys  faithfully  for  forty  years,  and  now  that  he  is  getting  old  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  another  job.  It  will  mean  the  workhouse  for  him — and  for  the  girl,  that  she  will 
go  to  the  bad  altogether.  The  Squire  reminds  him  that  Peggy  brought  her  troubles  on 
herself;  in  any  case,  Mrs.  Insoley  will  see  to  it  that  the  girl  does  not  want.  In 
consideration  of  his  long  service,  he  himself  will  give  Gann  £50,  an  offer  which  is 
curtly  refused. 

When  the  gamekeeper  has  gone,  Grace  makes  another  appeal  to  her  husband. 
Claude  says  he  is  only  doing  his  duty,  and  adds  that  it  is  for  her  sake  that  he  must  be 
firm:  he  has  such  a  high  ideal  of  her  that  he  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  being  brought 
into  contact  with  a  fallen  woman.  This  puts  Grace  in  a  dilemma:  shall  she  save  Peggy 
by  confessing  her  own  fault?  But  she  has  not  the  courage,  and  the  opportunity  passes. 

Peggy,  who  has  been  waiting  anxiously  in  the  servants'  hall  to  know  the  outcome 
of  her  father's  interview  with  the  Squire,  is  in  despair  when  Grace  confesses  that  her 
own  intervention  has  failed.  The  girl  is  determined  that  her  father  shall  not  be  turned 
away.  She  says  she  will  go  "  somewhere  he  can't  find  me",  and  begs  Grace  not  to 
let  her  baby  be  taken  to  the  workhouse  "  if  anything  come  to  'appen  to  me  ".  For  a 
moment  Grace  is  startled,  but  Peggy  explains  that  she  means  to  leave  the  baby  behind 
— it  would  only  be  a  hindrance.  She  goes  out,  and  the  act  ends  with  a  cheerful 
discussion  between  Grace  and  Edith  about  what  dresses  they  are  going  to  wear  at 
dinner. 

ACT  III:  The  Squire  has  just  finished  reading  morning  prayers  to  his  guests,  with  the 
servants  ranged  at  a  respectful  distance.  Mrs.  Insoley  comments  on  Grace's  unpunc- 
tuality,  which  has  also  kept  her  maid  away,  and  Miss  Vernon  excuses  the  absence  of 
her  own  maid  on  the  ground  that  she  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  She  adds  somewhat 
apologetically  that  she  does  not  read  morning  prayers  at  Foley,  because  she  thinks 
the  servants  hate  them.  "  The  more  they  hate  them,  the  better  it  is  for  them,"  opines 
Mrs.  Insoley.  "  It's  a  very  good  thing  to  begin  the  day  by  making  it  distinctly 
understood  that  masters  are  masters  and  servants  are  servants." 

Cobbett  and  Edith  Lewis  stroll  in,  one  after  the  other,  and  Grace  appears  last,  to 
be  greeted  caustically  by  her  mother-in-law.   She  has  no  appetite  for  breakfast. 

The  conversation  is  startlingly  interrupted  when  Archibald  brings  news  that 
Peggy  Gann  has  killed  herself.  Grace,  dreadfully  upset,  shrinks  from  her  husband, 
who  goes  out  with  Archibald  to  see  Gann.  The  breakfast  party  breaks  up— only 
Mrs.  Insoley  and  Cobbett  finding  their  appetite  unaffected.  When  the  others  have 
gone,  Miss  Vernon  stays  behind  to  comfort  Grace,  who  feels  responsible  for  the 
tragedy.  .  .  .  She  might  have  guessed  what  Peggy  meant  to  do,  and  she  might  have 
persuaded  Claude  by  avowing  her  own  affair  (which  she  knows  Miss  Vernon  has 
guessed).  In  turn,  Miss  Vernon  confesses  that  she  has  loved  Claude  all  her  life  and 
loves  him  still,  more  than  all  the  world.  Through  her  eyes,  Grace  sees  her  husband 
in  a  new  light,  beginning  to  wonder  if  she  has  misjudged  him. 

Their  talk  breaks  off  when  Claude  returns,  having  missed  Gann;  but  soon  after- 
wards the  gamekeeper  appears,  dishevelled,  half-stupefied  with  drink  and  grief,  and 
clutching  his  gun.  Remorseful  at  the  tragedy,  the  Squire  greets  him  kindly,  assuring 
him  that  he  is  welcome  to  stay  in  his  cottage,  and  that  Peggy's  child  will  be  looked 
after.  But  Gann  is  not  mollified.  "  You're  a  bad  master,"  he  declares.  "  You  always 
was.  She  thought  it  was  the  only  way  to  save  me  from  the  work'us."  He  refuses 
Claude's  offered  hand,  but  suddenly  thrusts  his  unloaded  gun  towards  him.  "  Last 
night,  when  the  liquor  was  in  me  I  swore  I'd  blow  your  brains  out  and  swing  for  it." 
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Claude  reloads  the  gun  and  hands  it  back;  then  he  strolls  across  the  room,  giving  Gann 
his  chance.  The  gamekeeper  half  raises  his  weapon,  then  throws  it  down.  "  Gann, 
take  your  gun!  "  orders  Claude  peremptorily.  The  man  picks  it  up  and  lurches  out 
of  the  room. 

Grace  admires  her  husband  for  his  plucky  handling  of  this  situation.  He  once  more 
assures  her  of  his  devotion,  of  which  she  now  feels  herself  unworthy.  Then  he  goes 
to  see  the  Coroner,  while  Cobbett  comes  to  say  goodbye.  Grace  tells  him  that 
suddenly  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  that  she  hates  herself  and 
feels  soiled.  A  trifle  taken  aback  by  this  emotion,  Cobbett  remarks  dryly:  "  The  fact 
is,  only  the  wicked  should  sin.  When  the  virtuous  do  things  they  shouldn't,  they  make 
such  an  awful  hash  of  it."  Then  he  leaves  to  catch  his  train. 

ACT  IV:  Two  days  later,  Mrs.  Insoley  is  seated  in  the  drawing-room  with  her  companion 
reading  her  an  article  on  Woman's  Suffrage  in  The  Times.  When  Archibald  calls, 
however,  Miss  Hall  is  sent  into  the  garden  to  finish  the  article  by  herself,  while  the 
old  lady  again  adjures  her  reluctant  son  to  marry  Miss  Vernon,  with  the  5,000  acres 
of  Foley. 

When  Grace  enters  and  Mrs.  Insoley  has  withdrawn,  Archibald  begs  her  to  be 
especially  kind  to  her  husband,  who  is  likely  to  have  a  bad  time  at  the  inquest  on 
Peggy  Gann.  She  takes  this  opportunity  of  consulting  him  "asa  clergyman  "  about 
her  affaire  and  whether  she  should  reveal  it  to  Claude.  Archibald  declares  there  can  be 
no  forgiveness  until  she  has  confessed  her  sin.  She  puts  one  of  Cobbett' s  love-letters 
in  an  envelope,  addresses  it  to  her  husband,  and  rings  for  the  butler,  telling  him  to 
give  it  to  the  Squire  when  he  returns. 

Seeing  Grace's  agitation,  Miss  Vernon  finds  out  the  cause  and  gives  her  emphatic 
advice:  "  If  you  repent,  never,  never  confess."  Confession,  she  asserts,  is  like  a  drug 
we  fly  to  because  we've  lost  the  last  shadow  of  our  self-reliance.  This  outlook  shocks 
the  clergyman,  but  Miss  Vernon  maintains  that  Grace  has  no  right  to  unbosom  herself 
at  Claude's  expense,  and  that  the  best  atonement  she  can  make  is  to  cherish  her  husband 
while  keeping  him  in  ignorance. 

Claude  comes  in,  holding  the  unopened  letter.  He  is  exhausted  and  dispirited, 
having  been  censured  at  the  inquest  and  hissed  by  the  villagers.  When  he  starts  to 
open  the  letter,  Grace  stops  him,  saying  that  it  was  only  a  note  she  had  written  him 
about  gardening  matters,  and  she  tears  it  up.  She  tells  him  she  has  planned  a  motoring 
trip  with  Miss  Vernon,  but  agrees  to  put  it  off  and  stay  with  him,  since  she  loves  him 
with  her  heart,  her  body  and  her  soul:  "  What  does  my  happiness  matter,  so  long 
as  I  can  make  you  happy?  " 


J.  T.  Grein,  in  the  Sunday  Times  and  Special,  October  16,  19 10,  wrote: 

"  A  tale  of  two  women,  their  fault  and  their  atonement.  The  one,  the  wife  of  a  rich 
landowner,  takes  a  lover.  The  other,  the  daughter  of  an  old  gamekeeper  on  the  estate, 
1  whose  roots  are  in  the  soil ',  is  betrayed,  and  about  to  become  a  mother.  According 
to  a  law  of  ancient  date  of  the  estate  the  girl  must  go.  Her  father  refuses  to  sanction  her 
exile,  so  he,  too,  will  be  turned  away.  The  girl  in  her  distress  implores  the  wife  of  the 
owner  to  prevent  her  father's  discharge.  The  wife  pleads  her  cause  with  her  husband, 
but  duty  forbids  his  breaking  the  stern  rule. 

"  To  save  her  father,  the  girl  commits  suicide.  When  the  wife  hears  of  it  she  is  rent 
by  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  in  her  mental  misery  she  decides  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
her  breach  of  faith  to  her  husband.  A  friend — a  girl  who  had  loved  her  husband  in 
silence  for  years — prevailed  on  her  to  keep  her  secret,  for  the  truth  instead  of  healing 
would  create  new  misery.  Without  his  wife  the  husband's  life  would  be  empty — she  is 
his  ideal.  Thus,  the  wife's  atonement  is  the  life-long  burden  of  her  error  and  her 
determination  to  make  amends  to  her  husband  by  her  unceasing  devotion. 
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"  Read  in  its  simplicity  there  is  a  touch  of  tragedy  in  this  tale,  and  whenever  the 
author  forgets  that  there  is  entente  cordiale  in  the  English  theatre  between  business  and 
art  (business^  being  senior  partner)  the  touch  hits  home.  There  are  many  scenes 
theatrically  effective.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  them  in  the  brief  survey  of  the  story.  There 
are  scenes  of  severe  conflict  between  the  girl  and  the  lady,  lover  and  mistress,  above  all 
between  the  wife,  her  girl-friend,  and  her  brother-in-law,  a  parson.  If  they  had  been 
allowed  to  stand  alone  on  an  artistic  plane,  the  play  would  have  attained  something  of 
the  distinction  of  Dumas  fits'  pieces- a-these.  But  the  entente  is  in  the  way.  If  an  English 
play  is  expected  to  do  well,  it  may  not,  like  a  picture,  be  purely  impressionist.  It  must 
have — in  subservience  to  convention,  which  carries  material  reward — what  I  would  term 
utility-qualities.  It  must  appeal  to  the  gallery  as  well  as  to  the  stalls.  Interludes  are 
required — interludes  of  comedy,  of  linguistic  pyrotechnics,  of  collateral  characterisations 
which  amuse,  interest,  touch,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mr.  Maugham  provides  all  that,  and 
his  play  is  gay  with  window-dressing  (there  is  an  old  dame  in  it,  acted  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  Lady  Tree,  whose  portraiture  by  the  author  recalls  imitation  Chippendale  and 
Delft),  but  for  the  sake  of  the  show  without  the  quality  within  has  been  sacrificed. 
Mr.  Maugham,  the  successful  playwright,  has  had  the  better  of  Maugham  the  artist. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Maugham  writes  with  his  usual  facility  and  gentle  cynicism,  and,  from 
the  public's  point  of  view,  that  is  like  a  delusive  mouche  of  plaster  on  fair  shoulders.  But 
does  the  play  strike  home,  does  it  touch,  create  vibration  in  the  hearer?  That  is  the 
question,  and  I  must  leave  it  open.  The  pathetic  note  is  there  right  enough,  but  it  is 
mostly  muffled— or  I  should  rather  say,  outvoiced — by  the  theatricality  of  the  structure. 
Even  in  the  fourth  act,  the  best  of  all,  with  two  powerful  scenes,  in  which  Grace  confesses 
to  her  brother-in-law  and  her  girl-friend,  it  mars  the  force  of  the  argument.  The  play 
was  cast  with  acumen,  and  in  one  respect  the  selection  was  most  auspicious.  It  afforded 
Mr.  Edmund  Gwenn  an  opportunity  to  make  the  hit  of  his  career.  His  old  gamekeeper 
was  intensely  tragic;  it  justified  a  scene  as  strong  as  it  was  intensely  melodramatic. 
Almost  equally  touching  in  her  short  part  was  Miss  Gertrude  Lang  as  the  unhappy 
daughter:  she  was  absolutely  natural,  and  that  implies  everything.  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie 
played  the  landowner  somewhat  rigidly,  as  was  perhaps  demanded  by  the  part,  which 
was  neither  sympathetic  nor  grateful.  Miss  Lilian  McCarthy,  as  the  wife's  friend,  gave 
an  interesting  portrayal  of  the  woman  of  thirty-five,  whose  apparent  austerity  hides  a 
vainly  longing  heart;  and  Mr.  Leslie  Faber  drew  a  particularly  narrow-minded  clergyman 
in  vital  colours. 

"  There  remains  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  and  of  her  I  can  only  say  that  she  lived  up 
to  the  title  of  the  play.  She  acted  with  grace,  with  feeling,  with  restraint,  which  only 
once  forsook  her,  at  the  end  of  the  third  act:  I  contend  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
vociferation  in  the  truly  tragic  moments  of  life.  Even  the  liveliest  nation  on  earth — the 
French— feel  that  off  the  stage  and  on.  But  that  is  a  detail.  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh 
deserves  great  praise  because  she  succeeded  in  rendering  Grace  lovable  in  spite  of  her 
fault. 

"  At  the  end  there  was  much  cheering,  but  the  lion-share  fell  to  the  actors — especially 
Miss  Vanbrugh  and  Mr.  Gwenn." 


NOTES 

The  play  was  originally  called  Landed  Gentry,  and  was  published  with  this  title  in 
December,  191 3  (Heinemann).  It  is  the  second  of  the  more  serious  plays  to  which 
Maugham  refers  in  The  Summing  Up  (see  p.  99).  As  he  goes  on  to  say  about  these 
plays  and  Loaves  and  Fishes,  which  after  a  wait  of  eight  years  was  produced  in  191 1: 

"  None  of  them  was  a  failure;  none  of  them  was  a  success.  The  managers  neither 
made  nor  lost  money  on  them." 
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The  two  serious  plays,  he  thinks,  "  fell  between  two  stools  ".  He  adds: 
"  One  portrayed  the  narrow,  hidebound  life  of  country  gentlefolk;  the  other,  the 
political  and  financial  world;  with  both  of  which  I  had  some  acquaintance.  I  knew  that  I 
must  interest,  move  and  amuse,  and  I  heightened  the  note.  They  were  neither  frankly 
realistic  nor  frankly  theatrical.  My  indecision  was  fatal.  The  audiences  found  them 
rather  disagreeable  and  not  quite  real." 
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THE  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN 

AN  ADAPTATION  OF  MOLIERE'S   COMEDY, 
LE  BOURGEOIS   GENTILHOMME 

{Written  in  1912) 

First  Presented  by  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London, 

May  27,   191 3  (8  performances). 
The  play  was  the  first  part  of  a  complete  performance  of  the  Opera  Ariadne  in  Naxos, 
by  Richard  Strauss  (book  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal). 


CHARACTERS 

His  Majesty's,  191 3 

In  the  Play 

Monsieur  Jourdain 

.      Herbert  Tree 

Madame  Jourdain 

Rose  Edouin 

Dorimene 

.     Phyllis  Neilson-Terry 

Dorante 

Philip  Merivale 

Nicole 

.     Stella  St.  Audrie 

Music  Master 

.     A.  E.  George 

Dancing  Master  . . 

Ben  Field 

Fencing  Master  . . 

Gerald  Ames 

Master  of  Philosophy  . 

Roy  Byford 

Tailor 

Henry  Morrell 

An  Apprentice 

Alexander  Sarner 

First  Footman     . . 

.      B.  Nicholls 

Second  Footman 

Sydney  Gouldie 

Third  Footman    . . 

Stanley  Howlett 

Fourth  Footman  . . 

Patrick  Kirwan 

Composer 

.      Walter  R.  Creighton 

Dancer 

.     Mabel  Roy 

In  the  Opera  (sung  in  German) 

Ariadne 

Eva  von  der  Osten 

Bacchus 

.      Otto  Marak 

Najade 

Martha  Winternitz-Dorda 

Dryade 

Lilli  Hoffman- Onegin 

Echo 

Erna  Hellensleben 

Zerbinetta 

f  Hermine  Bosetti 
]  Carl  Armster 

Harlekin 

SCARAMUCCIO 

►  as  Intermezzo           . .          . .          . .  ^  Heinrich  Esser 

I  Josef  Schlembach 
l^Juan  Spivar 

Truffaldin 

Brighella        _, 

Producer  of  the  Play  .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .      Beerbohm  Tree 

Producers  of  the  Opera           . .          . .          . .          . .          .  .      Emil  Gerhauser  and 

T.  C.  Fairbairn 

Conductor  of  the  Opera         . .          . .          .  .          . .          . .     Thomas  Beecham 

Designer 

. 

Percy  Macquoid 

PART     I:     The  Play:  Monsieur  Jourdain's  House. 

The  Intermezzo:  Monsieur  Jourdain's  House. 
PART  II:     The  Opera:  The  Island  of  Naxos. 
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SYNOPSIS 

The  following  synopsis  was  printed  in  the  programme: 

"  M.  Jourdain,  a  wealthy  tradesman,  is  determined  to  storm  the  barricades  of  exclusive 
society,  and  with  that  object  in  view  he  is  initiated  into  the  various  polite  accomplish- 
ments forming  the  equipment  of  a  gentleman  of  fashion.  The  dancing  master,  the 
fencing  master,  the  singing  master,  and  even  a  professor  of  philosophy,  are  called  in; 
and  a  tailor  (rich  in  original  and  daring  ideas)  decks  him  in  garments  which  shame 
the  plumage  of  parrot  and  of  peacock.  He  also  dips  into  logic,  and  makes  sufficient 
progress  in  his  education  to  discover  that  everything  said  or  written  is  either  verse 
or  prose. 

"  Madame  Jourdain,  a  clear,  practical  person,  has  no  sympathy  with  her  husband's 
ambition,  even  though  he  humbly  offers  to  '  undergo  a  whipping  before  the  whole 
world  '  if  the  chastisement  will  result  in  his  acquiring  the  '  book-learning  '  which  is 
the  heritage  of  every  schoolboy.  Nor  does  Madame  Joudain  hold  with  her  husband 
fawning  on  highly  placed  but  parasitic  persons  who  only  batten  on  his  weakness  in 
order  to  relieve  him  of  his  money.  M.  Jourdain,  having  decided  on  a  culminating 
effort,  invites  some  of  his  titled  friends  to  an  amphitrionic  repast,  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  an  opera  written  round  the  legend  of  Ariadne's  desertion  by  Theseus,  and 
subsequent  consolation  at  the  lips  of  Bacchus.  And  lest  some  of  the  guests  be  bored 
by  so  serious  an  entertainment,  a  troupe  of  Italian  buffoons  is  also  engaged,  the  whole 
to  be  followed  by  a  firework  display  timed  to  take  place  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
In  spite  of  an  untimely  interruption  of  the  supper  party  by  Madame  Jourdain,  who 
gives  everyone  present  a  piece  of  her  mind  in  what  her  husband  calls  '  thoroughly 
middle-class  style  ',  this  entertainment  eventually  takes  place,  but  not  quite  in  the 
manner  originally  intended.  While  the  assembled  company  of  singers  and  dancers 
are  awaiting  the  signal  to  begin,  a  footman  comes  forward  and  announces  a  change  in 
the  programme.  In  order  to  save  time  and  allow  the  fireworks  to  go  off  exactly  at 
the  appointed  time,  the  opera  and  harlequinade,  instead  of  being  played  the  one  after 
the  other,  shall  be  performed  together.  The  composer  of  the  opera  and  the  singers 
are  quite  overcome  by  this  amazing  blow,  but  the  dancers,  who  are  not  cursed  with 
aesthetic  scruples,  can  see  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  and  finally  persuade  their 
colleagues  to  fall  in  with  it. 

"  M.  Jourdain  now  appears  with  his  guests,  and  the  performance  begins.  The 
scene  of  the  opera  is  the  island  of  Naxos,  where  Ariadne,  deserted  by  Theseus, 
inhabits  a  lonely  cave.  Her  three  companions,  Naiad,  Dryad  and  Echo,  are  discussing 
her  inconsolable  grief,  and  lament  her  never-ceasing  longing  for  death.  Ariadne 
next  appears  and  delivers  a  long,  heart-broken  soliloquy  which  M.  Jourdain  finds 
exceedingly  monotonous.  Then  Zerbinetta,  Harlekin,  Brighella,  Truffaldin  and 
Scaramuccio,  the  five  members  of  the  troupe  of  Italian  dancers,  endeavour  to  enliven 
Ariadne  by  means  of  a  little  exhibition  of  their  art,  but  without  producing  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  mourner.  Then  Zerbinetta  tells  her  that  she  too  has  suffered  many  a 
time  from  the  same  complaint,  but  has  invariably  risen  to  the  occasion  by  accepting 
the  first  consolation  that  has  come  to  her  aid,  and  advises  her  listener  to  do  the  same, 
but  Ariadne  (in  their  love-affairs  women  vary  strangely!)  will  not  listen  to  this 
well-meant  advice  and  retires  into  her  grotto.  Zerbinetta's  friends  here  suggest  that 
she  might  be  employing  her  time  in  a  more  amusing  way  than  by  endeavouring  to 
console  a  woman  who  has  long  ago  made  up  her  mind  to  be  eternally  miserable. 
Then  follows  an  animated  scene  in  which  each  one  of  the  four  men  vies  with  the 
other  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  sentimental  impression  on  the  fancy  of  their  volatile 
companion;  the  latter  shows  a  decided  partiality  for  Harlekin. 

"  Naiad,  Dryad  and  Echo  now  announce  the  miracle  of  Bacchus'  arrival;  and 
as  his  voice  is  heard  Ariadne  leaves  the  grotto  and  listens  spellbound.    She  at  first 
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believes  that  Bacchus  is  the  messenger  of  death  for  whom  she  has  prayed  so  long; 
however,  she  soon  discovers  her  mistake,  and,  enthralled  by  the  beauty  and  youth 
of  the  god,  throws  herself  into  his  arms.  As  the  enamoured  pair  retire  from  the  scene, 
Zerbinetta  and  the  others  sing  mockingly  after  them  and  then  dance  away. 

"  M.  Jourdain,  who  has  peacefully  slept  through  the  entire  entertainment,  now 
awakes,  but  finds  that  his  noble  guests  have  departed.  Left  quite  alone,  he  soliloquises 
on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  associating  with  the  upper  classes,  and  pathetic- 
ally envies  the  indescribable  something  which  enables  them  to  do  everything,  '  even 
if  it  is  rude  \  with  such  a  fine  air." 


J.  T.  Grein,  in  the  Financial  News,  Tuesday,  May  27,  191 3,  wrote: 

"To  be  quite  candid,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  dramatic  critic  to  deal  with  The 
Perfect  Gentleman,  a  la  Moliere,  as  we  saw  it  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre.  For  although 
Sir  Herbert,  at  one  time,  may  have  meditated  an  interpretation  of  the  French  play  in 
English  form,  on  the  present  occasion  the  comedy  was  merely  an  excuse  to  introduce 
the  new  opera  of  Richard  Strauss — Ariadne  in  Naxos.  We  may  congratulate  Sir  Herbert 
on  a  lucky  escape;  it  is  always  very  doubtful  whether  Moliere  would  succeed  on  the 
English  stage — the  many  reasons  would  fill  a  study — but  I,  for  one,  was  convinced  that 
to  introduce  Moliere,  after  many  years,  with  a  version  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 
would  be  a  grievous  mistake. 

"  We  would  not  understand  the  play;  our  public  does  not  know  that  it  was  written 
in  1670  for  the  delectation  of  King  Louis  and  in  bitter  derision  of  the  nouveau  riche 
of  the  day.  To  us  M.  Jourdain,  with  his  lackeys  and  his  tailor,  with  his  desire  to  learn 
belated  culture  from  a  philosopher,  and  his  vanity  to  have  a  mistress  of  the  world, 
although  he  is  beyond  the  age  of  folly,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  pantomime  figure — 
we  think  (it  may  be  sacrilege)  of  the  famous  Baronne  Pumpelino  in  Cinderella,  who  for 
years  at  Christmas-time  has  been  the  joy  of  young  and  old.  Nor  would  we  blame  Mr. 
Maugham  that  he  has  not  dealt  reverently  with  Moliere;  the  dialogue  has  been  embellished 
by  up-to-date  gags,  for  which  the  translator,  who  has  been  as  faithful  as  possible,  is  not 
responsible.  Three  important  characters  have  disappeared,  and  with  them  the  contrast 
which,  in  the  original,  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  play.  For  the  bourgeois 
gentilhomme,  M.  Jourdain,  has  a  daughter  who,  against  her  father's  wishes,  desires  to 
marry  a  young  man  of  her  own  station.  The  daughter  is  common  sense  versus  inflation, 
and  on  the  stage  this  juxtaposition  is  very  telling.  At  His  Majesty's  the  daughter,  her 
suitor,  and  Jourdain's  outspoken  valet  have  been  bodily  cast  overboard.  Is  it,  after  that, 
of  any  use  to  speak  of  The  Perfect  Gentleman  as  the  alter  ego  of  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme} 
As  the  lawyers  say:  '  There  is  no  case  to  go  to  the  jury.'  So  let  me  commend  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  that  he  gave  us  a  good-natured,  childlike,  boisterous  Jourdain,  revelling  in  the 
joy  of  living;  and,  among  others,  Miss  Stella  St.  Audrie  that  she  played  the  laughing 
maid  so  naturally  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  many  Frenchmen  in  the  house. 

"  The  opera  does  not  come  within  my  province,  although  I  would  say  that  Strauss's 
instrumental  mastery  was  in  this  case  superior  to  the  thought.  Ariadne  in  Naxos  is 
mockery  of  every  form  of  German  opera,  from  Wagner  to  Humperdinck,  with  incidental 
digs  even  at  the  minor  gods  of  waltzing  Vienna.  I  leave  it  to  critics  of  music  to  estimate 
the  quality  of  taste  which  prompted  Strauss  to  parody  Wagner,  who  was  his  grand  master. 

"  The  singing  alone  is  an  artistic  treat;  voices  such  as  that  of  Fraulein  von  der  Osten 
and  the  fascinating  Hermine  Bosetti  are  a  credit  to  the  musical  art  of  Germany." 

NOTES 

The  translation  is  unpublished,  and  Maugham  himself  makes  no  reference  to  it  in 
his  autobiographical  writings. 
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The  following  note  by  Beerbohm  Tree  was  printed  in  the  Programme : 
"  Moliere- Strauss  Comedy-Opera 

"  Fate  is  full  of  coincidences.  More  than  a  year  ago,  I  invited  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham 
the  dramatist  to  do  an  English  version  of  Moliere's  master-work,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme.  To  this  proposal  Mr.  Maugham  gave  his  ready  assent,  and  chose  for  his  title 
The  Perfect  Gentleman.  Moliere's  comedy  has,  I  believe,  never  been  played  publicly 
in  England  except  by  the  late  M.  Coquelin,  so  long  associated  with  the  Comedie  Francaise. 
It  had  long  been  my  intention  to  play  the  part  of  M.  Jourdain,  of  which  Moliere  himself 
was  the  original  impersonator  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 

"  Meantime,  Dr.  Richard  Strauss  had  been  diverting  himself  by  composing  the 
incidental  music  to  a  German  version  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  to  which  he  added 
an  opera  called  Ariadne  in  Naxos,  the  libretto  of  which  was  written  by  the  German 
dramatist,  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  The  opera  was  to  be  a  sort  of  a  musical  epilogue 
to  be  presented  by  Monsieur  Jourdain  to  his  guests  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play. 

"  This  delicious  outrage  on  Moliere's  classic  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  on 
its  first  performance  at  the  State  Theatre  in  Stuttgart  in  October  last.  The  capital  of 
Wurttemberg  was  for  this  occasion  invaded  by  music-lovers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness  several  of  the  representations  of  the  combined 
comedy-opera. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  and  the  Manager  of  His  Majesty's  Theatre  became  rivals 
for  the  acquisition  of  this  work;  the  victory  being  with  Mr.  Beecham,  he  proposed  that 
we  should  combine  our  forces,  with  the  result  that  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  producing 
the  comedy-opera  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Beecham,  who  will  be  responsible  for  its 
musical  side,  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  most  distinguished  German  singers. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  associated  in  this  Moliere- 
Strauss  enterprise  with  the  enthusiastic  young  musician  who  has  already  rendered  such 
distinguished  service  to  the  music-loving  public. 

"  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree." 

Also  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Richard  Strauss  to  Thomas  Beecham: 

"  Schloss  Ehrenburg, 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Beecham,  Coburg. 

"  It  is  a  necessity  to  me  to  express  to  you  how  much  I  am  delighted  that,  through 
your  constantly  proved  enterprise,  in  so  short  a  time  after  the  German  premiere,  Ariadne 
will  be  presented  in  England,  and,  from  all  anticipations,  will  have  the  same  great 
representations  which  all  my  earlier  works  have  received  under  your  perfect  guidance. 
What  you,  dear  Mr.  Beecham,  have  done  for  my  works  in  England  cannot  be  sufficiently 
appreciated,  but  your  kindness  ensures  you  at  all  times  my  warmest  gratitude.  I  am 
sure  that  under  these  conditions  Ariadne  will  have  as  great  a  success  as  you  have  secured 
for  my  former  works  in  London ;  at  any  rate  I  wish  you  the  same  much-deserved  artistic 
reward  for  all  your  trouble  and  whole-heartedness. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  we  Germans  will  have  again  next  winter  the  great  joy 
to  greet  you  at  the  head  of  your  wonderfully  perfect  orchestra  here  in  Berlin,  where  your 
concerts  had  such  a  beautiful,  artistic  success. 

"  I  regret  exceedingly  not  to  be  able  to  be  present  at  your  performances  of  Ariadney 
but  I  am  strongly  overwhelmed  with  work  and  also  officially  engaged  with  the  festivities 
of  the  beginning  of  June  in  Berlin. 

"  Accept,  my  honoured  colleague,  the  expression  of  my  greatest  esteem,  and  with  the 
kindliest  greetings. 

"  Your  devoted  admirer, 

"  Richard  Strauss." 
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ACT  I 
ACT  II 
ACT  III 
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TIME 


The  Drawing-room  of  the  late  Miss  Wickham 's  House  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
The  Kitchen  of  Edward  Marsh's  Farm  at  Dyer,  Manitoba. 
Frank  Taylor's  Shack  at  Prentice,  Manitoba. 
The  Same. 
The  Present. 

SYNOPSIS 


ACT  I :  Miss  Pringle,  a  lady's  companion,  calls  to  see  her  friend,  Norah  Marsh,  whose 
wealthy  employer,  Miss  Wickham,  has  just  died.  Although  the  old  lady  was  selfish 
and  tyrannical,  Norah,  who  has  endured  her  for  ten  years,  is  genuinely  grieved.  She 
has  been  led  to  expect  a  legacy  of  some  £250  a  year,  and  is  looking  forward  to 
independence. 

The  dead  woman's  nephew  and  his  wife,  James  and  Dorothy  Wickham,  return 
from  the  funeral.  They  make  no  pretence  of  sorrow,  being  solely  concerned  to 
know  how  much  they  will  inherit :  the  idea  that  money  has  been  left  to  Norah  Marsh 
arouses  their  indignation. 

When  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Wynne,  arrives  to  read  the  will,  he  asks  Norah  whether 
she  knows  of  any  later  document,  drawn  up  without  his  knowledge,  as  this  one  is 
dated  nine  years  previously.  It  leaves  almost  the  whole  estate  to  James  Wickham, 
and  Norah  is  not  even  mentioned.  He  is  worried  about  this,  as  the  doctor  had  told 
him  that  Miss  Wickham  had  mentioned  a  new  will,  leaving  Norah  a  provision  of 
£300  a  year.  However,  nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  and  the  Wickhams  disregard 
the  lawyer's  hints  that  they  might  make  some  compensating  payment  to  the  girl. 
She  herself  takes  the  disappointment  very  well,  though  when  they  have  gone  she 
tells  Miss  Pringle  how  bitter  it  has  been. 
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A  young  neighbour,  Reginald  Hornby,  calls  to  ask  Norah  for  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  her  brother  in  Canada:  Reginald  is  being  sent  out  there  in  disgrace,  after  his  father 
has  had  to  settle  his  gambling  debts.  Miss  Pringle  suggests  that  Norah  might  join 
her  brother,  but  she  says  she  would  prefer  to  find  another  situation  in  England. 
ACT  II:  Reginald  and  Norah  are  both  at  Ed  Marsh's  farm  in  Manitoba.  They  are 
sitting  at  dinner  with  Marsh  and  his  wife  Gertie  and  the  two  hired  men,  Frank  Taylor 
and  Ben  Trotter.  The  Canadian-born  Gertie  is  irritated  by  her  sister-in-law's  genteel 
English  ways.  Norah  also  has  a  passage  of  arms  with  Frank  Taylor,  who  says  he  is 
going  to  set  up  on  his  own,  and  wants  a  wife  to  keep  his  shack  clean  and  tidy.  ("  An 
unpaid  servant  for  the  cost  of  a  marriage  licence,"  comments  Norah.)  When  he 
half -jokingly  asks  her  to  take  on  the  job,  she  is  so  angry  that  she  breaks  a  cup  which 
she  is  washing.  This  leads  to  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  women.  Gertie 
accuses  Norah  of  being  helpless,  lazy,  condescending:  "  You' ve  never  done  a  stroke 
of  work,  and  you  come  here  and  think  you  can  teach  me  everything."  "  I  think  I 
can  teach  you  manners,"  retorts  Norah,  and  Gertie  flounces  out  in  tears,  with  Ed 
trying  to  act  as  peacemaker. 

The  hired  men  go  out,  leaving  Norah  with  Hornby.  He  is  fed-up  with  Canada 
and  wants  to  go  home  at  the  earliest  opportunity;  she,  however,  is  determined  not 
to  admit  herself  beaten. 

Ed  Marsh  returns,  bringing  Gertie's  ultimatum  that  Norah  must  apologise  to 
her  in  front  of  the  hired  men.  The  high-spirited  girl  is  furious  at  the  idea;  but  after 
Ed  had  told  her  how  bravely  Gertie  has  stood  by  him  in  bad  times,  she  consents  to 
apologise  privately.  This  does  not  satisfy  Gertie,  who  threatens  to  leave  her  husband 
if  he  does  not  insist  on  a  public  apology.  Norah  gives  it,  then  turns  to  Frank  Taylor, 
saying  that  she  will  accept  his  proposal  of  marriage  and  leave  the  farm  immediately. 

ACT  III:  Frank  and  Norah  have  arrived  at  his  primitive  shack,  driven  over  by  Sid 
Sharp,  a  local  farmer,  who  promises  that  his  "  missus  "  will  give  Norah  some  hints, 
since  (as  Taylor  remarks)  she  is  "  as  green  as  a  new  dollar  bill  ". 

The  newly  married  couple  have  a  meal  of  tea  (without  milk)  and  bread-and-butter. 
Taylor,  realising  that  she  has  only  taken  him  out  of  pique,  makes  it  clear  that  he  intends 
to  be  master  in  his  own  house.  When  he  orders  her  to  wash  up  the  tea-things,  she 
refuses  and,  on  his  insistence,  sweeps  them  off  the  table.  After  a  physical  struggle, 
he  forces  her  to  clear  up  the  mess.  She  tries  to  leave  the  house,  but  he  will  not  let 
her.  Finding  that  he  expects  her  to  be  his  wife  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  she  snatches 
his  gun  and  shoots  at  him.  The  gun  (as  he  knows)  is  unloaded,  but  he  admires  her 
spirit,  gives  her  a  "  resounding  kiss  ",  and  declares  that  she  is  the  girl  for  him. 

ACT  IV:  It  is  now  spring,  and  Norah  has  smartened  up  the  shack  with  flowers,  curtains 
and  pictures.  She  is  arranging  some  mustard  flowers  in  a  bowl,  when  Frank  tells 
her  that  her  brother  is  on  his  way  to  see  them.  He  suggests  that,  if  she  is  still  unhappy 
with  him,  she  might  like  Ed  to  take  her  away;  but  Norah  is  quite  definite  that  she 
will  not  go  back  to  the  farm. 

Ed  turns  up,  accompanied  by  Reggie  Hornby,  who  is  shortly  leaving  for  England. 
He  brings  Norah  two  letters — one  from  Miss  Pringle,  offering  her  a  job  at  home,  and 
one  from  the  solicitor  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  £500,  which  he 
has  induced  James  Wickham  to  grant  her  as  compensation.  Norah  is  too  loyal  to 
tell  Ed  that  she  is  not  happy  with  her  husband,  but  she  is  inclined  to  fall  in  with  his 
suggestion  that  she  had  better  take  this  opportunity  of  going  home. 

The  neighbouring  farmer's  wife,  Mrs.  Sharp,  calls  in  an  agitated  condition: 
Norah's  "  pretty  flowers  "  are  the  dreaded  "  weed  ",  which  may  lead  to  their  entire 
crop  being  condemned.  Mr.  Sharp  and  Frank  Taylor  are  out  with  the  Inspector, 
and  she  is  too  anxious  to  stay  at  home.  Norah  and  her  brother  try  to  console  her,  but 
she  says  that,  if  they  again  lose  their  crop,  she  will  give  up  and  go  back  to  England. 
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When  Frank  comes  back,  he  tells  Mrs.  Sharp  cheerfully  that  their  main  crop  is  safe — 
only  a  few  acres  have  to  go. 

After  the  visitors  have  left,  Norah  tells  Frank  about  her  letters  and  asks  if  he  minds 
her  going  home.  He  takes  the  suggestion  very  well,  but  when  she  reflects  how  empty 
and  useless  her  life  will  be  as  a  lady's  companion,  compared  to  the  worthwhile  existence 
fighting  to  grow  food  on  the  prairie,  she  decides  to  stay — and  with  that  decision  comes 
the  knowledge  that,  after  all,  she  loves  her  husband. 

Frank,  however,  tells  her  that  she  must  go:  his  crop  has  been  condemned  and  he 
will  have  to  "  hire  out  "  again.  Norah  saves  the  situation  by  handing  him  her  cheque, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  asks  him  to  kiss  her. 


Of  the  American  production,  the  critic  in  the  New  York  Times,  December  26,  191 3, 
wrote : 

"  At  the  end  of  the  third  act,  Miss  Billie  Burke  paused  long  enough  to  hope  that 
1  they '  had  made  our  Christmas  as  happy  as  we  had  made  '  theirs  '.  The  pronouns 
stood  for  audience  and  actors.  Probably  Miss  Burke  wasn't  thinking  about  critics. 
Else  why  speak  of  being  happy? 

"  However,  the  combined  efforts  of  Miss  Burke,  Mr.  Shelley  Hull,  and,  last  but  by 
no  means  least,  Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  did  produce  about  as  good  an  effect  of 
Christmas  greeting  as  was  to  be  had  away  from  home  on  that  '  dark  and  stormy  night  \ 
And  one  assumes,  naturally,  that  the  people  who  were  there  didn't  have  homes,  or  else 
why  spend  Christmas  night  in  the  theatre?  Again  omitting  the  reviewers. 

"  Enough,  then,  to  admit  that  Mr.  Maugham's  play  was  the  right  sort  for  the  night. 
He  has  a  happy  faculty  of  taking  old  dolls  and  dressing  them  up  so  that  they  seem  almost 
as  good  as  new.  And  here,  with  an  English  '  lady  '  forced  to  migrate  to  Canada  because 
she  has  been  disappointed  of  a  legacy,  and  then  married  to  a  '  hired  man '  (which,  by 
the  way,  suggests  that  the  play  was  written  for  London  and  not  for  New  York),  though 
not  unfamiliar,  it  is  mostly  very  pleasant. 

"  Mr.  Maugham's  first  act  does  little  more  than  establish  a  character — that  of  Norah 
Marsh,  who  after  ten  years  as  companion  to  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  old  lady,  is  thrown 
on  her  own  resources.  Her  brother  in  Canada  has  married  a  '  waitress  ' — how  these 
mesalliances  do  seem  to  run  in  families — and  so  Norah  goes  to  him. 

"  With  the  second  act  the  plot  begins  to  thicken.  Norah  is  not  of  much  use  '  in  the 
wilds '.  Moreover,  she  becomes  a  bit  stuck  up.  Furthermore,  before  brother  Ed  married 
she  wrote  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  letter  about  the  *  waitress  '.  Not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  two  women  are  at  loggerheads,  and  that  pretty  soon  there  is  a  flare-up.  Result, 
Norah  must  apologise  to  sister-in-law,  or  out  she  goes.  What's  more,  having  offended 
sister-in-law  in  front  of  the  hired  help,  Norah's  got  to  make  her  apology  equally  public, 
or — well,  well,  sister-in-law  will  know  the  reason  why.  Unlike  M.  Berstein's  latest 
heroine,  this  one  doesn't  make  any  bones  about  letting  you  know  that  she  is  jealous. 

"Then,  you  must  know  that  one  of  the  hired  men,  Frank  Taylor,  has  been  expressing 
himself  rather  freely  about  women,  but,  being  tired  of  '  baching  ',  he  thinks  he'll  run 
up  to  Winnipeg  and  have  a  look  in  at  the  domestic  agencies,  with  a  view  of  getting  himself 
a  wife  who  can  cook,  sew,  wash  and  iron,  and  make  herself  generally  useful  about  the 
shack.  Comes  now  the  moment  when  sister-in-law  drives  Norah  a  bit  too  hard,  where- 
upon she  offers  to  go  with  Frank.  She  has  been  particularly  scornful  of  him  before; 
now  she'll  marry  him  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  home.   And  Frank  agrees  to  take  her. 

"  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  figure  out  pretty  much  what  happens  after  this,  with  Norah 
rebellious  and  Frank  determined  to  be  master  in  his  own  house.  Norah  smashes  the 
dishes  rather  than  wash  them,  but  eats  humble  pie  presently.  And  the  progress  of 
events  through  the  third  act  is  interesting  even  to  people  with  memories  of  The  Great 
Divide,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ingomar,  and  other  plays.    For  Mr.  Maugham  writes 
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tersely,  happily,  and  with  occasional  twists  of  fun  that  add  human  touches  to  the  romance. 
In  the  end,  of  course,  Norah  finds  it  possible  to  go  back  to  England,  but  discovers  that 
she  is  in  love  with  Frank.  And  as  a  belated  cheque  has  come  she  can  be  of  material 
assistance,  since  a  blight  is  on  Frank's  crop. 

"  Not  much  depth  or  breadth  to  The  Land  of  Promise,  but,  we  repeat,  a  wholly 
pleasant  thing.  The  same  word  describes  Miss  Burke's  share  in  it.  Repose  of  any  sort 
she  utterly  lacked  last  night,  and  of  real  pliancy  or  variety  there  was  little  enough  in  her 
acting,  but  the  charm  and  prettiness  and  show  of  fun  which  endear  her  to  the  great 
majority  of  playgoers  were  abundantly  manifest,  and  in  truth  the  role  does  not  require 
more  to  produce  the  right  effect.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  splendid  development  of 
Shelley  Hull,  who  provided  a  really  splendid  example  of  good,  virile  acting,  sounding  a 
real  note  of  character,  and  lightening  his  role  with  a  thoughtful  suggestion  of  dry  humour. 

"  Admirable,  too,  were  Lillian  Kingsbury  and  Marion  Abbott,  while  Lumsden  Hare, 
Norman  Tharp,  Thomas  Reynolds  and  Barnett  Parker  each  added  a  share  of  the  amuse- 
ment. In  fact,  the  entire  cast  is  entirely  equal  to  all  of  the  demands,  and  the  play,  as 
has-been  said,  is  breezy,  bright  and  entertaining.  That,  on  '  such  a  Christmas  night ', 
was"  something  to  be  thankful  for." 

Of  the  London  production,  J.  T.  Grein  in  the  Sunday  Times,  March  i,  1914,  wrote: 

"  There  are  two  aspects  to  Mr.  Maugham's  latest  play.  It  endeavours  to  give  us  a 
picture  of  the  Dominion  in  making;  it  analyses  the  character  of  a  man  and  a  woman  cast 
together  by  circumstance  in  the  solitude  of  a  land  in  reclamation. 

"  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  first  picture  is  substantially  correct.  Mr. 
Maugham  has  been  in  Canada  and,  the  keen  observer  he  is,  he  makes  it  clear  to  us  that 
the  Eldorado  of  finance  and  rising  cities  is  not  a  land  of  milk  and  honey.  It  is  rugged 
with  climate  and  toil— and  rugged  are  the  people  in  the  plains,  whether  they  have  come 
from  the  Mother  Country  to  unlearn  formality  and  luxury,  or  whether  they  are  children 
of  the  soil.  What  buoys  them  up  in  their  struggle  with  Nature,  and  for  the  wherewithal, 
is  the  boundless  horizon  of  acres  cheap  and  free,  and  the  hope  to  do  well  before  age 
stiffens  limbs  and  energies.  We  scent  the  earth  in  the  farm  of  the  master  and  the  shack 
of  the  man.  We  witness  the  life  of  these  folk,  we  understand  their  solicitude  yet  their 
happiness,  their  preference  for  the  freedom  of  the  unconventional  to  the  narrow  groove 
of  Europe  and  civilisation.  We  also  perceive  keenly  how  the  strange  girl,  the  ex-lady's 
companion— one  of  those  women  in  whom  the  rank  of  a  lady,  the  wages  of  a  servant, 
the  slavery  to  the  whims  of  age  have  bred  rebellion — felt  when  she  came  to  her  brother's 
house.  She  brought  culture,  and  she  found  Nature  unveneered;  she  was  a  '  lady ',  and 
in  her  brother's  wife,  wedded  from  an  inn,  she  felt  the  instinctive  antagonism  of  the 
woman-of-all-work.  She  had  hoped  for  a  legacy  for  her  ten  years'  subservience,  but 
when  the  will  was  opened  there  was  nothing  for  her — all  her  visions  of  Italy  and  sunshine 
and  well-being  were  dashed  to  pieces.  So  she  set  out  for  the  land  of  promise,  and  on 
the  farm  she  was  even  more  forlorn  than  in  the  perpetual  sameness  of  the  drawing-room 
in  Tunbridge  Wells.  She  did  her  best  to  fit  in,  but  it  would  not  work;  her  sister-in-law 
was  jealous  of  her,  bickerings  matured  to  words,  she  let  fall  something  which  hurt  the 
ex-barmaid  and  the  ransom  was  an  apology  in  front  of  the  men— master  and  hired  men 
alike.  She  tried,  she  tried  hard,  but  her  suppressed  pride  had  the  better  of  her— rather 
than  make  amends  to  that  common  woman  she  would  accept  the  offer  to  be  the  wife  and 
housekeeper  of  the  handsome,  rough  Canadian  on  her  brother's  farm.  And  so  they 
wedded  and  came  to  the  shack  so  far  untrodden  by  woman's  feet,  unadorned  by  woman's 
hand.  It  was  a  sad  wedding  night.  No  romance,  but  all  work — menial  work  exacted  by 
a  commanding  voice.  She  remained  the  lady  and  defied  the  man.  She  gave  him  tit-for-tat. 
When  he  shook  her  she  struck  him,  bit  him,  pointed  the  unloaded  gun  at  him  and  pulled 
the  trigger  in  hope  of  effect.  Yet  he  cowed  her,  he  claimed  obedience— in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  It  sickened  her  soul,  it  infuriated  her  to  vixenism;  but  there  was  no  escape, 
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no  house  within  miles,  and  dread  frost  upon  the  plain :  there  was  only  one  way — to  accept 
the  yoke  of  matrimony  with  all  it  implied.  She  passed  to  the  adjoining  chamber  as  one 
going  to  doom.  The  act,  a  duologue  from  first  to  last,  is  one  of  great  power  and  pain. 
It  held  the  audience,  but  it  chilled  it.  In  a  sense  it  was  a  revelation.  Is  it  thus  that  the 
man  by  his  strength  still  rules  woman,  in  civilised  British  dominions?  It  recalled  the 
days  of  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  But  that  was  jest:  this  was  grim  earnest; 
as  minute,  as  realistic,  as  brutal  as  Zola  unrestrained.  True  it  rang,  but  it  repelled  by 
its  veracity.  A  masterpiece  of  technique,  charged  with  insight,  but  so  crude,  so  full  of 
obvious  intent  to  impress  by  causing  hurt.  A  little  less  of  the  slice  of  life,  a  slightly  subtler 
touch  of  artistic  restraint,  and  the  scene  would  have  stirred  our  emotions.  Now  the 
feelings  were  mingled.  We  admired  the  dramatist,  but  we  found  fault  with  his  discretion. 
Physical  subjugation  of  a  woman  is  the  most  painful  of  all  domination.  And  in  this  case 
there  was  not  even  the  excuse  of  latent  attraction  on  her  part.  There  was  physical 
repugnance.   She,  the  poor  little  soul,  so  neat  and  so  narrow,  shuddered  at  his  kiss. 

"  The  next  episode  showed  how  these  two  became  really  mated,  how  material  misfor- 
tune brought  them  nearer  to  one  another.  But  we  could  hardly  believe  the  happy  issue. 
What  we  did  believe  was  that  the  wife,  having  tasted  the  freedom  of  the  plains,  would 
not  accept  once  more  the  crabbed  life  of  a  lady's  companion,  and  would  remain  in 
Canada — or — and  on  this  *  or  '  I  pause.  Mr.  Maugham  has  shirked  the  real  issue,  but 
this  is  certain,  however  true  it  may  be  that  some  women  accept  the  mailed  fist  and  feel 
content  under  its  sway,  this  woman — with  her  decorous  soul  of  a  lady's  companion — a 
soul  apart  modelled  by  life — could  not  have  forgiven  the  outrage  of  the  wedding  night. 
The  fourth  act  is  a  sacrifice  to  convention,  as  the  third  is  exuberance  of  realism. 

"  For  all  that  a  play  that  matters,  a  play  to  be  seen,  a  play  that  reveals  the  undiminished 
power  of  the  Maugham  who  wrote  Liza  of  Lambeth  and  A  Man  of  Honour.  A  play,  too, 
that  will  be  ardently  discussed — especially  by  women. 

"  The  burden  of  the  two  principal  interpreters  was  heavy.  The  third  act  demands 
great  dramatic  powers,  and  both  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Tearle  were 
equal  to  it.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  male  vigour;  she  the  woman  rebelling  against 
suppression.  In  him  the  will  and  consciousness  of  force  dominated ;  in  her  the  stubborn- 
ness born  of  inherent  weakness.  It  was  wonderfully  portrayed.  We  felt  deeply  moved 
and  intensely  repelled.  That  must  have  been  the  author's  aim,  and  his  actors  reached  it 
in  unswerving,  triumphant  directness.  There  were  others  who  deserved  well  of  the 
cause,  Mr.  C.  V.  France  and  Miss  Marion  Ashworth  as  the  Canadian  couple,  Miss  Mary 
Rorke  in  her  short  scene  of  a  farmer's  wife's  woe  and  joy  concerning  the  harvest,  and  the 
ensemble  was  flawless.   The  play  and  the  acting  created  a  lasting  impression." 

NOTES 

After  writing  The  Tenth  Man  and  Grace,  Maugham  says:  "  Then  I  took  a  rest  for 
two  years  and  at  the  end  of  it  wrote  The  Land  of  Promise.  This  had  been  played  to 
crowded  houses  for  some  months  when  the  war  broke  out.  I  had  produced  ten  plays  in 
seven  years.  The  intelligentsia,  having  passed  judgment,  ignored  me,  but  I  was  securely 
fixed  in  the  public  favour." 

He  also  states  in  the  Preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  plays,  Vol.  II  (193 1),  that 
he  wrote  the  play  for  Irene  Vanbrugh.  It  was,  however,  in  America,  with  Billie  Burke, 
that  the  play  was  first  seen,  two  months  before  the  London  production.  It  was  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  Charles  Frohman,  Maugham  goes  on  to  say: 

"  He  told  me  that  he  would  like  me  to  write  a  modern  play  on  the  theme  of  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew.  I  thought  the  idea  a  good  one.  An  aunt  of  mine  had  once  had  a  companion 
who  left  her  to  live  with  her  brother  on  his  farm  in  Canada,  and  I  well  remembered  the 
shock  it  caused  my  elderly  relative  when  her  former  companion  ('  very  well  connected, 
my  dear  ')  wrote  and  told  her  that  she  had  married  one  of  the  hired  men.  Here  was  a 
story  to  fit  the  theme.   I  went  to  Canada  and  spent  some  while  on  a  farm  in  the  Middle 
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West.  It  was  midwinter.  A  most  interesting  experience.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  the 
time  quick  enough  witted  to  profit  by  it  more.  While  living  that  curious  and  intense  life, 
I  got  the  idea  of  another  play  with  which  I  have  since  from  time  to  time  pleasantly 
occupied  my  thoughts,  but  I  have  never  written  it.  I  venture  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
that  the  second  act  of  The  Land  of  Promise  is  very  good." 

The  play  was  first  published  in  19 13  (Bickers  &  Sons)  for  copyright  purposes.  It 
was  not  issued  to  the  general  public  in  London  till  June,  1922  (Heinemann). 

A  novelised  version,  illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  play,  was  made  by  D.  Torbett 
and  published  in  New  York,  19 14  (E.  S.  Clode). 

FILM  VERSIONS 
The  play  was  filmed  in  America  by  the  Famous  Players  Film  Company  in  19 17.   It 
was  directed  by  Joseph  Kaufman. 

CAST  (as  far  as  can  be  traced) 

Norah  Marsh  Billie  Burke 

Gertrude  Marsh Mary  Alden 

Frank  Taylor         Thomas  Meighan 

Dorothy  Wickham  . .         . .         . .     Helen  Tracy 

Also  in  Cast:  Walter  McEwen,  John  Raymond,  Jack  W. 
Johnston,  Mary  Seddon,  Grave  von  Studdiford. 
It  was  re-made  in  America  under  the  title  of  The  Canadian  by  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Corporation  (Paramount)  in  1926,  and  directed  by  William  Beaudine. 


CAST  (as  far  as  can  be  traced) 


Norah  Marsh 
Edward  Marsh 
Gertrude  Marsh 
Frank  Taylor 

Buck  Golden 
Pop  Tyson    . . 


Extra  Characters 


Mona  Palma 
Wyndham  Standing 
Dale  Fuller 
Thomas  Meighan 

Billie  Butts 
Charles  Winniger 
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(Written  in  1915) 

First  Presented  by  John  D.  Williams  at  the  Nixon  Theatre,  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
March  8,  1917;  subsequently  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New  York,  March  12,  1917 
(112  performances).  _ 

First  Presented  in  England  by  Anthony  Prinsep  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London, 
September  12,  1923  (548  performances). 

Revived  by  Ivor  Novello  at  the  Playhouse,  London,  October  3,  1946  (59  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

Elizabeth  Saunders  . . 

Pole 

Lady  George  Grayston 

Fleming  Harvey 


Atlantic  City,  191 7 

New  York,  191 7 
Diantha  Pattison 
Robert  Brinton 
Chrystal  Heme 
Joseph  McManus 


Globe,  1923 

Alice  Mosley 
E.  A.  Walker 
Margaret  Bannerman 
Stuart  Sage 


Playhouse,  1946 

Lois  Maxwell 
Leonard  Maiden 
Dorothy  Dickson 
Peter  Madren 
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Atlantic  City,  1917 

CHARACTERS 

New  York,  1917 

Globe,  1923 

Playhouse,  1946 

Thornton  Clay 

Fritz  Williams 

Yorke  Stephens1 

Max  Adrian 

DUCHESSE   DE    SURENNES 

Rose  Coghlan 

Constance  Collier 

Nuna  Davey 

Footman 

2 

Patrick  Gover 

Peter  Mitchell 

Antony    Paxton     (re- 

named Gilbert  (Ber- 

tie) in  London) 

Ronald  Squire 

Reginald  Owen 

Anthony  Hankey 

Principessa           della 

Cercola 

Leonore  Harris 

Marion  Terry 

Cathleen  Nesbitt 

Lord  Bleane 

Cecil  Fletcher 

John  Stuart 

Peter  Willes 

Arthur  Fenwick 

John  Flood 

Alfred  Drayton 

George  Woodbridge 

Ernest 

Arthur  Chesney 

Henry  Ford 

John  Allen 

Producer 

J.  Clifford  Brooke 

Stanley  Bell 

Jack  Minster 

Designers 

Gates  and  Morange 

Sets:  Joseph  and  Phil 
Harker 

Cecil  Beaton 

ACT      I:     The  Drawing-room  at  Lady  George  Grayston's  House  in  Mayfair. 

ACT     II:     The  Morning-room  at  Grayston  Towers,  Suffolk. 

ACT  III:     The  Same. 

TIME      :     The  Present. 

The  revival  at  the  Playhouse,  1946,  was  dressed  in  the  period  of  "  the  Early  Nineteen-twenties  ". 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PLAY  AS  PUBLISHED 
ACT  I  :  Bessie  Saunders,  an  American  girl,  staying  at  the  Mayfair  house  of  her  elder 
sister,  Pearl  (Lady  George  Grayston),  telephones  her  cousin  and  ex-fiance  Fleming 
Harvey,  who  has  just  arrived  from  New  York,  asking  him  to  call.  The  butler  brings 
her  a  large  bouquet,  sent  anonymously;  he  takes  a  telephone  call  for  Bessie  from 
Lord  Bleane,  but  she  sends  the  message  that  she  is  out. 

Pearl  brings  in  Fleming  Harvey,  and  Bessie  tells  him  what  a  wonderful  time  she 
is  having  in  London.  When  he  disclaims  sending  her  the  flowers,  she  concludes  that 
they  must  be  from  Lord  Bleane.  Fleming  is  introduced  to  several  of  Pearl's  friends : 
Thornton  Clay,  an  American  whose  ambition  is  to  be  taken  for  an  Englishman,  and 
two  American  women  who  have  married  "  titles  " :  the  Duchesse  de  Surennes  (Minnie), 
a  large,  highly  painted  woman  with  a  gigolo  (Tony  Paxton)  in  tow;  and  the  Principessa 
della  Cercola  (Flora),  gentle  and  sad. 

The  next  caller  is  Lord  Bleane,  who  tells  Bessie  he  is  going  to  Rumania  for  some 
weeks.  The  Princess  asks  Pearl  to  buy  tickets  for  a  charity  concert  which  she  is 
organising.  She  takes  her  to  task  for  the  frivolity  of  her  life,  while  admitting  that  she 
admires  the  vigour  and  determination  with  which  Pearl  pursues  a  goal  that  is  "  trivial, 
transitory  and  worthless  ".  Left  alone  with  Pearl,  Tony  contrives  to  have  a  brief 
x  flirtation,  though  she  tells  him  frankly  that  his  only  merit  in  her  eyes  is  that  he  is 
someone  else's  property. 

Bessie  thanks  Lord  Bleane  for  the  flowers.  He  talks  to  her  about  his  country  home 
and,  despite  her  discouragement,  nerves  himself  to  propose  to  her.  She  promises  to 
give  him  a  definite  answer  when  he  returns. 

There  follows  a  scene  between  Arthur  Fenwick,  a  rich,  elderly  American,  and 
Pearl,  to  whom  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  "  sugar  daddy  ".  He  calls  her  "  girlie  ", 
and  is  convinced  that  she  is  "  a  timid,  helpless  little  thing,  with  the  innocence  of  a 
child  ",  who  wants  a  man  like  himself  to  stand  between  her  and  the  world.  As  she 
sends  him  off,  with  a  heavy  bill  from  her  dressmaker  in  his  pocket,  Tony  telephones 
to  ask  her  to  tea,  but  can  only  get  from  her  "  the  most  enchanting  word  in  the  English 
language:  Perhaps  ". 

ACT  II :  Pearl  and  Bessie,  with  their  guests,  the  Princess  and  the  Duchesse,  are  sitting 
in  the  morning-room  of  the  Graystons'  country  seat.    They  discuss  Lord  Bleane, 

1  Ronald  Squire  took  over  the  part  during  the  first  week  of  the  run 

2  Not  named  on  the  first-night  programme. 
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who,  just  back  from  abroad,  has  joined  the  house-party.  Bessie  is  still  uncertain 
whether  to  accept  him,  though  her  sister  and  the  Duchesse  urge  her;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Princess  hopes  Bessie  will  not  marry  any  man  unless  she  really  cares  for  him. 

Thornton  Clay  comes  in  with  Fenwick  and  Fleming.  He  has  been  showing  the 
latter  around  Town,  and  relates  for  his  edification  a  long  anecdote,  the  point  of  which 
is  that  he  made  use  of  an  acquaintance  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  an  "  exclusive  " 
party,  and  then  immediately  dropped  her.  Fleming  is  not  impressed  but  thoroughly 
disgusted. 

When  Bleane  and  Tony  join  the  others,  Pearl  tells  them  about  the  new  Japanese 
tea-house  that  she  has  had  built  in  the  garden  (to  the  great  annoyance  of  her  husband, 
who  had  sentimental  associations  with  the  summer-house  it  replaced). 

The  Princess,  who  likes  Fleming's  unspoilt  American  simplicity,  warns  him  about 
the  set  in  which  he  is  mixing,  and  suggests  that  he  would  do  well  to  marry  Bessie 
after  all,  and  take  her  home  with  him.  She  herself  has  suffered  for  her  romantic 
folly  as  a  girl  in  marrying  an  impoverished  Italian  nobleman  who  only  wanted  her 
for  her  money.  Impressed  by  this  talk,  Fleming  advises  Bessie  against  marrying 
Lord  Bleane.  She  realises  that  his  motives  are  disinterested;  but,  nevertheless,  when 
Bleane  renews  his  proposal,  she  accepts  him. 

Tony  tries  to  coax  the  Duchesse  to  give  him  a  Talbot  car;  when  she  refuses,  he 
makes  such  a  scene,  threatening  to  leave  her,  that  she  gives  way  to  him.  From  some- 
thing he  lets  fall,  she  suspects  that  he  has  had  an  assignation  with  Pearl  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Pearl  and  Thornton  Clay  come  in  together,  thrilled  at  Bessie's  engagement. 
Clay  takes  the  Duchesse  off  to  dance,  leaving  Pearl  with  Tony,  who  immediately 
makes  love  to  her  and  suggests  that  they  should  go  to  the  tea-house  together.  She 
demurs  that  it  is  "  too  risky  ",  but  he  says  he  will  wait  there  for  her.  When  Arthur 
Fenwick  asks  Pearl  to  dance,  she  excuses  herself,  saying  that  she  is  tired  and  is  going 
upstairs. 

The  rest  of  the  company  settle  down  to  play  poker;  but  the  Duchesse,  pretending 
that  she  has  left  her  handbag  in  the  tea-house,  sends  Bessie  to  look  for  it.  The  girl 
returns  greatly  agitated  without  the  bag;  when  the  Duchesse  says  she  will  fetch  it 
herself,  she  tries  to  stop  her  and  bursts  into  tears ;  whereupon  the  Duchesse  publicly 
states  that  she  has  seen  Pearl  and  Tony  going  into  the  tea-house  together.  ("  The 
slut!  "  exclaims  the  disillusioned  Fenwick.)  Then  she  takes  out  her  bag  from  behind 
the  cushion,  where  it  has  been  all  the  time.  The  men  absent-mindedly  continue  their 
game,  waiting  for  Pearl  to  reappear.  When  she  comes  back,  followed  by  Tony, 
Fleming  violently  asks  her  where  she  has  been.  Looking  round,  she  realises  that 
everything  has  been  discovered.  She  turns  coolly  to  Tony:  "  You  damned  fool!  I 
told  you  it  was  too  risky!  " 

ACT  III :  Next  day,  Sunday  afternoon,  the  guests  are  sitting  round  aimlessly,  discussing 
the  crisis.  Pearl  has  been  locked  in  her  room  all  day,  and  the  Princess  sympathetically 
hopes  that  she  will  stay  there  until  they  have  all  gone,  so  that  they  need  not  witness 
her  humiliation.  The  Duchesse  comes  in,  dressed  for  Town:  she  has  been  unable  to 
leave  earlier,  because  one  car  has  gone  to  London,  the  other  is  being  repaired,  and  there 
is  no  train  until  4.30.  Rather  than  stay  longer,  she  proposes  to  drive  to  the  station  in 
the  luggage-cart.  She  commissions  Clay  to  tell  Pearl  that  she  will  never  speak  to 
her  again.  The  Princess  advises  her  to  be  careful,  for  her  own  sake,  about  spreading 
the  story,  and  says  she  is  well  rid  of  Tony.  When  the  young  man  comes  in,  she  leaves 
them  together. 

Tony  is  sulky,  but  not  apologetic;  his  attitude  is  that  it  was  "  unfortunate  "  she 
caught  them  out.  He  plays  on  her  feelings  by  proposing  to  go  out  to  the  Colonies, 
and  brings  her  round  to  the  point  where  she  offers  to  marry  him  and  settle  £1,000  a 
year  on  him.  They  arrange  to  set  off  together  in  the  luggage-cart. 
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A  message  is  brought  that  Pearl  is  coming  downstairs.  The  Duchesse  goes  out. 
Pearl  enters,  beautifully  gowned,  radiant,  and  mistress  of  the  situation.  She  talks 
to  Bessie  about  her  wedding  arrangements.  When  Clay  delivers  the  Duchesse's 
message,  Pearl  firmly  says  that,  unless  she  comes  to  say  goodbye,  she  shall  not  have 
the  cart.  (It  is  on  Pearl's  orders  that  the  cars  are  unavailable,  as  she  did  not  want  her 
house-party  to  break  up  prematurely.)  The  Duchesse  comes  in  haughtily,  but  is 
nonplussed  when  Pearl  greets  her  with  a  sweet  smile  and  the  reproach  that  she  really 
should  not  make  scenes  in  public.  Told  of  the  impending  marriage  with  Tony, 
Pearl  expresses  her  misgivings:  she  is  prepared  to  seal  her  good  wishes  with  a  kiss. 
The  Duchesse,  however,  unforgiving,  still  insists  upon  leaving  as  soon  as  she  can. 

Clay  tells  Pearl  that  Fenwick  has  come  to  say  goodbye.  She  borrows  his  handker- 
chief to  wipe  off  her  rouge,  so  that  she  may  look  pathetically  wan.  Very  successfully, 
she  represents  herself  to  Fenwick  as  a  weak  little  woman,  deserted  by  everybody — 
and  soon  he  takes  her  in  his  arms  again  with  the  plea:  "  If  you  must  deceive  me, 
don't  let  me  ever  find  out.   I  love  you  too  much." 

Bessie  finds  them  hand-in-hand  on  the  sofa.  This  is  the  final  touch  to  her  disillusion- 
ment. She  had  come  to  say  that  she  intended  to  stay  with  the  Princess  until  after  her 
marriage;  but  now  she  goes  further:  she  calls  her  sister  a  slut  and  a  kept  woman. 
Pearl  retaliates  by  saying  that  she  needs  money  to  keep  up  her  position — she  has  even 
used  it  to  buy  Bessie  a  husband.  Upon  this  she  goes  out,  leaving  Bessie  to  tell  Lord 
Bleane  that  she  has  changed  her  mind:  having  seen  the  disintegrating  effect  on 
American  women  of  marriage  with  the  English  aristocracy,  she  will  not  risk  it. 

The  missing  car  comes  back  from  London,  bringing  Ernest,  the  famous  dancing- 
master,  from  whom  the  Duchesse  is  longing  to  have  lessons.  This  finally  decides  her 
to  stay,  and  she  embraces  Pearl  in  token  of  reconciliation,  while  Bessie  announces 
to  Fleming  that  she  is  leaving  by  the  first  boat  for  America. 


Of  the  American  production,  the  critic  in  the  New  York  Times,  March  13,  1917,  wrote: 
"  In  this  bitter  and  exceedingly  interesting  comedy  which  was  proffered  to  New  York 
last  evening  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  a  brilliant  English  writer  presents  a  scorching  satire 
on  the  American  colony  in  London.  It  is  called  Our  Betters,  and  is  the  work  of  W. 
Somerset  Maugham,  author  of  such  clever  plays  as  The  Land  of  Promise  and  Caroline, 
and  of  one  great  novel  named  Of  Human  Bondage.  For  his  new  play  he  has  taken  as  his 
subject  a  group  of  our  expatriates  as  they  appear  to  an  extraordinarily  clear  and  serene 
English  vision. 

"  Many  an  American  playwright  has  had  his  fling  at  the  rootless  American  climbers, 
who  buy  their  way  into  English  society  and  rot  there,  but  none  has  succeeded  in  presenting 
them  in  quite  so  penetrating  and  unpleasant  a  light.  No  '  man  from  home  '  has  ever 
exported  them  so  completely  and  so  contemptuously.  Our  Betters  is  simply  withering. 
It  is  now  given  at  the  Hudson  by  a  clever  company  that  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
wisely  chosen.  There  are  several  rather  luminous  members  of  the  American  stage  in 
the  large  cast  and  the  one  that  shines  brightest  of  all  is  that  seasoned  expert,  that  veteran 
actress,  Rose  Coghlan. 

"  Miss  Coghlan  plays  one  of  the  Americans  abroad,  and  as  this  scandalous  comedy 
unfolds  you  soon  gather  that  one  and  all  are  in  no  sense  innocents  abroad.  First  and 
foremost  is  Lady  Grayston  {nee  Saunders,  New  York),  who  has  entered  successfully 
into  the  grand  game  of  London  intrigue,  with  its  close  admixture  of  society,  politics 
and  finance.  She  has  learned  early  in  the  game  that  the  English  cannot  possibly  feel 
cordial  to  the  richly  dowered  American  girls  who  marry  their  available  men,  and  that 
in  order  to  hold  her  place  she  must  spend  money  like  water.  She  trades  on  her  suspicion 
that  no  Englishman,  however  haughty,  can  resist  getting  something  for  nothing.  But 
her  own  8,000  pounds  a  year  are  scarcely  enough  for  her  ambitious  purposes,  so,  on  the 
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side,  she  becomes  the  mistress  of  Arthur  Fenwick,  a  vulgar,  sensuous  American,  who  is 
in  business  in  London  on  a  large  scale. 

"  Then  there  is  the  Duchesse  of  Surennes  (nee  Hodgson,  Chicago),  an  amorous  old 
woman  who  finances  a  rather  restless  young  English  lover.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
expatriated  Thornton  Clay,  who  speaks  disdainfully  of  'Americans  in  America',  as 
one  might  speak  of  '  Russia  in  Asia '.  He  thanks  his  stars  his  tailor  has  disguised  him 
thoroughly  and  that  his  taste  for  tea  is  so  strong  he  might  have  been  born  for  it.  For  these 
rank  idlers  the  great  war  is  a  sort  of  vague  background  that  throws  their  futility  and 
worthlessness  into  sharp  relief.  It  would  have  pointed  the  satire  nicely  and  pleased 
some  of  us  immensely  had  this  precious  group  indulged  now  and  then  in  some  withering 
long-distance  criticism  of  President  Wilson. 

"  All  that  is  rancid  in  this  life  is  fairly  visible  under  the  smart  veneer,  but  not  to  Lady 
Grayston's  sister,  who  comes  over  to  get  another  title  for  the  Saunders  family.  She  has 
accepted  an  honest  and  engaging  young  nobleman  when  she  runs  across  one  of  Lady 
Grayston's  bland  indiscretions. 

"  When  she  discovers  further  that  all  the  foul  epithets  hurled  at  that  unabashed  but 
rather  irritated  lady  at  the  climax  of  the  second  act  are  not  only  deserved,  but  quite 
exact  descriptions  of  her,  she  is  so  utterly  sickened  that  she  leaves  Lord  Bleane  and 
England  and  takes  the  next  American  boat  and  the  next  American  man  she  sees.  She  is 
revolted  at  the  morals  of  a  house-party  which  Elinor  Glyn  might  have  composed  and  has 
in  more  books  than  one.  It  would  take  several  old  but  unprintable  terms  to  describe 
some  of  the  people  in  Our  Betters  and  a  few  of  these  are  used  with  startling  effect  in 
the  text  of  the  play. 

"  Rose  Coghlan  is  superb  as  the  old  Duchesse,  playing  her  faded  witcheries  with  the 
greatest  relish  and  acting  visibly  before  the  audience's  very  eyes  when  she  discovers 
that  her  hostess  and  dearest  friend  has  in  a  reckless  and  mischievous  moment  gone  off 
into  the  garden  with  the  Duchesse's  bought-and-paid-for  swain.  There  is  brilliance  in 
Chrystal  Heme's  performance  as  Lady  Grayston,  a  role  whose  hard  glitter  might  have 
tempted  Emily  Stevens.  Miss  Heme  is  often  admirable,  but  she  overstressed  her  every 
point,  and,  possibly  through  the  nervousness  of  a  first  night,  did  a  good  deal  of  shouting 
last  evening,  which  suggested  at  times  that  she  must  be  under  the  impression  she  was 
still  playing  Cassandra  in  the  vast  stadium  of  City  College.  A  remarkably  telling  per- 
formance is  given  by  Leonore  Harris  as  a  sad-voiced  American  Princess,  who  had  given 
her  love  to  her  Prince  when  he  had  not  wanted  anything  except  her  five  millions. 

"  Fritz  Williams  is  capital  as  the  complete  expatriate,  and  John  Flood,  when  he  can 
go  through  his  part  without  lapse  of  memory  and  infectious  nervous  prostration,  will 
be  excellent  as  the  gross  American  business-man,  who,  the  lobby  gossips  have  it,  is 
'  a  quite  recognisable  character,  drawn  from  life  '.  Cecil  Fletcher  is  clever  and  pleasing. 
So,  despite  a  curiously  strangled  utterance  and  a  bad  habit  of  making  faces  into  space,  is 
Diantha  Pattison.  Indeed,  in  the  large  and  competent  cast  John  D.  Williams  has  selected 
for  Our  Betters,  the  only  choices  difficult  to  account  for  are  Joseph  McManus  as  the 
■  man  from  home  ',  Ronald  Squire,  an  excellent  actor,  but  scarcely  the  lapdog  boy  of 
twenty-five  the  text  demands,  and  Arthur  Chesney  as  a  dancing  teacher  to  the  idle  rich. 
The  idle  rich  are  always  targets  for  the  satirist,  but  when  you  have  the  rich  doing  their 
idling  in  a  country  that  does  not  belong  to  them  and  does  not  want  them,  you  have  a 
chance  for  a  dramatist  like  Somerset  Maugham  to  write  an  excoriating  comedy.  Our 
Betters  is  just  that." 

Of  the  London  production,  Desmond  MacCarthy  in  the  New  Statesman,  October  6, 

1923,  wrote: 

"  I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham,  who  has  travelled  a  great  deal  lately, 
has  visited  M.  Coue  at  Nancy,  but  certainly  every  day  and  in  every  way  his  work  gets 
better  and  better.   This  is  as  it  should  be  with  successful  dramatists,  yet  how  far  more 
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usual  it  is  to  begin  well  and  tail  off!  Mr.  Maugham,  after  a  period  of  vain  endeavour,  I 
understand,  about  as  long  as  the  briefless  period  of  a  really  able  but  unconnected  young 
barrister,  suddenly  blazed  into  success.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  him,  though  he  had 
already  written  a  grim,  pathetic  and  remarkable  little  novel,  he  was  being  interviewed 
by  the  papers  as  an  astoundingly  fortunate  young  man  who  had  actually  three  plays 
running  in  London  at  the  same  time.  This  was  certainly  an  unusual  triumph,  but  not 
one  which  excited  my  curiosity;  indeed,  looking  back,  I  see  I  was  then  so  convinced  that 
a  certain  measure  of  ill-success  was  the  concomitant  of  merit  that  it  put  me  off.  Thence- 
forth, like  everybody  else,  when  a  Maugham  play  appeared  with  expected  frequency,  I 
took  a  long  run  for  granted;  but  also,  as  a  critic,  that  the  play  would  not  furnish  me 
matter  for  discourse.  I  went  indifferently  to  one  or  two.  They  were  eminently  actable ; 
they  had  the  handy  compactness,  shop-finish  and  alluring  shininess  of  a  new  dressing- 
case.  The  dialogue  was  apt  and  clear,  but  the  diction,  like  Pinero's,  was  insensitive.  I 
was  not  interested  till  Home  and  Beauty  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Maugham 
had,  in  addition  to  his  solid  stage  aptitudes,  a  far  prettier  gift  for  comedy  than  I  had 
supposed.  And  I  thought  I  also  discovered  something  else:  that  this  gift  sprang  from  a 
clear-sighted,  hard-edged  cynicism,  rare  in  English  writers,  and  Latin,  rather,  in  quality. 
It  came  later  to  the  sombre  surface,  here  and  there,  of  The  Unknown;  it  disappeared 
again  in  a  play  so  negligible  that  I  am  no  longer  sure  of  its  name — Miss  Marie  Lohr 
was  the  heroine  and  there  was  a  kind-hearted  doctor  in  it;  and,  to  my  joy,  it  fairly 
dominated  his  next,  The  Circle.  Indeed,  there  the  flavour  of  it  was  a  little  too  pungent 
for  palates  which  had  relished  Lady  Frederick,  etc.  Yet  in  America,  oddly  enough,  The 
Circle  was  a  prodigious  success.  They  must  have  been  too  innocent  to  feel  its  devastating 
implications;  for  as  a  rule  no  people  strike  one  as  more  determined  than  Americans  to 
insist  that  life  is  a  great  crescendo  of  happiness  or  more  prone  to  regard  cynicism  as  a 
sort  of  treason.  East  of  Suez,  which  followed,  was  an  obvious  compromise  with  the 
raree-show  traditions  of  His  Majesty's.  I  took  it  as  such.  The  masculine  characters 
were  conventional  and  negligible;  but  the  woman  in  it  was  admirably  portrayed.  She 
was  a  creation  of  that  attention,  at  once  complacent  and  hard,  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Maugham,  which,  when  directed  upon  certain  types  of  women,  enables  him  to  present 
them  alive  upon  the  stage,  with  their  energies,  duplicities,  passions  and  trivialities. 
Consequently,  having  taken  East  of  Suez  only  as  a  work  constructed  to  meet  certain 
rather  unfortunate  theatrical  conditions,  I  went  to  the  Globe  Theatre  with  The  Circle 
still  uppermost  in  my  mind;  and  therefore  in  that  state  of  gently  excited  expectancy 
which  is  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  critical  temperament.  Having  arrived  at  a  general 
notion  of  the  kind  of  play  Mr.  Maugham  was  born  to  write,  I  was  about  to  discover 
whether  or  not  he  was  going  to  proceed  along  lines  which,  with  the  arrogance  which  is 
one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  critical  temperament,  I  had  peremptorily  decided  he  ought 
to  travel.  I  was  delighted.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  kink — one  episode  in  which 
the  dramatist  had  seemed  to  wince  and  refrain — the  play  went  deep  and  straight,  directed 
from  beginning  to  end  by  what  I  believe  to  be  Mr.  Maugham's  true  instinct  as  an  artist. 

" '  Our  Betters '  are  Lady  George  Grayston,  the  Duchesse  de  Surennes,  the 
Principessa  della  Cercola,  the  very  rich,  bumptiously  and  sentimentally  possessive 
Arthur  Fenwick,  the  impecunious  Tony  Paxton,  and  Thornton  Clay,  '  who  calls  more 
countesses  by  their  Christian  names  than  any  other  man  in  London  ' ;  and  the  curtain 
is  not  up  many  minutes  before  we  grasp  the  irony  of  the  title. 

"  The  play  is  a  mercilessly  amusing  picture  of  a  rootless,  fruitless,  extremely  vulgar, 
smart  set  of  people ;  a  much  paragraphed,  photographed  set,  whose  habits  are  luxurious, 
whose  standards  are  common  and  cynical,  whose  love-affairs,  relieved  by  a  certain  engaging 
candour,  are  canine.  And  who  are  these  ladies  with  high-sounding  names?  They  are 
American  heiresses  who  have  married  for  rank. 

"  As  far  as  experience  enables  me  to  check  the  verisimilitude  of  the  general  picture, 
the   dramatist  has,   in  this   connection,   stressed   their  nationality  unfairly.    All   the 
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characters  in  the  set,  sympathetic  as  well  as  vulgar,  are  American,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fair  Tony,  who  gets  his  living  in  it  by  complaisances  which  used  to  be  considered 
most  unmasculine  and  dishonourable,  and  of  the  harmless  Lord  Bleane,  who  fails  to 
secure  in  the  end  his  scared  young  transatlantic  heiress.  This  stressing  of  nationality 
has,  however,  two  advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  success;  in  England  the  play 
will  have  the  air  of  being  confined  in  its  implications  to  a  merely  alien  portion  of  the 
fashionably  rich — though,  goodness  knows,  our  social  soil  produces  many  an  English 
rose  of  '  Pearl's  '  and  '  Minnie's  '  description ;  while  in  America  its  satire  will  seem 
directed  only  against  a  small,  and  naturally  most  unpopular,  group  of  denationalised 
American  snobs. 

"  Yet  satire  is  not  the  right  word  to  describe  this  play.  It  is  only  a  '  satire  '  for  those 
who  attribute  to  the  author  their  own  moral  reactions  to  what  he  shows  them.  Each 
character  is  allowed  rope,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  in  your  estimation  the 
whole  set  is  dangling  from  the  gibbet,  either  it  wasjww  who  strung  them  up  or  they  hanged 
themselves;  it  was  not  Mr.  Maugham  who  put  on  the  black  cap.  Our  Betters  is  rather  a 
sardonically  detached  comedy;  an  exposure  in  the  manner  of  Maupassant  of  one  luxuriant 
corner  of  the  social  jungle.  If  it  had  entered  Miss  Margaret  Bannerman's  head  (she  gave 
us  an  extraordinarily  perfect  performance)  that  Pearl  Grayston  was  a  satire  on  the  smart 
modern  hostess,  the  play  would  have  been  lost.  Happily  she  had  imagination  enough  to 
play  Pearl  with  delicious  appreciation,  and  intelligence  enough  to  expect  us  also  to 
delight,  like  naturalists  in  the  admirable  equipment  of  some  sly,  swift  animal,  in  her 
witty  agility,  her  shameless  courage,  her  claws  and  caresses,  her  gorgeous  silly  snobbish- 
ness, her  tight,  ferocious  clutch  upon  money  and  prestige.  Against  a  background  of 
spiritual  values,  or  the  heart,  Pearl  shows  up  as  indeed  graceless  and  ignoble;  but  against 
the  background  of  her  own  world  she  has  a  lustre ;  not  so  the  Duchesse  Minnie,  whose 
comical,  helpless  lack  of  dignity,  whining  amorousness,  and  sluggish,  hysterical  male- 
volence Miss  Collier  acted  profoundly  well.  Pearl  is  a  very  vulgar  woman,  but  still  she 
has  '  form  ' — however  bad — and  gay  effrontery;  Minnie  is  a  shapeless  jelly-fish  that 
stings  when  trodden  upon. 

"  When  Maupassant  explored  the  demi-monde  in  Yvette,  he  used  the  panic  of  a  girl 
who  at  first  believed  her  surroundings  to  be  dazzling  and  enviable  to  expose  it.  Elizabeth 
Saunders,  Pearl's  sister  fresh  from  America  and  an  heiress  herself,  also  at  first  believes  her 
sister's  monde  to  be  splendid.  The  invisibility  of  Lord  George,  and  the  ill-mannered 
ubiquity  of  '  Arthur  '  (excellently  played  by  Mr.  Drayton),  who  pays  Pearl's  bills,  the 
cynical  conversation  of  the  set,  their  insensitive  discussion  of  her  private  affairs  (it  is 
taken  for  granted  she  has  hooked  Lord  Bleane)  surprise  but  do  not  deeply  disturb  her. 
When  the  play  opens  she  is  thoroughly  used  to  the  atmosphere,  and  ready  to  believe  she 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  Pearl.  The  arrival,  however,  of  a  young  American  lover 
who  is  a  fish  out  of  water  increases  her  hesitation  to  take  the  matrimonial  plunge.  She 
puts  off  Lord  Bleane.  She  will  give  him  an  answer  when  they  meet  again  at  Pearl's 
country  house.  It  is  there  she  gets  her  scare,  where  '  Arthur  ',  as  usual,  is  a  quasi-host. 
We  have  already  seen  Pearl  handling  him  and  heard,  too,  how  she  talks  of  him  behind  his 
back;  her  methods  are  the  admiration  of  her  friends.  '  Tony  ',  who  finds  dependence  on 
the  too  exactingly  amorous  Minnie  very  trying,  has  a  fancy  for  Pearl,  who  is  as  dependent 
on  '  Arthur  '.  There  is  a  rapid  scene  between  them:  '  Let's  go  down  to  the  tea-house.' 
'  No.  I  won't.'  '  We  shall  be  quite  safe  there.'  *  I  daren't;  it's  too  risky.'  '  Oh,  damn 
the  risk.'  Pearl  arranges  poker  for  the  rest  of  the  party  and  they  disappear,  but  the 
lynx-eyed  Minnie  has  seen  them  go.  While  the  cards  are  being  dealt  she  exclaims  that 
she  has  left  her  bag  with  her  money  in  the  garden  tea-house;  Lord  Bleane  gets  up  to  get 
it.1  He  returns  saying  he  can't  find  it,  and  Elizabeth  volunteers  to  hunt,  for  it  must  be 
there ;  on  which  her  suitor  becomes  agitated.  '  No,  no,  don't  go — besides  the  door  is 
locked.'  '  Oh,  it  can't  be,'  says  the  Duchesse  quietly.  '  I  saw  Pearl  and  Tony  go  in  there 
1  It  is  Elizabeth  who  goes  for  the  bag  in  the  published  version. 
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just  now.'  Elizabeth  bursts  into  tears;  the  Princess  jumps  up:  '  Minnie,  you  devil!  '  .  .  . 
The  game  goes  on ;  Fenwick  with  distorted  face  dealing  and  muttering,  '  The  slut !  The 
slut!  '  Elizabeth  sobbing,  till  the  absent  couple  stroll  airily  in.  Here  was  the  test  of  the 
dramatist!  The  quick,  closing  dialogue  is  a  triumph:  Pearl  has  barely  begun  her  bland 
excuse  when  she  grasps  what  has  happened.  She  turns  to  Tony :  '  You  damned  fool !  I 
told  you  it  was  too  risky !  '  The  fall  of  the  curtain  hides  what  we  gather,  in  the  next  act, 
to  have  been  a  very  ugly  row,  the  Duchesse  in  hysterics  and  '  Arthur  '  in  little  better, 
though  he  would  no  doubt  have  described  it  as  a  strong  man's  wrath.  And  it  is  in  this 
last  act  that  Mr.  Maugham,  I  think,  shows  his  remarkable  power.  The  sardonic  comedy 
of  anticlimax  is  here  of  the  first  order.  The  kink  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  which 
I  mentioned  above,  is,  of  course,  that  it  should  have  been  Elizabeth  who  went  for  the 
bag,  and  her  agitation  which  produces  the  disclosure ;  for  it  is  her  distress  and  volte-face 
which  form  the  pivot  of  the  play;  doubtless  Mr.  Maugham  thought  this,  however,  too 
excruciating  a  turn  to  give  the  scene,  and  the  explosion  is  still  most  effective.  It  leaves 
Pearl  with  two  objects:  to  get  back  Arthur  and  to  prevent  her  party  breaking  up  and 
her  friends  spreading  the  story.  Her  contrivances  and  success  are  as  remorselessly  comic 
as  Minnie's  reconciliation  with  Tony,  to  whom  she  offers  marriage,  being  at  the  mercy 
of  her  passions.  The  emotional  squalor  of  their  relations,  the  absence  of  anything 
approaching  elementary  loyalty  between  them  is  coolly  and  finally  exposed.  Their  lack 
of  all  standards,  even  of  superficial  elegance,  is  deliciously  suggested  by  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  '  Ernest ',  on  whose  egregious  vulgarity  and  capers  the  curtain  descends. 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  Princess  (Miss  Marion  Terry  is  beautifully  natural  in  the 
part);  she  is  of,  but  not  happy  in,  the  set,  explains  how  the  lure  of  romance  has 
decoyed  these  women  into  trashy  snobbery,  and  her  character  forms  another  test  of  the 
environment." 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  New  Statesman  appeared  the  following  letter : 
"  Sir, — Your  perceptive  dramatic  critic  in  his  notice  of  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham's 
new  play  thinks  that  it  is  Elizabeth,  not  Lord  Bleane,  who  should  have  gone  for  the 
missing  bag,  and  have  found  the  flagrant  delinquents  in  the  summer-house.  So,  indeed, 
thought  and  wrote  the  dramatist;  but  the  Censor  decreed  the  change  as  a  condition  of 
performance.  After  all,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  stage  innocents  must  really  be 
prevented  from  receiving  imaginary  shocks  in  imaginary  summer-houses;  else  what's 
the  object  of  having  a  Censor  at  all? 

"  Joseph  Thorp." 

To  this  Desmond  MacCarthy  replied  in  the  issue  dated  October  20 : 

"  Sir, — In  connection  with  Mr.  Thorp's  pointful  letter  last  week  on  the  Censor's 
absurd  activities,  I  should  be  most  obliged  to  any  reader  or  dramatist  who  sent  me 
information  about  the  Censor's  recent  interferences.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  censorship 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  at  present,  but  Mr.  Street,  Reader  of  Plays,  is  a  man  with  an 
artistic  conscience.  Criticism  is  the  only  thing  to  keep  it  from  going  to  sleep  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office.   I  want  to  be  briefed." 

A  footnote  in  Theatre  by  Desmond  MacCarthy,  1954,  wrongly  credits  the  letter  to 
Maugham  himself. 

NOTES 

Our  Betters  was  written  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  19 15.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War,  Maugham  joined  an  ambulance  unit  and  went  to  France.  Later  he 
joined  the  Intelligence  Department  and  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  America 
and  the  East.  After  a  second  visit  to  America,  he  was  sent  to  Russia  on  a  secret  mission, 
but  the  hardships  of  his  life  there  aggravated  the  tuberculosis  which  he  had  contracted 
through  exposure  in  Switzerland,  and  on  his  return  he  was  sent  to  a  sanatorium  in 
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Scotland  to  recover,  and  for  the  next  two  years  led  an  invalid  life.  He  says  in  The 
Summing  Up: 

"  From  time  to  time  I  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure  during  the  war;  at  first  because  the 
work  I  was  doing  took  up  but  part  of  my  day  and  to  write  plays  was  a  convenient  means 
of  distracting  attention  from  the  activities  I  was  engaged  in;  and  later,  when,  having 
contracted  tuberculosis,  I  had  to  lie  long  in  bed,  because  it  was  a  pleasant  way  of  passing 
the  time.  I  wrote  a  series  of  plays  in  quick  succession.  It  began  with  Our  Betters,  which 
was  written  in  191 5,  and  ended  with  The  Constant  Wife,  which  was  written  in  1927.1 

"  Most  of  these  plays  were  comedies.  They  are  written  in  the  tradition  which 
flourished  so  brightly  in  the  Restoration  period,  which  was  carried  on  by  Goldsmith 
and  Sheridan,  and  which,  since  it  has  had  so  long  a  vogue,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
something  in  it  that  peculiarly  appeals  to  the  English  temper.  The  people  who  do  not 
like  it  describe  it  as  artificial  comedy  and  by  the  epithet  foolishly  think  they  condemn  it. 
It  is  drama  not  of  action,  but  of  conversation.  It  treats  with  indulgent  cynicism  the 
humours,  follies  and  vices  of  the  world  of  fashion.  It  is  urbane,  sentimental  at  times, 
for  that  is  in  the  English  character,  and  a  trifle  unreal.  It  does  not  preach;  sometimes  it 
draws  a  moral,  but  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  if  to  invite  you  to  lay  no  too  great 
stress  on  it.  When  the  busy  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  went  to  see  Congreve  to  discuss  the 
current  drama  with  him,  Mr.  Congreve  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
rather  than  a  dramatist.  The  interviewer  answered :  *  If  you  were  nothing  but  a  gentleman 
I  should  not  have  troubled  to  call  upon  you.'  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  was  certainly  the 
wittiest  man  of  his  age,  but  here  he  showed  want  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Congreve's  remark 
was  profound.  It  showed  that  he  knew  very  well  that  the  first  person  the  author  of 
comedy  must  consider  from  the  standpoint  of  comedy  is  himself." 

In  his  Preface  to  the  play  in  the  Collected  Plays,  1932,  he  says: 

"  Our  Betters,  though  it  was  not  acted  in  London  till  1923,  and  then  only  with  a  scene 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act  altered  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  was 
written  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  191 5.  When  at  last  it  was  produced  I  extracted  a 
certain  amount  of  discreet  amusement  from  such  of  the  critics  as  found  in  it  a  develop- 
ment of  characteristics  that  they  had  discovered  in  plays  produced  before,  but  written 
much  later.  I  may  add  in  passing  that  in  this  edition  I  have  reverted  to  my  original 
version.  It  was  more  probable  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  was  more  shocking.  In  the  few 
years  that  have  passed  audiences  have  become  used  to  greater  frankness,  and  if  the 
play  were  ever  revived  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  word  slut  used  by  one  of  the  characters, 
which  made  the  spectators  on  the  first  night  gasp  with  horror,  would  now  fail  entirely 
to  express  the  speaker's  indignation." 

The  programme  of  the  first  London  production  contains  the  following  note : 

"  Owing  to  various  rumours  which  were  circulated  when  the  play  was  produced  in 
America,  the  author  wishes  to  state  that  the  characters  in  it  are  entirely  imaginary." 

A  gramophone  record  was  made  by  His  Master's  Voice  of  two  scenes  from  the  play, 
titled  "  Getting  a  Motor  "  and  "  Getting  a  Wife  ",  with  Constance  Collier  as  the 
Duchesse  and  Ronald  Squire  as  Tony  (Bertie). 

The  play  was  first  published  in  1923  (Heinemann). 

FILM  VERSION 
The  play  was  filmed  in  America  by  R.K.O.  Radio  Pictures  in  1933.   It  was  directed 
by  George  Cukor. 

CAST 
Elizabeth  Saunders  . .         . .         . .     Anita  Louise 

Pole    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     Harold  Entwhistle 

Lady  George  Grayston    . .         . .         . .     Constance  Bennett 

Fleming  Harvey      . .         . .         . .         . .     Charles  Starrett 

1  This  should  be  1926. 
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CAST — continued 

Thornton  Clay 

duchesse  de  surennes 
Antony  Paxton  (Pepi) 
Principessa  della  Cercola 
Lord  Bleane  (Sir  Harry  Bleane) 
Arthur  Fenwick 

Extra  Character 
Sir  George  Grayston 


Grant  Mitchell 
Violet  Kemble-  Cooper 
Gilbert  Roland 
Phoebe  Foster 
Hugh  Sinclair 
Minor  Watson 

Alan  Mowbray 
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LsAROL/INE    (THE  UNATTAINABLE) 

A   LIGHT   COMEDY   IN   THREE   ACTS 
(Written  in  191 5) 


First  Presented  by  Dion  Boucicault  at  the  New  Theatre,  London,  February  8,  191 6 

(141  performances). 
Revived  by  Frank  Curzon  at  the  Playhouse,  London,  June  12,  1926  (152  performances), 

and  by  the  Arts  Theatre  Group  of  Actors  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  London,  March  22, 

1949  (32  performances). 


CHARACTERS 
Caroline  Ashley 

Maude  Fulton 

Isabella  Trench 

Cooper 

Robert  Oldham 
Dr.  Cornish 

Rex  Cunningham 

Producer 
Designer 


New,  1 91 6 
Irene  Vanbrugh 

Lilian  McCarthy 

Nina  Sevening 

Florence  Lloyd 

Leonard  Boyne 
Dion  Boucicault 

Martin  Lewis 

Dion  Boucicault 


Playhouse,  iqzb 
Irene  Vanbrugh 
(Lilian  Braithwaite) 
Edith  Evans 
(Athene  Seyler) 
Marie  Lohr 
(Faith  Celli) 
Mona  Harrison 
(Doris  Cooper) 
C.  Aubrey  Smith 
Athole  Stewart 

{Henry  Daniell 
(Robert  Holmes) 
Athole  Stewart 


Sets:  W.  Hann  &  Son    J.  A.  Fraser 


Arts,  1949 
Nora  Swinburne 

Alison  Leggatt 

Ambrosine  Phillpotts 

Joan  Cooper 

Wyndham  Goldie 
Esmond  Knight 

Ian  Lubbock 

Joan  Swinstead 
Fay  Taylor 


SCENE    :     The  Drawing-room  of  Caroline  Ashley's  House  in  Regent's  Park,  W. 

ACT       I :     Late  in  the  Morning. 

ACT     II:     Four  O'clock  in  the  Afternoon. 

ACT  III:     Some  Time  Later. 

TIME      :     The  Present. 

The  first  revival  was  dressed  in  contemporary  clothes,  but  at  the  Arts  Theatre  the  play  was  set  back 

into  the  Edwardian  period. 
The  names  in  parentheses  are  of  the  cast  which  took  over  during  the  run  on  August  16. 

SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I :  Having  just  read  in  The  Times  the  obituary  of  Caroline  Ashley's  husband,  her 
friend,  Isabella  Trent,  comes  to  call  upon  her.  While  she  is  waiting  for  Caroline, 
another  friend,  Maude  Fulton,  rings  up,  and  Isabella  invites  her  round.  Meantime, 
Caroline's  young  admirer,  Rex  Cunningham,  calls  to  take  her  out  in  his  two-seater, 
but  is  sent  away  by  Isabella,  who  tells  him  the  news,  declaring  that  Caroline,  who 
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has  been  madly  in  love  with  the  K.C.,  Robert  Oldham,  for  years,  will  undoubtedly 
marry  him  at  once. 

When  Caroline  comes  downstairs,  she  asks  for  Rex  (having  seen  his  car  outside), 
and  is  furious  at  Isabella's  interference.  They  discuss  the  news.  Caroline  is  doubtful, 
for  her  husband  had  a  "  peculiar  sense  of  humour  ",  and  this  is  not  the  first  report  of 
his  death.  Her  solicitors  have  cabled  for  confirmation,  and  she  herself  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  time  it  is  true. 

The  next  caller  is  Maude  Fulton,  who  congratulates  Caroline,  assuming  that  her 
engagement  to  Robert  will  follow  automatically.  Exasperated,  Caroline  exclaims: 
"I'm  not  going  to  force  the  man  to  marry  me!  "  Both  visitors  are  surprised  that 
Robert  has  not  yet  called  or  telephoned,  but  Caroline  points  out  that  he  is  busy  in 
the  Courts,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  throw  up  a  case  in  order  to  propose  to  her. 

The  telephone  rings  and  is  answered  by  Maude:  it  is  Robert.  Caroline,  panicking, 
sends  the  message  that  she  is  out;  but,  to  her  fury,  Maude  tells  him  to  come  at  once, 
as  Caroline  is  expecting  him.  With  the  warning  that  she  may  very  well  refuse  him, 
Caroline  goes  to  change,  leaving  the  others  to  discuss  her  odd  behaviour. 

Rex  Cunningham  comes  back,  only  to  be  told  definitely  by  Maude  that  Caroline 
is  engaged  to  Robert.  In  despair,  he  accepts  Isabella's  invitation  to  dine  with  her, 
and  again  goes  away. 

At  last  Robert  Oldham  makes  his  appearance  and  is  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
two  women,  who  give  him  friendly  suggestions  for  his  honeymoon.  When  Caroline 
comes  back,  they  very  pointedly  leave  the  two  together.  Embarrassed,  they  try  to 
make  conversation.  Robert  talks  about  his  case,  and  asks  for  a  whisky  and  soda. 
They  agree  that  it  was  a  pity  Caroline's  husband,  Stephen,  did  not  die  ten  years 
earlier;  then  Robert,  with  an  appointment  in  view,  says  goodbye.  Suddenly  he 
realises  that  he  has  forgotten  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  Nerving  himself  with  whisky, 
he  blurts  out:  "  When  would  you  like  us  to  be  married?  "  To  his  amazement  and 
secret  relief,  Caroline  flatly  refuses  him,  pointing  out  that  they  have  been  linked  by  "a 
very  charming  sentiment  for  so  long  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  expose  it  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  domestic  life".  At  first  hurt,  he  soon  confesses  her  wisdom:  they  both 
burst  out  laughing,  and  decide  to  remain  the  best  of  friends. 

ACT  II:  Caroline  confides  to  her  maid  Cooper  that  she  is  feeling  depressed  and  out 
of  sorts:  she  wants  no  visitors  or  telephone  calls.  In  answer  to  her  inquiry,  Cooper 
tells  her  how,  with  some  difficulty,  she  induced  her  "  young  man  "  to  propose.  Her 
mistress  asks  her,  as  she  goes  out,  to  ring  up  the  doctor  and  ask  him  to  call. 

Ignoring  Caroline's  "  not  at  home  "  message,  Maude  forces  her  way  in  to  hear 
about  Robert's  proposal,  and  is  horrified  that  it  has  been  refused.  Dr.  Cornish's 
arrival  gives  Caroline  a  welcome  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  Maude.  She  tells  the 
doctor  that  she  is  not  physically  ill— merely  vexed,  bored  and  unable  to  make  up  her 
mind.  He  diagnoses  her  complaint  as  "middle  age",  advising  her  to  accept  it,  with 
its  limitations  and  its  compensating  advantages.  She,  however,  decides  that  Rex's 
youthful  adoration  will  have  a  rejuvenating  effect  upon  her,  and  telephones  him  to 
come  round  at  once.  The  doctor  advises  her  to  marry  Robert,  and  writes  her  a 
prescription. 

Isabella  (summoned  by  Maude)  comes  to  add  her  expostulations,  but  Caroline 
contrives  to  get  rid  of  them  both  when  Rex  calls.  He  professes  himself  heartbroken 
at  her  forthcoming  marriage  (Maude  having  announced  this  to  him  as  a  fact).  When 
he  learns  that  she  has  refused  Robert,  however,  he  is  nonplussed,  and  urges  her  to 
change  her  mind.  Caroline  realises  that  he  is  an  addict  to  "  hopeless  passion  "  who 
enjoys  being  miserable.  Finding  that  he  is  going  to  dine  with  Isabella— also  a  grass- 
widow— she  urges  him  to  transfer  his  affections  to  her.  He  leaves  with  the  reflection: 
"  A  woman  is  more  desirable  when  she's  unattainable." 


CAROLINE 


Playhouse,  1926.  Act  III.    Robert  (Aubrey  Smith),  Isabella  (Marie  Lohr),  Rex  (Henry  Daniell) 
and  Maude  (Edith  Evans) 


Playhouse,    1926.     Isabella   (Faith   Celli),    Caroline   (Lillian    Braithwaite)   and 
Maude  (Athene  Seyler' 
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Arts,  1949.    Maude  (Alison  Leggatt),  Isabella  (Ambrosine  Phillpotts)  and  Caroline 
(Nora  Swinburne) 


Arts,    1949.    Act   III.     Robert  (Wyndham   Goldie),    Isabella   (Ambrosine  Phillpotts),   Maude   (Alison 
Leggatt),  Rex  (Ian  Lubbock),  Dr.  Cornish  (Esmond  Knight)  and  Caroline  (Nora  Swinburne) 


LOVE  IN  A  COTTAGE 


Globe,  1918.    Act  I.    Marie  Lohr  as  Sybil  Bruce 


Globe,  191 8.    Act  III.    Sybil  Bruce  (Marie  Lohr)  and  Lady  Barchester  (Malise  Sheridan) 
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CAESAR'S  WIFE 


Royalty,  191 9.  Act  I.  George  Appleby  (Townsend  Whitling),  Mrs.  Etheridge  (Eva  Moore)  ;Mrs. 
Appleby  (Mrs.  Robert  Brough),  Sir  Arthur  Little  (C.  Aubrey  Smith),  Osman  Pasha  (George  Desplas) 
and  Violet  (Fay  Compton) 


Royalty,  1919.  Act  II.  Mrs.  Pritchard  (Helen  Haye),  Sir  Arthur  (C.  Aubrey  Smith),  Henry  Pritchard 
(V  Sutton  Vane),  Violet  (Fay  Compton),  Mrs.  Etheridge  (Eva  Moore)  and  Ronald  Parry  (George 
Relph) 
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Royalty,  1919.  Act  III.  Mrs.  Pritchard  (Helen  Haye),  Henry  Pritchard  (V.  Sutton  Vane),  Violet  (Fay 
Compton),  Mrs.  Appleby  (Mrs.  Robert  Brough),  George  Appleby  (Townsend  Whitling)  and  Sir 
Arthur  (C.  Aubrey  Smith) 


Film,  1925.    Infatuation.    Percy  Marmont  and  Corinne  Griffith 


i3o     TOO  MANY  HUSBANDS  (HOME  AND  BEAUTY) 


Globe,  Atlantic  City,  U.S.A.,  1919.    Act  I.    Frederick  (Ernest  Lawford),  Victoria  (Estelle  Winwood), 
William  (Kenneth  Douglas)  and  Mrs.  Shuttleworth  (Marguerite  St.  John) 


* 
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Booth,     New    York,    19 19.     William    (Kenneth     Douglas),    Victoria    (Estelle 
Winwood)  and  Frederick  (Lawrence  Grossmith) 
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Playhouse,  191 9.    Act  I.    Mrs.  Shuttleworth  (Lottie  Venne),  Nannie  (Katherine  Somervell),  William 
(Charles  Hawtrey),  Victoria  (Gladys  Cooper)  and  Frederick  (Malcolm  Cherry) 


Playhouse,   1919.    Act  II.    William    (Charles   Hawtrey),  Victoria  (Gladys    Cooper) 
and  Frederick  (Malcolm  Cherry) 


i32  TOO  MANY  HUSBANDS  (HOME  AND  BEAUTY) 


Playhouse,  1919.    Act  III.    Mr.  A.  B.  Raham  (Liston  Lyle),  Miss  Montmorency  (Jean  Cadell), 
Frederick  (Malcolm  Cherry),  William  (Charles  Hawtrey)  and  Victoria  (Gladys  Cooper) 


Playhouse,   1942.    Act  I.    Victoria  (Isabel  Jeans),  Frederick  (Barry  Jones)  and  William   (Ronald 
Squire) 
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Arts,  1950.   Act  II.    Frederick  (Anthony  Marlowe),  William  (Hugh  Burden),  Victoria  (Brenda  Bruce), 
Mrs.  Pogson  (May  Hallatt)  and  Taylor  (Virginia  Hewett) 


Film,   1940.     My   Two  Husbands.     Harry  Davenport,   Jean  Arthur,    Fred   MacMurray, 
Melville  Cooper  and  Melvyn  Douglas 


THE  CIRCLE 


Hay  market,  1921.  Act  II.  Mrs.  Shenstone  (Tonie  Edgar  Bruce),  Lady  Catherine 
(Lottie  Venne),  Edward  Luton  (Leon  Quartermaine),  Clive  (E.  Holman  Clark)  and 
Lord  Porteous  (Allan  Aynesworth) 


Haymarket,   1921.    Act    II.     Elizabeth    (Fay    Compton)    Haymarket,  1921.     Act   III.     Lady  Catherine 
and  Arnold  (Ernest  Thesiger)  (Lottie  Venne)  and  Elizabeth  (Fay  Compton) 
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Vaudeville, 
Playfair) 
Seyler) 


1 93 1.      Act     I.      Clive     (Nigel 
and     Lady     Catherine     (Athene 


Vaudeville,     1931.      Act     I.      Elizabeth 
Johnson)  and  Edward  (Peter  Hannen) 


(Celia 


Vaudeville,  1931.   Act  II.    Clive  (Nigel  Playfair),  Arnold  (Frank  Vosper),  Lord  Porteous  (Allan 
Aynesworth),  Mrs.  Shenstone  (Violet  Campbell)  and  Lady  Catherine  (Athene  Seyler) 
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Vaudeville,    1931.    Act   III.     Lord  Porteous    (Allan  Aynesworth),    Lady  Catherine  (Athene    Seyler), 
Elizabeth  (Celia  Johnson)  and  Edward  (Peter  Hannen) 


Haymarket,  1944.  Act  I.  Arnold  (John  Gielgud),  Elizabeth 
(Rosalie  Crutchley),  Mrs.  Shenstone  (Dorothy  Lane),  Lord 
Porteous  (Leslie  Banks),  Lady  Catherine  (Yvonne  Arnaud) 
and  Clive  (Cecil  Trouncer) 
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Film,  1925.    George  Fawcett,  Eulalie  Jansen,  Crichton  Hall,  Eugenie  Besserer, 
Eleanor  Boardman  and  Malcolm  McGregor 


Film,  1930.    Strictly  Unconventional.   Alison  Skipworth  and  Catherine  Dale  Owen 
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Aldwych,  1920.    Act  I.    Colonel  Wharton  (C.  V.  France) 
and  Mrs.  Wharton  (Lady  Tree) 


EAST   OF   SUEZ 
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His  Majesty's,  1922.    Scene  1 
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His  Majesty's,  1922.    Scene  2:   Daisy  (Meggie  Albanesi),  Henry  Anderson  (Malcolm  Keen)  and  George 
Conway  (Basil  Rathbone) 


His  Majesty's,  1922.    Scene  3 
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EAST  OF  SUEZ 


His  Majesty's,  1922.    Scene  4.    Daisy  (Meggie  Albanesi),  The  Amah  (Marie  Ault)  and  Henry  Anderson 
(Malcom  Keen) 


His  Majesty's,  1922.    Scene  4     Daisy  (Meggie  Albanesi),  The  Amah  (Marie  Ault)  and  George  Conway 
(Basil  Rathbone) 
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The  two  friends  return  and  there  is  a  quarrel.  When  Maude  says  she  has  invited 
Robert  to  call  "ona  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  ",  Caroline  flings  out  of  the 
room  in  a  rage.  Maude  greets  Robert  with  the  information  that  Caroline  is  on  the 
verge  of  brain-fever  owing  to  his  callous  conduct,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  marry  her. 
He  does  not  believe  this,  but  when  the  two  have  gone  he  insists  on  seeing  Caroline.  They 
will  have  to  marry,  he  says,  or  their  friends  will  give  them  no  peace.  She  reluctantly 
agrees,  and  they  discuss  the  practical  side:  he  wants  to  keep  his  own  house,  so  does 
she;  he  wants  a  white-tiled  bathroom,  she  prefers  one  with  futurist  decorations. 
They  are  working  up  to  a  violent  quarrel  when  the  telephone  rings:  it  is  Maude. 
They  take  the  receiver  off  and  resign  themselves  to  their  fate,  agreeing  to  sell  both 
houses,  buy  another,  and  compromise  on  the  decorations. 

ACT  III:  Dr.  Cornish  makes  an  unprofessional  visit  to  find  out  which  of  her  suitors 
Caroline  has  chosen.  She  replies  rather  acidly  that  she  is  going  to  marry  Robert, 
but  doesn't  want  to  lose  him:  "  He  always  prefers  someone  else's  fireside.  If  I 
marry  him,  where  is  he  going  to  spend  his  evenings?  "  When  the  doctor  suggests  she 
had  better  marry  someone  else,  Caroline  quickly  takes  him  up:  "  You  are  going  to 
marry  me."  "  No,  I'm  not\  "  But  she  (as  she  thinks)  talks  him  round,  and  summons 
all  her  friends,  including  Robert,  to  hear  the  news.  The  doctor  steps  forward  and 
announces — that  Stephen  Ashley  has  returned!  Having  dropped  this  bombshell, 
he  goes  out,  leaving  Caroline  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

After  a  burst  of  hysterical  laughter,  she  pulls  herself  together  and  invents  an 
elaborate  story  of  her  husband's  reappearance  ...  a  mistake  in  identity  had  led  to 
the  report  of  his  death.  She  says  he  is  now  going  to  Texas,  and  wants  her  to  join  him. 
Everyone  hastens  to  dissuade  her. 

While  Robert  struggles  with  his  disappointment,  Rex  again  overwhelms  Caroline 
with  protestations  of  devotion.  He  agrees  to  break  his  dinner  engagement  with 
Isabella  and  come  to  her  instead.  When  he  has  gone,  she  in  turn  invites  Isabella — 
to  the  dismay  of  Robert,  who  had  counted  upon  an  evening  tete-a-tete  with  her.  He  is 
now  once  more  madly  in  love  with  Caroline  the  unattainable,  and  the  curtain  falls 
upon  them  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 


J.  T.  Grein  in  the  Sunday  Times,  February  13,  1916,  wrote: 

"  Some  old  Egyptian  some  3,000  years  B.C.  has  said  '  the  ideal  realised  means  suicide  \ 
He  was  a  sage,  and  what  he  said  in  a  more  civilised  age  still  holds  good  to-day.  Mr. 
Somerset  Maugham,  a  witty  man  and  one  who  has  lately  breathed  French  air  in  fulfilling 
patriotic  duties,  has  bethought  himself  that  there  would  be  an  excellent  comedy  in  the 
grim  saying  of  old.  And  the  result  is  Caroline. 

"  For  ten  years  Caroline  has  been  wooed  in  honourable  grass-widowhood  by  the 
eminent  K.C.  Then  her  husband  obliged  by  dying  in  Nairobi  and,  when  the  announce- 
ment appeared  in  The  Times,  the  two  lovers  discussed  their  marriage  as  such  a  matter  of 
course  that  they  both  decided  not  to  risk  the  permanency.  There  was  also  another  swain, 
the  inevitable  twenty  '  mothing  '  round  the  riper  thirties.  This  youth  doted  on  Caroline 
married  or  Caroline  prospectively  belonging  to  the  K.C,  but  when  he  heard  that 
Caroline  was  free,  and  when  she  told  him  that  he  might  enter  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
he  sought,  deeply  crestfallen,  solace  with  another  grass-widow,  more  unattainable,  while 
maintaining  his  illusions.   There  are  such  Werthers  who  revel  in  hopelessness. 

"  Meanwhile  Caroline  became  desoeuvree,  worried,  restless.  She  sent  for  the  doctor, 
who  diagnosed  what  I  would  call  '  quarantophobia  ' — fear  of  middle-age,  when  one 
studies  the  glass,  finds  the  new  policeman  on  the  beat  so  young,  finds  young  people  in 
the  ballroom  too  noisy,  etc.  She  was  swayed  by  her  boring  friends,  the  pretty  chatterbox 
and  the  lying  minx;  both  always  scheming  some  matrimonial  idea  for  Caroline  which 
would  not  interfere  with  their  own.  She  reopened  the  matrimonial  question  again  with 
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the  K.C.  and  they  quarrelled  over  house  and  bathroom  decorations.  Once  more  the 
doctor  was  called  in,  as  a  guest  this  time,  and,  for  want  of  a  handier  victim,  Caroline 
makes  it  plain  to  him  that  he  would  be  a  very  desirable  husband.  But  the  doctor — old 
practitioner  (admirably  done  by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  as  to  the  manner  born) — fought 
shy  of  the  nostrum,  and,  incidentally,  to  save  his  skin  and  his  patient,  he  mooted:  '  Why 
not  revive  the  dead  husband  pour  le  besoin  de  la  causeV  That  did  the  trick.  The  K.C. 
and  the  young  swain  were  in  the  field  again  with  a  vengeance,  and  this  time  the  elder 
engineered  the  love  scene  so  romantically  that  Caroline  was  quite  convinced  that  he  was 
the  right  man  and  that  the  climax  of  their  love  was  yet  planing  in  delightfully  unattainable 
heights. 

"  You  see  that  it  is  as  light  as  a  feather  and  as  bright  as  a  diamond  of  Gophir — nothing 
real,  but  something  very  whimsical,  seasoned  with  vidid  dots  and  crosses  of  acute 
observation.  To  those  who  love  badinage  and  bavardage,  that  might  go  on  till  Doomsday— 
a  treat;  to  those  less  fond  of  the  ephemeral  and  the  preciousness  of  playful  insincerity— 
an  ambiguous  entertainment  divided  between  the  laugh  that  comes  from  within  and  that 
obligato  laugh  which  some  people  have  always  in  readiness  when  a  reputed  witty  man 
says  something  or  other.  But  apart  from  those  possible  diversions  of  opinion,  there  is 
no  gainsaying  that  there  must  be  general  admiration  of  Mr.  Maugham's  dexterity  and 
verve  to  fill  two  hours  with  an  idea  woven  into  a  mantilla  of  colour  and  gossamer.  He 
is  as  crafty  as  old  Scribe  was  and  he  writes  ever  so  much  better.  So  his  play  was  a  success, 
and  half  of  it  was  due  to  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  and  to  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne. 

"  Miss  Vanbrugh  frivolled  delightfully  as  the  unsettled  Caroline;  she  was  quite  the 
Irene  Vanbrugh  we  love  best— the  gay,  insouciante,  bird-like  young  woman,  who,  as 
it  were,  seesaws  on  the  branches  of  life.  Mr.  Boyne's  manner  as  the  K.C.  was  at  first 
very  halting,  but  anon  he  developed  the  character  into  a  man  whom  women  must  love 
for  his  upgrown  boyishness,  his  old  bachelor  caprices,  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  his 
chivalry  towards  woman— all  that  was  finely  portrayed  by  Mr.  Boyne.  The  Werther-like 
young  lover  of  Mr.  Martin  Lewis  had  the  merit  of  restraint,  and  a  doleful  sincerity  all 
the  more  comic  because  it  seemed  real.  Miss  Nina  Sevening  and  Miss  Lilian  McCarthy 
made  what  they  could  of  the  two  boring  friends  of  Caroline,  and  as  the  maid  Miss 
Florence  Lloyd  had  just  one  little  chance  of  making  a  point:  when  explaining  to  her 
mistress  how  in  her  world  walking  out  ripens  into  engagement." 

NOTES 

In  his  Preface  to  the  play  in  the  Collected  Plays,  1931,  Maugham  says: 
"  The  Unattainable  was  produced  under  the  name  of  Caroline,  and  it  gave  Irene 
Vanbrugh  the  opportunity  for  one  of  the  best  performances  of  her  distinguished  career. 
I  had  a  somewhat  unusual  experience  with  this  play.  I  wrote  it  in  Geneva  during  the 
autumn  of  191 5.  I  was  engaged  in  work  for  the  Intelligence  Department  which  the  Swiss 
authorities  did  not  approve  of,  and  my  predecessor  had  had  a  nervous  breakdown  owing 
to  the  strain  it  put  upon  his  temperament,  more  sensitive  than  mine,  to  break  the  law; 
my  colleague  at  Lausanne  had  lately  been  sent  to  prison  for  two  years.  I  did  not  know 
how  political  prisoners  were  treated  and  I  had  no  notion  whether,  should  such  an 
unpleasant  fate  befall  me,  I  should  be  allowed  pens  and  paper.  I  hated  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  play  unfinished,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  take  it  up  again 
after  a  long  interval.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  me  when  I  wrote  the  last  line.  I  sent  it  to 
London,  and  it  was  put  into  rehearsal  at  once.  I  had  written  the  whole  play  up  to  a 
great  comic  scene  in  the  last  act,  a  scene  of  mistaken  identity  in  the  classic  manner,  which 
in  imagination  had  very  much  amused  me;  and,  indeed,  it  was  on  my  exuberant  descrip- 
tion of  this  scene  that  Irene  Vanbrugh  had  accepted  the  play.  I  managed  to  get  a  few 
days'  leave  and  went  to  London  for  the  final  rehearsals.  The  date  was  fixed  for  production. 
Things  were  very  well  advanced.    The  cast  was  word-perfect.    I  sat  through  the  first 
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two  acts  and  was  not  dissatisfied;  the  play  seemed  to  have  come  through  very  much  as 
I  had  seen  it  in  my  mind's  eye,  but  I  was  awaiting  the  scene  which  I  expected  to  prove 
the  climax  of  the  comedy.  A  very  good  actor,  George  Tully,  had  been  engaged  to  play 
in  it.  The  persons  concerned  started.  They  went  through  it  and  they  acted  it  very  well. 
To  my  dismay,  I  discovered  that  it  did  not  amuse  me  at  all.  Here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish !  It  took  up  two-thirds  of  the  last  act,  and  it  was  to  lead  up  to  it  that  the  first  two 
acts  had  been  devised.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  I  waited  till 
the  rehearsal  was  finished  and  then,  telling  Dion  Boucicault,  who  was  producing  it, 
that  this  would  not  do  at  all,  asked  him  to  give  me  twenty-four  hours,  took  the  script 
home  and  rewrote  the  last  act.  I  left  out  the  scene  that  had  so  much  disappointed  me, 
and  with  it  the  character  that  George  Tully  was  to  act.  The  play  now  offered  to  the  reader 
is  the  result.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  author's  business  to  point  out  to  his  readers  the 
defects  of  his  work,  but  if  I  were  a  critic  I  should  perhaps  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  the 
observation  that  the  play  really  is  finished  by  the  end  of  the  first  act.  What  follows 
might  have  very  well  been  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience." 

The  play  was  first  published,  under  the  title  of  The  Unattainable,  in  1923  (Heinemann). 
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LOVE  IN  A  COTTAGE 

{Written  in  19 17) 


First  Presented  by  Anthony  Prinsep  and  Marie  Lohr  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London, 
January  26,  191 8  (127  performances). 


CHARACTERS 
Sybil  Bruce    . . 
Mrs.  Butterfield 
Jane  Raymond 
Eleanor  Dawson 
Constance  Dawson 
Mrs.  Palmer  .  . 
Lady  Barchester 
Marquise  de  Saint  Orme 
Hortense 
Dr.  Bell 

Owen  Butterfield 
Martin  Arrol 
Sir  Peter  Ellingham 
Rev.  Archibald  Palmer 
Lord  Barchester 
Rogers 

Chef  d'Orchestre 
An  Italian  Waiter 

Producer 
Designer 


ACT  I 
ACT  II 
ACT  III 
ACT  IV 
TIME 


Hotel  Splendide  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 
The  Same. 

Ante-room  in  Sybil  Bruce's  Apartment,  Paris. 
Hotel  Splendide  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 
The  Present. 


Globe,  1 91 8 

Marie  Lohr 
Haid£e  Wright 
Ellen  O'Malley 
Margaret  Watson 
Marie  Wright 
Vane  Featherston 
Malise  Sheridan 
Barbara  Hannay 
Ida  MacGill 
G.  H.  Mulcaster 
Sydney  Valentine 
W.  Gayer  Mackay 
Whitworth  Jones 
Heath  Haviland 

E.  Vivian  Reynolds 
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SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I:  On  a  spring  afternoon  at  Varenna  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  residents  of  the  Hotel 
Splendide  are  enjoying  the  sunshine  in  the  terrace  garden  after  lunch.  Among  them 
are  an  English  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Palmer,  and  his  wife,  two  eccentric 
old  maids,  Eleanor  and  Constance  Dawson,  and  Sir  Peter  Ellingham,  a  lean,  good- 
looking  man  of  about  forty.  They  are  discussing  some  fellow-guests,  the  millionaire, 
Owen  Butterfield,  his  invalid  wife,  her  nephew,  Martin  Arrol  (who  acts  as  his 
secretary),  and  her  nurse,  Sybil  Bruce.  The  ladies  of  the  party  consider  her  much  too 
pretty  for  her  job  and  wonder  whether  she  is  a  married  woman.  When  the  question 
is  put  to  Dr.  Bell,  the  resident  physician,  he  suggests  politely  that  they  had  better 
mind  their  own  business. 

Sybil  Bruce  enters  with  cushions,  which  Ellingham  and  Dr.  Bell  help  her  to 
arrange  in  preparation  for  her  patient.  The  doctor,  noticing  that  she  looks  tired, 
makes  her  confess  that  Mrs.  Butterfield  has  kept  her  up  most  of  the  night.  Then  the 
patient  herself  appears,  leaning  on  her  nephew's  arm.  She  is  a  malade  imaginaire, 
who  gives  as  much  trouble  to  everyone  as  she  can— insisting  on  having  her  chair 
moved  to  another  position,  sending  Sybil  to  look  for  letters,  and  so  on.  The  doctor 
warns  her  that  she  is  overworking  Sybil,  but  she  only  thinks  that  he  must  be  m  love 
with  the  girl.  When  she  suggests  that  Sybil  shall  take  her  out  in  a  rowing-boat  in 
the  hot  sun,  Dr.  Bell  firmly  puts  his  foot  down  and  sends  her  to  rest  in  her  room; 
then  he  settles  Sybil  comfortably  in  the  chaise-longue.  They  have  an  intimate  talk, 
during  which  she  tells  him  that  she  has  been  unhappily  married  and  is  living  apart 
from  her  husband,  Arundel  Bruce,  a  wealthy  racing  man.  She  is  weary  of  earning 
her  living  and  longs  for  money  and  luxury,  so  that  she  may  enjoy  life  while  she  is  still 
younfy* 

Their  talk  breaks  off  when  Mr.  Butterfield,  who  has  missed  luncheon,  comes  back 
to  the  hotel.  He  is  a  tall,  thin  old  man  with  a  bitter  and  cynical  expression,  but  he 
likes  both  Dr.  Bell  and  Sybil.  The  doctor  (who  has  previously  remarked  to  Sybil 
that  Butterfield  is  much  more  ill  than  his  wife,  and  that  his  malady  is  success)  tells 
him  that  he  is  a  failure— he  has  done  nothing  but  amass  money,  and  it  has  brought 
him  only  loneliness  and  despair.  He  himself,  though  he  has  no  bank  balance,  is  an 
"  artist  in  life  ",  because  he  has  used  his  faculties  to  the  utmost  advantage  and  knows 
how  to  make  the  best  of  the  world  and  of  his  fellows.  His  ambition  is  to  take  a  practice 
in  the  English  countryside:  "  And  I  will  live  in  a  cottage  covered  with  honeysuckle, 
and  my  riches— perhaps  my  riches  will  be  love." 

A  letter  is  brought  to  Sybil.  After  a  rapid  glance  at  it,  she  hands  it  to  Butterfield 
saying  agitatedly  that  her  husband  has  killed  himself.  The  millionaire  reads  it  through 
and  informs  her  that  she  is  now  a  rich  woman,  having  inherited  the  income  from 
Bruce's  large  fortune.  Gradually  it  dawns  on  her  that  she  can  now  realise  her 
ambitions:  "  I'm  free,  and  the  world  is  at  my  feet!  " 
ACT  II:  A  week  has  passed,  and  the  Butterfields,  with  Martin  Arrol,  are  sitting  on  the 
terrace.  Sybil  is  indoors,  instructing  the  new  nurse,  who  has  just  arrived.  Mrs. 
Butterfield  suggests  to  her  nephew  that  he  might  marry  Sybil,  and  he  agrees  that  her 
money  would  be  useful  in  furthering  his  ambition  to  go  into  Parliament. 

Sybil  comes  in,  looking  very  pretty  in  the  summer  dress  for  which  she  has  changed 
her  uniform.  Mrs.  Butterfield,  hitherto  so  rude,  gushes  over  her,  and  so  do  the 
Dawsons.  Out  of  sheer  kindness,  Sybil  buys  at  fancy  prices  the  amateurish  water- 
colours  of  one  sister  and  the  embroidery  of  the  other.  When  the  Butterfields  remon- 
strate with  her,  she  merely  says:  "  I'm  buying  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  in  the 
world-the  pleasure  of  making  other  people  happy."  In  the  absence  of  his  wife  and 
nephew,  Butterfield  points  out  that  a  clause  in  her  husband's  will,  by  which  she  loses 
her  money  if  she  remarries,  will  at  least  save  her  from  fortune-hunters.  He  has  grown 
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very  fond  of  Sybil,  who,  he  says,  has  saved  him  from  slipping  into  an  abyss  of  despair, 
and  he  kisses  her  gently  as  he  says  goodbye. 

Dr.  Bell  finds  her  looking  sad,  because  she  has  found  someone  who  cannot  share 
her  happiness.  She  tells  him  that  she  wants  to  do  something  for  everyone  who  has 
been  kind  to  her,  and  asks  what  he  personally  would  like;  but  he  replies  lightly  that 
he  has  everything  he  wants — even  a  contented  mind.  She  tells  him  that  Arrol  is 
obviously  going  to  propose  to  her,  and  shows  disappointment  when  he  does  not 
contest  her  humorous  suggestion  that  perhaps  she  will  accept  him. 

When  Arrol  comes  in,  the  doctor  leaves  them  together.  With  great  delight,  Sybil 
accepts  his  proposal,  and  then  tells  him  the  terms  of  her  husband's  will.  She  slips 
off,  leaving  him  to  confess  his  predicament  to  his  uncle  and  aunt.  Mrs.  Butterfield 
is  overcome,  but  her  husband  thinks  it  a  good  joke.  He  says  cheerfully  that  he  dislikes 
married  secretaries  and  will  discharge  Arrol  on  his  wedding-day. 

The  Palmers  and  Ellingham  come  in  and  congratulate  the  young  man  on  his 
engagement,  which  he  promptly  denies.  Sybil  comes  back  and  everyone  tactfully 
leaves  them  alone.  As  she  expects,  he  tries  hard  to  wriggle  out  of  the  engagement, 
and  can  hardly  conceal  his  relief  when  she  says  that  she  had  "  misjudged  the  strength 
of  her  affection  "  and  asks  him  to  release  her. 

Ellingham  offers  her  his  friendship,  telling  her  that  he  is  "  safe  ",  as  he  already  has 
a  wife  from  whom  he  is  separated.  Then  Dr.  Bell — who  knows  all  about  the  will — 
proposes  to  her.  She  admits  that  she  is  very  fond  of  him,  but  says  that  she  wants  to 
enjoy  her  new-found  freedom  and  wealth,  and  cannot  bear  to  sacrifice  them  at  once. 

ACT  III :  Sybil  now  has  a  beautiful  Louis  XV  home  in  Paris.  She  is  giving  a  fancy-dress 
ball,  with  guests  in  appropriate  costume — she  herself  being  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
With  her  friend  and  companion,  Jane  Raymond,  she  is  making  the  final  arrangements 
with  the  chef  cTorchestre:  the  ex-King  of  Pomerania  is  expected,  and  they  discuss 
whether  it  would  be  tactful  to  welcome  him  with  his  National  Anthem. 

Soon  the  first  guests  arrive — Lord  and  Lady  Barchester.  The  latter,  in  her 
husband's  momentary  absence,  appeals  to  Sybil  to  lend  her  money  to  pay  her  gambling 
debts,  as  she  dare  not  confess  them  to  him.  Sybil  writes  her  a  cheque  for  10,000 
francs. 

The  next  arrival  is  the  Marquise  de  Saint  Orme ;  then  comes  Sir  Peter  Ellingham, 
who  tells  Sybil  privately  that  the  Barchesters  make  a  habit  of  borrowing  money  from 
their  friends,  and  that  the  gambling  story  is  their  latest  racket.  She  replies  calmly 
that  by  this  time  she  has  discovered  all  the  shabby  tricks  that  people  play  on  a  rich 
woman ;  but  she  lets  people  have  the  money  all  the  same,  because  she  feels  so  ashamed 
for  them.  Ellingham  tells  her  that  he  loves  her.  .  .  .  Since  they  are  neither  of  them 
free  to  marry,  why  should  they  not  become  lovers?  It  can  do  her  no  harm,  since  she 
is  now  a  woman  of  the  world.  She  asks  if  he  loves  her  enough  to  let  his  wife  divorce 
him  and  to  marry  her;  but  he  admits  that  he  is  financially  dependent  upon  his  wife 
and,  even  for  Sybil's  sake,  could  not  face  poverty. 

The  other  guests  come  back  from  the  ballroom,  and  Jane  Raymond  brings  in  a 
telegram.  It  is  from  Dr.  Bell  at  Varenna,  saying:  "  If  you  would  do  a  good  action, 
come  and  come  quickly,  or  it  will  be  too  late."  Sybil  asks  Ellingham  the  time  of  the 
night  train  to  Italy  and  finds  that  she  has  less  than  half  an  hour  to  catch  it.  The  ex- King 
of  Pomerania  is  expected  at  any  minute,  but  Sybil,  to  the  shocked  astonishment  of 
her  guests,  declares  that  she  is  leaving  at  once.  She  sends  her  maid  to  pack  and  to 
fetch  cloaks  for  herself  and  Jane,  saying  that  she  will  change  in  the  train  and  that 
Lady  Barchester  must  act  as  hostess.  At  this  moment  the  footman  announces  that 
the  ex- King's  car  is  at  the  door.  That  settles  it,  says  Ellingham.  Now  she  cannot  go. 

Sybil  asks  her  guests  to  go  into  the  ballroom,  saying  that  she  will  receive  the 
ex-King  at  the  door  and  bring  him  into  the  room  herself.    The  moment  they  have 
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gone,  she  drags  Jane  over  to  the  window,  and  they  jump  into  the  garden  below,  just 
as  the  band  strikes  up  the  Pomeranian  National  Anthem. 

ACT  IV:  Back  at  Varenna,  the  characters  of  the  first  act,  with  other  guests,  are  dining 
on  the  hotel  terrace,  listening  to  Italian  serenaders  on  the  lake.  They  discuss  Sybil's 
unexpected  arrival,  wondering  why  she  has  come,  and  whether  riches  have  spoiled 
her.    Butterfield,  annoyed  by  their  disparaging  remarks,  gets  up  and  goes  off. 

Sybil  greets  everyone  in  friendly  fashion,  but  her  pleasure  at  seeing  Dr.  Bell  and 
her  wish  for  a  private  talk  with  him  are  so  evident  that  the  others  gradually  drift  off 
and  leave  them  alone.  When  she  asks  the  reason  of  his  telegram,  he  says  that  she 
alone  can  save  Owen  Butterfield's  life :  he  is  dying  because  he  has  lost  all  fellow-feeling 
with  humanity,  and  Sybil,  by  her  affection,  may  revive  his  desire  to  live. 

The  millionaire  comes  in,  and  Sybil  greets  him  warmly,  tacitly  dismissing  Dr. 
Bell.  Butterfield  admits  that  he  resents  youth  and  gaiety,  feeling  that  he  has  missed 
all  the  good  things  in  life  through  working  so  hard.  His  wife  and  her  nephew  are 
trying  to  have  him  shut  up  as  a  lunatic.  However,  he  is  glad  to  see  Sybil  once  more. 
"  If  you  hadn't  come  soon,"  he  says,  "  it  would  have  been  too  late."  To  her  offers  of 
help  he  replies  that  no  one  can  help  him  now:  "  I'm  done." 

Butterfield  goes  out  when  their  talk  is  interrupted  by  the  Rev.  Palmer  and  the 
Dawson.sisters,  who  have  come  to  cadge  money  from  Sybil.  She  refuses  them  politely 
but  firmly,  having  already  learned  how  to  deal  with  these  approaches.  While  she  is 
talking  to  the  Dawsons  the  sound  of  a  shot  is  heard.  The  others  think  it  is  an  Italian 
peasant  playing  with  firearms,  but  Sybil  is  alarmed.  A  message  from  Dr.  Bell  asks 
her  to  come  at  once.  She  returns,  deeply  distressed — Butterfield  has  shot  himself. 
His  wife  and  Arrol  take  the  news  calmly.  They  go  into  the  hotel  and  leave  Sybil 
sobbing  on  the  terrace,  where  Dr.  Bell  finds  her. 

The  millionaire's  death  has  shown  her  the  futility  of  riches.  She  now  believes 
her  husband's  legacy  was  his  revenge  upon  her — in  less  than  a  year  she  has  become 
disillusioned,  suspicious  of  her  friends:  "  a  woman  alone  and  rich."  .  .  .  She  wants 
all  that  money  cannot  buy — affection,  a  home  and  children.  And  she  confesses  to 
Dr.  Bell  that  she  loves  him  better  than  anything  in  the  world.  He  warns  her  to 
remember  everything  she  is  giving  up,  but  she  merely  replies:  "  I'm  giving  up  ashes. 
I'm  gaining  treasure  in  Heaven."   And  he  takes  her  in  his  arms. 


The  critic  in  The  Times,  January  28,  19 18,  wrote: 

"  Ostensibly  designed  to  enforce  the  old  lesson  that  money  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
Mr.  Maugham's  new  play  has  in  reality,  we  apprehend,  a  more  subtle  purpose:  to  expose 
under  the  fierce  glare  of  the  footlights  the  demoralising  influence  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 
Despite  the  adroit  efforts  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  other  interested  parties  to  conceal 
the  sad  truth  about  the  Lake,  it  has  long  been  suspected,  and  now  Mr.  Maugham  gives 
it  relentlessly  away.  Once  you  become  a  Lake-dweller  the  tiniest  moral  crack  in  you 
develops  into  a  gaping  fissure.  One  man,  separated  from  his  wife,  retires  to  the  Lake  to 
live  upon  her  money.  Another,  at  home  just  a  parson  comme  un  autre,  is  transformed 
into  a  sturdy  beggar.  Spinsters  take  to  demanding,  and  expecting,  fivers  for  their  worthless 
daubs.  Wives  with  weak  nerves  become  abominable  tyrants.  A  doctor  smokes  his  pipe 
under  the  very  noses  of  his  lady  patients.  A  millionaire  conceives  such  a  disgust  of  his 
millions  that  he  commits  suicide.  A  young  nurse,  hitherto  fresh  and  innocent,  amorously 
fondles  a  fool  just  for  the  fun  of  exposing  his  folly,  and  then  hies  her  to  Paris  for  what 
she  calls  the  joy  of  living,  which  appears  to  be  the  joy  of  living  with  shady  companions 
selected  on  thorough  Como  principles.  She  gives  a  Louis  Quinze  ball  for  the  sake  of 
dressing  up  as  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  and  invites  one  of  Daudet's  roix  en  exile  to  come 
as  the  King,  together  with  a  couple  of  titled  English  rogues  and  a  French  Marquise, 
who  babbles  publicly  of  her  lovers. 
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"  All  the  time  you  have  probably  been  wondering  about  these  very  odd  people.  You 
ask  yourself  what  is  the  matter  with  them  all,  and  whether  their  queer  ways  are  due  to 
the  whims  of  actors  and  actresses  insisting,  at  all  costs,  upon  being  conspicuously  different 
from  their  kind  friends  in  front,  or  in  the  exigencies  of  modern  comedy-writing,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  twist  life  out  of  all  knowledge  in  order  to  work  in  the  jokes.  For  our 
part,  we  are  driven  to  fall  back  upon  our  original  explanation.  The  whole  secret  is 
Como.   Mr.  Maugham  is  a  Lakeist.   His  people  are  lacustrians. 

"  But  let  us  not  be  unfair  to  the  Lake.  If  its  waters  stain,  the  air  bleaches.  It  is 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  whither  she  has  been  summoned  back  from  the  Louis  Quinze 
ball,  that  the  heroine  experiences  a  change  of  heart.  She  recognises  the  vanity  of  riches 
and  shudders  at  the  depravity  with  which  they  bring  their  possessor  acquainted.  She 
is  to  lose  her  money  upon  marriage,  and  weds  the  one  man  willing  to  take  her  on  that 
condition — the  hotel  doctor,  whom  she  has  all  along  cherished  in  her  heart.  Other 
suitors,  penniless  ones,  have  jibbed  at  the  condition,  and  we  think  it  is  rather  harsh  of 
Mr.  Maugham  to  hold  them  up  to  contempt.  It  is  certain  that  if  matrimony  always 
beggared  both  parties  the  marriage  rate  would  appreciably  decline.  But  one  of  the 
penniless  suitors,  played  by  Mr.  Gayer  Mackay,  affords  a  deliciously  comic  scene  for 
Miss  Marie  Lohr,  and  contributes  to  it  himself;  Mr.  Whitworth  Jones  is  good  as  the 
other,  a  more  serious  one;  and  the  third,  or  winning  number,  is  presented  with  vigour 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Mulcaster. 

"  Of  course,  the  lady  overtops  them  all,  because  Miss  Lohr  is  allowed  a  free  hand  and 
a  clear  run  for  her  girlish  coquetry,  sentiment  and  charm.  Saturday  was  her  first  night 
of  management,  an  obvious  occasion  for  nervousness,  but  she  was  in  capital  form  and 
carried  the  whole  piece  gaily  along.  Miss  Haidee  Wright,  too,  was  at  her  best  as  the 
lady  with  nerves;  and  Mr.  Sydney  Valentine  played  the  millionaire  whose  millions  led 
to  suicide  as  though  he  really  believed  in  him.  Perhaps  we  might  ourselves,  if  only  we 
could  revisit  Como  and  suffer  a  Lake-change." 

NOTES 

The  play  has  not  been  published. 

The  incidental  music  for  the  play  was  specially  composed  by  Max  Darewski:  it 
included  "  Sybil  "  or  "  Love  in  a  Cottage  "  Waltz,  by  Max  Darewski  and  Doris  Joel. 
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SCENE    :     The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  Cairo,  at  the  residence  of  the  British  Consul- 
General. 

ACT       I :  The  Morning-room. 

ACT     II:  The  Garden.1 

ACT  III:  The  Veranda. 

TIME      :  The  Present. 


SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I :  In  the  morning-room  of  the  Consular  Agent's  house  at  Cairo,  Violet,  the  Consul's 
young  and  pretty  wife,  is  chatting  with  two  friends — Anne  Etheridge,  a  handsome 
widow  of  forty,  and  Mrs.  Appleby,  the  elderly  wife  of  a  North  Country  manufacturer. 
She  tells  them  how  flattered  and  surprised  she  was  when  the  Consul,  Sir  Arthur 
Little,  on  leave  in  England,  met  her  at  a  party  and  fell  in  love  with  her — he,  a  man  of 
eminence,  middle-aged,  and  apparently  a  confirmed  bachelor.  She  thanks  Anne  for 
helping  her  with  the  many  problems  inherent  in  her  official  position. 

Mr.  Appleby  brings  in  Osman  Pasha,  a  dignified  Oriental,  who  pays  Violet 
compliments  in  elegant  French  (he  understands  English  perfectly,  but  refuses  to 
speak  it).  When  she  tells  him  how  much  she  loves  Egypt,  he  replies  that  it  needs 
only  one  thing  to  make  it  liveable—liberty.  During  his  speech  Sir  Arthur  has  entered, 
and  Osman  Pasha  soon  afterwards  takes  his  leave.  The  Consul  remarks  that  his 
manners  are  so  exquisite  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  would  have  all  the  English 
massacred  to-morrow  if  he  could  ...  in  fact,  he  has  already  tried  to  poison  Sir  Arthur. 

The  next  arrival  is  Anne's  young  brother,  Ronald  Parry,  a  good-looking  and  charming 
man,  the  Consul's  secretary.  He  brings  a  message  that  Mrs.  Pritchard  (Christina), 
Arthur's  sister,  wants  to  see  him  on  business.  Christina  is  a  masterful  woman  who 
has  kept  house  for  her  brother  prior  to  his  marriage,  and  he  is  somewhat  apprehensive. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  it  transpires  that  Ronny  has  been  appointed  to  Paris  and 
will  very  shortly  be  leaving  Cairo.  The  news  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  Violet,  and 
her  agitation  is  obvious  both  to  her  husband  and  to  Anne.  Ronny  often  writes 
invitations  for  Violet,  and  she  asks  him  to  help  her  with  some  as  soon  as  he  has  finished 
his  official  work. 

Left  together,  Arthur  and  Anne  discuss  the  slight  scene  Violet  has  made  on 
hearing  that  everyone  except  herself  knew  of  Ronny's  impending  departure.  He  asks 
Anne  if  she  has  been  pulling  strings  on  her  brother's  behalf,  and,  under  pressure, 
she  admits  it.  He,  however,  has  other  plans  in  view  for  his  secretary.  Before  he  can 
enlarge  upon  them,  Christina  is  announced.  She  has  come  to  suggest  that  the  Consul 
should  recommend  her  son  Henry  as  English  secretary  to  the  Khedive.  Arthur 
politely  refuses:  the  post  is  of  great  importance  to  English  interests  in  Egypt,  and 
needs  a  man  of  great  charm  and  ability — qualities  that  Henry  lacks.  Ronald  Parry, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  ideal  man  for  the  job.  Christina  is  very  much  annoyed,  but, 
in  face  of  her  brother's  belligerent  attitude,  she  dares  not  state  outright  her  real 
objections  to  Ronny's  presence  in  Cairo,  though  she  gives  him  a  broad  hint  that 
the  young  man's  removal  would  be  "  desirable  ". 

When  the  visitors  have  left,  Violet  has  a  few  words  with  her  husband,  but  he 
leaves  her  as  soon  as  Ronny  comes  to  write  the  invitations.  Talking  of  his  coming 
journey,  Violet  suddenly  begins  to  cry.  Ronny  kisses  her  hands,  telling  her  that  he 
cannot  bear  to  leave  her.  She  confesses  that  she  loves  him,  but  she  must  put  her  duty 
and  affection  to  her  husband  first.   After  one  kiss  they  sadly  say  goodbye. 

1  The  setting  for  Act  II  in  the  published  play  is  "  The  Garden  ",  but  in  the   production  the 
same  scene  as  Act  I  was  used. 
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ACT  II :  Anne  is  reading  in  the  garden  of  the  Consulate  when  Christina  comes  to  call. 
She  begins  to  run  Violet  down,  and  then  confesses  that  she  used  to  be  jealous  of 
Anne,  fearing  that  Arthur  would  marry  her.  Anne,  however,  refuses  to  agree  that 
she  has  been  badly  treated:  "  A  man  isn't  obliged  to  marry  a  woman  just  because 
she's  in  love  with  him."  She  genuinely  likes  Violet,  and  intends  to  be  a  loyal  friend 
to  her.  The  two  women  discuss  Ronny,  both  having  realised  that  Violet  is  in  love 
with  him.  Anne  holds  that  it  must  be  kept  from  Arthur,  but  Christina  is  tempted  to 
tell  him — if  only  to  get  Ronny  safely  out  of  the  way.  She  means  to  ask  Violet  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  give  the  job  of  Khedive's  secretary  to  Henry. 

Returning  from  a  call  upon  the  Khedive's  mother,  Violet  asks  Arthur  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  a  man  named  Abdul  Said,  a  protege  of  this  Princess,  who  has  been 
condemned  to  death  for  murder.  He  replies  that  the  man  has  been  fairly  tried :  he  is 
sorry  to  refuse  Violet's  request,  but  the  Princess  has  no  right  to  put  her  in  this  position, 
and  he  himself  must  do  his  duty.  Hurt  and  angry,  she  retorts  that  "  It's  easy  to  do  one's 
duty  when  one  doesn't  care."  "  You're  quite  right,"  replies  Arthur.  "  That  is  the 
test:  if  one  can  do  one's  duty  when  it  means  the  loss  of  all  one  holds  dear  and  valuable 
in  the  world." 

When  he  has  left,  Christina  puts  her  request  to  Violet,  who  is  disinclined  to  risk 
a  second  refusal.  The  idea  that,  if  Ronny  gets  the  job,  he  may  be  staying  in  Egypt 
after  all,  upsets  her  again,  and  Christina,  seeing  her  advantage,  suggests  that  she 
might  influence  Ronny  to  refuse  the  appointment.  At  this  moment  the  young  man 
himself  enters  with  the  news  that  the  job  has  been  settled.  Overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  staying  in  Egypt,  he  gaily  sidetracks  all  Christina's  pointed  remarks. 

Left  alone  with  Ronny,  Violet  begs  him  to  go  to  Paris,  saying  she  would  never 
have  admitted  her  love  if  she  had  known  he  was  staying  on  in  Egypt.  He  kisses 
her  hands  and  swears  he  loves  her  "  for  always  ",  but  she  still  says  she  must  be 
faithful  to  her  husband.  They  have  come  to  no  decision  when  they  hear  him  returning. 
He  sends  Ronny  to  deliver  a  message,  and  settles  down  to  have  tea  with  Violet. 

She  apologises  for  interfering  about  Abdul  Said.  When  he  tries  to  kiss  her  hands 
in  token  of  forgiveness,  she  draws  them  away.  Carrying  out  her  promise  to  Christina, 
she  tries  to  persuade  him  to  give  Henry  the  appointment,  and,  failing  in  this,  asks 
him  to  send  Ronny  away — admitting  frankly  that  he  loves  her.  Arthur  turns  it  off 
lightly,  saying  that  he  fully  expects  all  his  secretaries  to  fall  in  love  with  "  the  most 
charming  woman  in  Egypt  ".  He  tries  to  stop  Violet  telling  him  that  she  returns 
Ronny's  love,  but  finally  she  brings  it  out.  "  Do  you  think  I  didn't  know?  "  says 
Arthur.  He  is  not  angry:  it  seems  natural  to  him  that  Violet  should  be  attracted  by 
a  charming  young  man.  But  he  tells  her  gravely  that,  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
it  is  necessary  that  Ronny  shall  stay  in  Egypt;  that  she  must  go  on  meeting  him 
as  a  casual  acquaintance  without  betraying  her  feelings.  She  promises  to  do  her  best, 
and  when  Ronny  returns  Arthur  invites  him  to  lunch  with  them  next  day  to  celebrate 
his  appointment. 

ACT  III:  Violet  has  been  giving  a  dance;  now  it  is  early  morning  and  the  guests  are 
leaving.  The  Applebys,  who  have  been  on  a  trip  up  the  Nile,  have  returned  full  of 
praise  of  the  Consul's  qualities:  the  general  verdict  in  the  country  is  that  he  is  "  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place  ". 

Violet  comes  in  with  Henry  Pritchard.  She  sinks  down  exhausted,  refusing  to 
dance  any  more,  but  tells  him  to  take  his  mother  round  the  floor  instead.  The 
Applebys,  too,  decide  to  dance,  leaving  Violet  alone  with  her  husband.  They  have  a 
long  talk,  during  which  he  says  he  is  sorry  he  has  not  been  able  to  help  her  more. 
She  admits  that  she  has  not  had  the  courage  to  tell  Ronny  that  she  does  not  love  him, 
but  she  has  tried  hard  to  avoid  seeing  him  alone. 

Before  leaving,  Mrs.  Appleby  tells  Violet  about  Ronny's  new  dancing  partner— a 
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very  pretty  American  girl,  who  is  evidently  in  love  with  him.  The  band  are  on  the 
point  of  going  when  Violet  suddenly  decides  to  have  one  final  dance  with  Ronny, 
whom  she  has  pointedly  avoided  all  the  evening.  While  Arthur  waits  for  her,  he 
confides  his  troubles  to  the  sympathetic  Anne:  she  tells  him  about  the  American  girl, 
Miss  Pender,  who  may  well  be  the  solution.  He  confesses  that,  though  he  has 
concealed  it,  he  is  devoured  with  jealousy,  to  the  point  of  hating  Ronny.  In  his 
opinion,  Violet's  wish  to  dance  with  Ronny  is  her  reaction  to  the  Applebys'  revelation. 
Anne  says  that  she,  too,  has  suffered  from  unrequited  love,  but  has  now  recovered. 
Not  realising  that  he  was  the  man  in  question,  Arthur  tells  her  that  he  himself  nearly 
proposed  to  her  once.  They  go  out  together  to  stroll  in  the  garden,  Anne  prophesying 
that,  if  Violet  were  to  have  a  child,  she  would  settle  down  happily. 

Violet  and  Ronny  come  back.  She  questions  him  about  Miss  Pender  and  advises 
him  to  marry  her.  Very  skilfully  she  feigns  indifference,  leading  Ronny  to  assume 
that  she  has  only  been  flirting  and  is  now  tired  of  him.  He  accepts  his  dismissal  and 
goes  out  quickly. 

The  lights  are  turned  down,  the  band  has  gone;  only  in  the  distance  is  heard  the 
wailing  of  an  Arab  song.  At  last  Violet  and  her  husband  are  alone  together.  She  is 
deeply  distressed,  for  she  knows  that,  if  Ronny  still  loved  her  as  before,  he  would 
never  have  believed  her.  Arthur  consoles  her  by  saying  that  Ronny,  too,  has  been 
struggling  honourably  against  his  love,  and  that  in  the  other  girl  he  will  still  be  loving 
his  image  of  Violet.  He  adds  that  there  has  been  an  attack  on  his  life,  and  that  Ronny, 
with  great  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  saved  him.  Violet  realises  that  she  loves 
and  needs  her  husband  after  all;  and,  quite  exhausted  by  her  emotions,  she  falls 
asleep  in  his  arms. 


The  critic  in  The  Times,  March  28,  1919,  wrote: 

"  There  is  a  finish,  a  neatness,  an  air  of  accomplishment  about  every  work  of  Mr. 
Maugham's,  whatever  its  subject-matter,  which  ensures  for  the  playgoer  a  certain 
quantity  of  pleasure.  Good  workmanship  may  not  be  the  supreme  thing  in  art,  but 
'  with  such  a  being  as  man  in  such  a  world  as  the  present  one  '  it  will  do  very  well  to 
go  on  with. 

"  Even  the  oldest  of  themes  Mr.  Maugham  can  furbish  up  for  you  and  re-lacquer  and 
make  it  look  as  good  as  new.  How  often  have  playgoers  been  invited  to  sympathise 
with  the  conjugal  difficulties  of  a  husband  twenty  years  older  than  his  wife  and  to  admire 
the  patient  tact  with  which  he  overcomes  them!  Indeed,  Mr.  Aubrey  Smith  himself 
must  have  been  playing  tactful  elderly  husbands  post  hominum  memoriam.  But  Mr. 
Maugham  can  find  some  new  way  for  him  of  being  tactful,  can  help  him  to  wear  his 
elderliness  with  a  difference.  Of  course,  when  we  say  elderly,  we  only  mean  forty-ish; 
just  as,  according  to  Mr.  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam,  nobody  was  fat  or  old  in  Bath,  so  in 
the  theatre  no  elderly  husband  is  really  elderly.  Well,  this  (theatrically)  elderly  husband, 
when  the  inevitable  young  spark  comes  along  and  threatens  his  domestic  happiness,  has 
the  tact  to  hold  his  tongue.  What,  you  say,  a  mart  complaisant  \  Bless  you,  nothing  so 
vulgarly  rococo  as  that.  He  only  holds  his  tongue  because,  on  general  principles,  silence 
is  golden,  and,  further,  because  he  thinks  the  thing  may  blow  over.  Even  when  the 
lady— who  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  hold  her  tongue— tells  him  she  is  in  love 
with  the  young  spark,  he  is  still  smoothly  tactful.  These  little  accidents  will  happen, 
he  seems  to  say;  we  elderly  husbands  cannot  hope  to  escape  them,  so  just  do  your  best, 
my  dear,  and  see  if  you  can  win  through. 

"  Nor  (as  the  graver  historians  say)  is  that  all.  Even  when  the  opportunity  occurs 
of  getting  the  young  spark  transferred  to  another  post  (our  elderly  husband  is  British 
Consul-General  at  Cairo),  he  resolutely  keeps  him  on  the  spot,  because  he  will  be  more 
valuable  there  to  his  country.  What  are  the  feelings  of  a  husband  weighed  in  the  balance 
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against  the  integrity  of  a  public  servant?  Tact,  then,  and  patience  must  be  the  only  arm. 
He  interrogates  his  wife  from  time  to  time  about  the  progress  of  her  unfortunate  passion, 
much  as  a  kindly  physician  would  interrogate  a  patient  with  the  measles :  '  Well,  and 
how  are  we  this  morning?  '  It  is  true  that  he  shows  signs  of  distress  when  alone ;  he  is 
not  really  so  confident  about  the  outcome  of  the  malady  as  he  pretends  to  be.  But  in  the 
end  the  patient  makes  a  good  recovery.  The  advent  of  another  lady  has  done  much  to 
clear  the  air,  and  the  wife  summons  up  courage  to  dismiss  the  young  spark,  with  the 
pretence  of  having  only  been  flirting  all  the  time.  No  real  harm  has  been  done.  All 
parties,  in  their  several  degrees,  have  been  tactful.  '  Some  natural  tears  '  have  been  shed, 
but  no  hearts  are  broken. 

"  Mr.  Aubrey  Smith  as  the  elderly  husband,  Miss  Helen  Haye  as  his  acidulated  (oh, 
agreeably  acidulated)  sister,  and  Miss  Eva  Moore  as  a  lady  who  once  loved  him,  but 
never  told  her  love,  all  play  smoothly  and  tactfully.  It  is  a  triumphantly  tactful  evening. 
Indeed,  the  young  spark  (Mr.  George  Relph)  is  so  tactful  an  amorist  as  almost  to  be  tame. 
Only  with  the  young  wife  is  nature  allowed  to  break  through.  Miss  Fay  Compton 
represents  her  as  a  child  of  nature — perhaps,  rather  too  petulant  a  child.  The  petulance 
is  in  the  part,  no  doubt,  but  the  actress  seems  inclined  to  emphasise  it.  It  is  a  skilful, 
forceful  performance;  also  it  is  a  little  hard." 

NOTES 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  Collected  Plays,  Vol.  V,  1934,  Maugham  says: 
"  Caesar's  Wife  was  suggested  by  Madame  de  Lafayette's  La  Princesse  de  Cleves.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  novels  that  has  ever  been  written.  Short  though  it  is  and 
written  in  the  restrained  manner  of  the  time,  for  it  is  contemporary  with  the  tragedies  of 
Racine,  it  is  in  the  grand  style.  The  theme  is  tragic,  the  triumph  of  will  over  passion, 
and  it  is  unfolded  with  a.  delicate  subtlety  that  was  new  to  fiction.  Indeed,  it  is  according 
to  the  critics  with  this  little  book  that  the  psychological  novel  was  born.  The  story  is 
not  very  well  known,  I  think,  to  English  readers  of  the  present  day,  so  that  I  may  be 
forgiven,  perhaps,  if  I  briefly  narrate  it.  Monsieur  de  Cleves  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
wife  at  first  sight,  but  was  well  aware  that  she  had  for  him  no  more  than  affection;  but 
his  respect  and  admiration  for  her  were  so  great  that  when,  inviting  his  aid  in  her  distress, 
she  told  him  that  she  loved  another,  he  accepted  her  confession  with  sympathy.  The 
drama  lies  in  the  effort  of  Monsieur  de  Cleves  to  overcome  his  jealousy  and  in  his  wife's 
to  master  her  passion.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  skill  with  which  Madame  de  Lafayette 
depicts  the  gradual  disintegration  of  this  great  gentleman's  character.  He  has  the  decorum 
of  the  grand  Steele,  that  lively  sense  of  what  he  owes  his  own  dignity,  and  something 
of  that  stoical  heroism  which  his  contemporaries  learnt  from  Corneille  or  which  he 
discovered  in  the  world  around  him;  he  is  exasperated  at  his  inability  to  crush  a  vice 
that  he  despises,  but  human  nature  is  too  strong  for  him,  and  by  degrees  he  becomes 
mean,  petty,  suspicious,  and  irritable.  The  situation  is  unfolded  with  sobriety,  the  tone 
is  never  raised  above  that  seemly  to  persons  of  good  breeding ;  there  is  no  vehemence, 
and  the  expression  of  the  most  violent  emotion  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of  propriety. 
But  the  emotion  is  deep  and  true. 

"  I  thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  treat  this  theme  in  a  modern  way.  I  had 
been  often  reproached  for  writing  only  about  unpleasant  people,  and,  though  I  did  not 
think  the  reproach  justified,  I  was  not  averse  from  trying  to  write  a  play  in  which  all 
the  characters  were  estimable.  I  thought  it  possible  to  devise  a  piece  in  which  the  persons 
were  virtuous  without  being  insipid  and  in  which  duty  and  honour  triumphed  over 
temperament.  But  it  was  not  in  my  plan  to  make  my  hero  succumb  feebly  to  a  passion 
he  disdained.  Monsieur  de  Cleves,  making  too  great  a  demand  on  human  nature,  fails  in 
a  dozen  small  ways;  it  is  true  to  life,  but,  such  is  our  own  weakness,  it  makes  him  in 
the  end  somewhat  antipathetic.  You  would  sooner  he  committed  some  act  of  violence 
than  be  so  weakly  querulous.    It  is  exasperating  that  against  all  reason  he  should  be 
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convinced  of  his  wife's  infidelity  and  go  catch  a  fever  and  die.  He  had  not  indeed  the 
strength  of  character  to  play  the  heroic  part  for  which  he  had  cast  himself.  I  did  not 
see  why  a  man  should  not  play  it  to  the  end  if  he  had  courage,  tolerance  and  self-control; 
but  tolerance  and  self-control  are  virtues  that  the  old  learn,  they  seldom  come  naturally 
to  the  young;  so  I  made  my  hero  an  elderly  man.  This' further  explained  and  excused 
the  wife's  infatuation  for  the  pleasant  young  secretary.  I  had  always  felt  it  a  weakness 
in  Madame  de  Cleves,  with  her  good  sense,  excellent  upbringing,  and  sound  principles, 
that  she  should  so  casually  fall  for  the  flighty,  handsome  young  man  who  was  the  Due  de 
Nemours.  This  happens  every  day,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  fiction.  And  since  honour, 
which  was  a  reasonable  motive  for  action  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  which,  I  suppose, 
is  nothing  more  than  self-respect,  would  in  these  days  fail  to  convince,  I  brought  in 
patriotism  to  help  me  to  make  Violet's  abnegation  reasonable.  By  doing  this,  of  course, 
I  limited  the  success  of  the  play  to  this  country,  since  patriotism  is  a  motive  that  does 
not  travel;  it  is  faintly  ridiculous  to  a  German  or  an  American  that  an  Englishman 
should  make  sacrifices  for  England.  Caesar's  Wife  will  to  me  remain  a  pleasing  memory 
for  the  beautiful  performance  -that  Miss  Fay  Compton  gave  in  the  part  of  Violet.  The 
gesture  with  which  she  held  out  her  arms  to  her  lover  after  she  had  sent  him  away  for 
good  and  all  and  he  had  miserably  gone  had  a  grace,  tenderness  and  beauty  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  before  or  since  seen  on  the  stage." 
The  play  was  first  published  in  1922  (Heinemann). 

FILM  VERSION 
The  play  was  filmed  in  America  under  the  title  of  Infatuation  by  First  National 
Pictures  in  1925.   It  was  directed  by  Irving  Cummings. 

CAST 
Sir  Arthur  Little  Percy  Marmont 


Ronald  Parry 
Osman  Pasha 
Violet  (Bancroft) 
Mrs.  Etheridge 
Mrs.  Pritchard 

Lady  Beatrice 
Pasha's  Wife 
Khedive 


Extra  Characters 


Malcolm  MacGregor 
Warner  Oland 
Corinne  Griffith 
Leota  Lorraine 
Martha  Mattox 

Clarissa  Selwynne 
Claire  du  Brey 
Howard  Davies 
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TOO  MANY  HUSBANDS  wekcv 
HOME  AND  BEAUTY  *****». 

A   FARCE   IN   THREE   ACTS 
{Written  in  1919) 

First  Presented  by  A.  H.  Woods  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Atlantic  City,  U.S.A.,  under 
the  title  of  Too  Many  Husbands,  August  4,  191 9,  and  subsequently  at  the  Booth 
Theatre,  New  York,  October  8,  1919  (15  performances). 

First  Presented  in  England  by  Frank  Curzon  and  Gladys  Cooper  at  the  Playhouse, 
London,  under  the  title  of  Home  and  Beauty,  August  30,  1919  (235  performances). 
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Revived  by  Lee  Ephraim  and  B.  A.  Meyer  in  association  with  Tom  Arnold  at  the 
Playhouse,  November  12,  1942  (12  performances). 

Revived  by  the  Arts  Theatre  Group  of  Actors  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  London,  August 
31,  1950  (22  performances).  Transferred  to  the  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  London, 
September  27,  1950  (180  performances).  (This  production  transferred  subse- 
quently to  Wyndham's  Theatre,  London.) 


CHARACTERS 

Victoria  (a  Dear  Little  Thing) 
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SCENE    :     The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  at  Victoria's  House  in  Westminster. 

ACT       I:     Her  Bedroom. 

ACT     II:     Her  Drawing-room. 

ACT  III:     Her  Kitchen. 

TIME      :     The  Present. . 

The  revival  at  the  Arts  Theatre  was  set  in  the  period  of  191 9. 


SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I :  Victoria  Lowndes,  a  young  war- widow  who  has  re-married,  is  chatting  to  her 
manicurist,  Miss  Dennis,  to  whom  she  confides  that  both  her  husbands  were  Majors 
and  both  won  the  D.S.O.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Shuttleworth,  comes  to  call  and,  like 
the  manicurist,  is  received  in  Victoria's  bedroom,  which,  owing  to  wartime  coal 
shortage,  is  the  only  warm  room  in  the  house  besides  the  nursery.  Victoria  explains 
to  Miss  Dennis  that  her  baby,  William,  is  called  after  her  first  husband,  and  the  elder 
boy,  Fred,  after  his  successor,  who  was  William's  greatest  friend  and  their  best  man. 

When  the  manicurist  has  gone,  Mrs.  Shuttleworth  remarks  that  it  was  a  pity 
Victoria  didn't  marry  Leicester  Paton — a  black-marketeer,  who  can  always  get  what 
they  need.  Paton  himself  calls  shortly  afterwards  and,  hearing  about  the  coal  difficulty, 
promises  to  have  some  delivered  immediately:  **  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  a  pretty 
woman  shouldn't  have  everything  she  wants." 

Mrs.  Shuttleworth  goes  to  the  nursery,  leaving  them  together,  just  before  Victoria's 
husband,  Frederick,  comes  home.  He  is  obviously  in  a  bad  temper,  and  further 
annoyed  at  finding  Paton  in  Victoria's  bedroom.  When  the  latter  has  gone,  she 
counter-attacks  by  asking  why  he  forgot  to  take  her  out  to  lunch,  and  they  work  up 
a  violent  quarrel,  culminating  in  her  declaring  she  would  give  anything  in  the  world 
to  have  Bill  back  again.  "  I'm  glad  you  feel  like  that  about  it,"  says  Frederick, 
"because  he'll  be  here  in  about  three  minutes." 

He  explains  that  Bill  Cardew,  Victoria's  first  husband,  has  rung  him  up  from 
Harwich,  asking  him  to  break  the  news  to  her  that  he  is  alive  and  on  his  way  home. 
Neither  of  them  wants  the  task  of  telling  him  that  they  are  married,  and  they  wonder 
what  is  to  be  done. 
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Into  the  discussion  bursts  William,  full  of  the  joy  of  life.  He  thanks  Frederick 
for  his  considerateness  in  staying  with  Victoria.  The  sight  of  him  is  a  violent  shock 
to  his  mother-in-law,  who  cannot  believe  that  he  is  really  alive.  Have  they  not  held 
a  memorial  service  for  him?  Pressed  for  explanations,  he  tells  them  that  he  has  been 
wounded  in  the  head,  picked  up  by  the  Germans,  and  kept  for  three  years  in  a  prison 
camp,  his  lost  memory  only  gradually  returning.  At  the  Armistice  he  has  been 
repatriated,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  announcing  his  arrival. 

When  the  nurse  brings  in  the  new  baby,  William — who  takes  it  for  his  own  son — 
is  surprised  that  it  is  so  small  and  cannot  yet  talk.  Frederick  explains  that  this  is 
his  child,  and  that  he  is  living  in  the  house;  from  which  William  deduces  that  he 
must  have  married  Victoria's  mother.  "  Damn  you,"  says  Frederick.  "  I  married 
Victoria!  " 

ACT  II:  Frederick,  ill-tempered,  is  sitting  in  the  cold  drawing-room  with  an  unlit  fire, 
when  Mrs.  Shuttleworth  comes  to  say  that  she  is  leaving  the  house  and  taking  the 
children  with  her.  Leicester  Paton  calls,  summoned  by  Victoria,  who  comes  down 
to  greet  him  in  a  ravishing  negligee.  He  tells  her  about  the  place  he  has  bought 
near  Newmarket,  where  he  intends  to  take  up  racing.  Noticing  that  she  has  discarded 
both  her  wedding-rings,  he  asks  whether  she  would  marry  him  if  she  were  free. 
Without  giving  him  a  direct  answer,  she  invites  him  to  take  her  out  to  lunch.  They 
leave  together,  just  as  William  and  Frederick  come  in. 

William,  who  is  wearing  one  of  his  host's  suits,  cannot  find  his  boots,  which 
Frederick  claims  he  has  mislaid.  Challenged  about  the  suit,  William  counters  by 
pointing  out  that  Victoria  has  given  Frederick  a  tie-pin  and  cuff-links  that  used  to 
be  his  own  property,  to  say  nothing  of  a  gold  cigarette-case  that  had  been  her  wedding 
present  to  himself. 

Despite  Frederick's  protests,  William  lights  the  fire.  Victoria  sails  in,  letting  each 
husband  in  turn  kiss  one  of  her  cheeks.  She  complains  about  their  selfishness  in 
having  a  fire,  but  promptly  monopolises  it. 

Discussing  their  dilemma,  Frederick  offers  to  go  out  of  her  life,  but  William  gets 
between  him  and  the  door.  They  start  a  contest  in  self-depreciation,  each  pointing 
out  his  own  defects  and  trying  to  relinquish  Victoria  to  the  other. 

This  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Pogson,  sent  by  an  employment  agency 
as  a  prospective  cook.  She  has  looked  in  to  see  if  the  position  will  suit  her,  and  lays 
down  her  conditions  in  detail:  she  expects  garage-space  for  her  own  car,  the  kitchen 
fire  must  be  lit  before  she  comes  down  in  the  morning,  and  she  will  do  no  cooking 
after  midday.  Victoria  agrees  to  all  this,  but  when  Mrs.  Pogson  discovers  that  both 
men  are  legally  married  to  her,  she  decides  that  (though  she  wouldn't  have  minded 
"  a  gentleman  friend  ")  she  could  not  stay  in  such  a  household,  and  she  flounces  out, 
slamming  the  door. 

They  all  agree  that  the  position  is  intolerable,  and  decide  to  draw  lots.  Frederick 
arranges  the  draw,  and  announces  tragically  that  he  has  lost — his  slip  of  paper  is 
blank.  William,  who  has  drawn  the  paper  marked  with  a  cross  that  entitles  him  to 
keep  Victoria,  forces  Frederick  to  show  his  own,  and  finds  that  he  has  marked  both 
pieces — to  make  sure  that  William  shall  draw  the  cross.  Victoria,  somewhat  taken 
aback,  is  reassured  by  Frederick's  declaration  that  he  did  it  for  her  sake,  knowing  that 
her  heart  was  set  on  her  first  husband. 

Meanwhile,  William  has  found  the  boots,  which  Frederick  had  purposely  hidden 
to  prevent  his  escape.  Left  together,  the  two  men  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
delightful  as  Victoria  is,  they  would  each  be  happier  without  her. 

When  she  comes  back,  saying  that  all  the  servants  have  given  notice,  the  men 
ask  her  to  choose  between  them.  Frederick  confesses  that  he  is  enamoured  of 
a  fascinating  stenographer  at  his  office;  while  William  proposes  to  take  her  out  to  a 
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farm  in  Manitoba.  Turning  the  tables  on  them,  Victoria  hints  that  she  might  get 
rid  of  them  both  and  "  marry  a  Rolls-Royce  ".  This  is  the  brand  of  car  affected  by 
Leicester  Paton,  who  has  brought  it  round  to  take  her  out  to  lunch. 

ACT  III:  The  two  husbands  are  in  the  kitchen,  William  doing  the  cooking  while 
Frederick  undertakes  the  housework.  They  disagree  about  the  time  necessary  to 
cook  a  steak,  and  Victoria  refuses  to  take  any  interest  in  the  argument,  since  she  will 
not  be  in  to  luncheon,  having  accepted  Paton's  offer  of  marriage. 

Her  solicitor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Raham,  is  introduced  to  both  husbands — since  Victoria 
insists  on  being  divorced  from  both,  though  he  points  out  that  she  is  only  legally 
married  to  William.  He  explains  the  procedure  for  divorce:  Victoria  must  write 
each  of  them  a  letter,  begging  him  to  come  back  to  her  (two  different  letters  have 
been  drawn  up  for  her  to  sign) ;  then  the  husbands  must  produce  evidence  of  adultery. 
The  solicitor  has  brought  with  him  a  professional  co-respondent,  Miss  Montmorency. 
She  is  an  elderly  spinster  of  unimpeachable  morals,  who  undertakes  the  work  in 
order  to  support  her  invalid  father.  It  is  made  clear  to  them  that  the  assignation  will 
be  strictly  honourable,  and  that  they  will  be  expected  to  sit  up  and  play  cards  all 
night. 

Miss  Montmorency  declines  to  intervene  in  both  the  cases  ("  One  gentleman  is 
business,  but  two  would  be  debauchery  ").  She  agrees,  however,  to  act  for  William, 
leaving  Frederick  to  her  friend — a  clergyman's  widow  and  most  respectable.  Tenta- 
tively she  suggests  that  the  two  couples  might  have  adjacent  rooms  and  make  a  four- 
some at  bridge,  but  the  solicitor  fears  that  this  might  savour  of  collusion. 

When  the  visitors  have  left,  Victoria  says  goodbye,  letting  both  men  kiss  her  in 
turn,  and  sails  out  to  her  luncheon  date.  While  her  husbands  are  trying  to  cut  the 
uneatable  steak,  an  errand  boy  calls  with  a  hamper  of  delicious  food,  sent  by  Paton  to 
Victoria.  They  open  it  and  sit  down  to  a  feast,  toasting  "  Victoria's  third  husband. 
.  .  .   And  for  us — liberty!  " 


Of  the  American  production,  Alexander  Woollcott,  in  the  New  York  Times,  October  9, 

1919,  wrote: 

"  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  a  powerful  novelist  and  an  adroit  craftsman  of  the  theatre, 
has  given  us  the  new  and  delightful  farce  which  was  presented  here  for  the  first  time 
last  evening  at  the  Booth  Theatre.  In  England  they  call  it  Home  and  Beauty,  but  here 
we  call  it  Too  Many  Husbands.  It  is  a  play  so  fragile,  so  light  of  touch,  and  so  thoroughly 
and  untranslatably  English  that  it  would  be  puzzling  and  dismal  beyond  expression  if  it 
were  left  to  the  casual  interpretation  of  the  American  stage,  but  the  American  producer 
has  put  it  into  the  hands  of  several  of  the  most  deft  and  accomplished  English  players 
to  be  had.   The  result  is  an  evening  of  unalloyed  amusement. 

"  It  is  a  curious  experience  to  look  up  from  the  rather  saturnine  pages  of  The  Moon 
and  Sixpence  and  find  Mr.  Maugham's  eyes  twinkling  in  as  nonsensical  a  vein  as  the 
most  frivolous  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  a  luxurious  experience  to  go  to  any  play  in 
any  theatre  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  such  whimsical  comedians  as  Kenneth  Douglas,  Lawrence 
Grossmith  and  Estelle  Winwood,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own  Fritz  Williams,  who  seemed 
to  feel  a  certain  communicable  gaiety  in  finding  himself  back  home  again,  with  the  O.D. 
gone  and  his  faultless  lounge  suit  once  more  adorning  his  permanently  buoyant  person. 

"  Too  Many  Husbands  is  the  fairly  descriptive  title  of  a  farce  which  unfolds  the 
really  frightfully  annoying  predicament  in  which  a  decorative  little  mollusc  of  an 
Englishwoman  finds  herself.  She  certainly  felt  that  she  had  done  her  bit  when  she 
married  two  D.S.O.s — not  both  at  once,  of  course,  but  in  proper  sequence,  after  one  had 
been  adequately  killed  by  the  War  Office.  But  he  comes  back  and  after  the  true  situation 
dawns  on  him  he  is  rather  glad  he  reconsidered  his  first  intention  of  rushing  in  melo- 
dramatically in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  crying,  '  Home !  '   This  particular  Enoch 
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Arden  then  tries  to  make  an  effectively  noble  departure  into  the  night,  but  foiled  in  that 
he  determines  to  get  away  anyway. 

"He  is  foiled  in  this  also  by  the  equally  determined  spirit  of  resignation  shown  by 
the  present  incumbent,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  altercation  the  dear  little  woman  decides 
to  divorce  them  both  and  marry  one  who  had  stayed  at  home  during  the  war.  Judging 
by  his  recently  expanded  income,  this  new  candidate  had  had  a  good  many  irons  in  the 
home  fires  and  both  the  D.S.O.s  seem  to  think  it  will  serve  him  jolly  well  right  to  marry 
Victoria.  Not  that  either  of  them  would  have  missed  the  experience  of  marrying  her 
for  worlds,  as  they  confide  to  each  other  jovially  over  the  profiteer's  wine  when  the  final 
curtain  falls. 

"It  is  rather  a  pity  to  have  given  even  that  much  outline  of  Too  Many  Husbands, 
because  it  tells  absolutely  nothing  of  the  idle,  leisurely  and  pleasant  humour  which 
overlays  the  framework  of  the  play.  Furthermore,  one  American  can  relish  hugely  the 
entertainment  afforded  when  one  quizzical  Englishman  chaffs  his  shy,  ineloquent 
countryman  without  expecting  all  other  Americans  to  shake  with  laughter  at  the  same 
spectacle.  Indeed,  it  is  natural  to  guess  that  the  public  which  will  appreciate  Mr. 
Maugham's  latest  is  not  a  multitudinous  one.  This  point  is  not  made  loftily,  as  who 
should  say : 

"  '  This  play  is  way  over  your  head,  but,  dear  me,  how  I  do  appreciate  it.' 

"It  is  merely  made  in  an  effort  to  report  honestly  that  Too  Many  Husbands  lies 
outside  the  taste  and  interest  of  most  of  us  in  this  neighbourhood. 

"  It  requires  a  knowledge  of,  an  interest  in,  and  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the  English. 
It  will  be  appreciated  most  by  those  who  shake  with  laughter  at  every  number  of  Punch. 
It  will  be  enjoyed  most  by  those  who  think  the  page  of  Charivaria  is  much  more  amusing 
than  Goldberg's  cartoons,  and  who  suspect  that  one  W.  S.  Gilbert,  to  whose  humour 
Mr.  Maugham's  is  growing  somewhat  akin,  had  a  prettier  wit  and  turned  rather  more 
amusing  verse  than  the  Smith  Brothers'  cough  lyrics. 

"  All  this  is  reported  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  someone  is  going  to  admit  every 
word  of  it,  but  come  out  crushingly  with  the  undeniable  charge  that  Too  Many  Husbands 
is  rather  slight.   It  certainly  is.   It  is  almost  as  slight  as  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest. 

"  And  surely  nothing  we  grow  here  is  any  better  than  the  artful  comedy  of  Kenneth 
Douglas,  who  has  not  been  with  us  since  the  days  of  A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings,  and  of 
Lawrence  Grossmith,  who  comes  up  smiling  shyly  from  the  regions  of  musical  comedy 
to  give  a  performance  just  as  good  as  Mr.  Douglas's.  Which  is  fulsome  praise." 

Of  the  English  production,  the  critic  in  The  Times,  September  i,  1919,  wrote: 

"  One  is  tempted  to  call  Mr.  Maugham's  farce  exquisite.  It  has  style,  wit,  elegance, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sheer  fun  that  all  farce  should  have,  but  fun  of  the  choicest  sort, 
quiet  fun.  It  is  a  little  masterpiece  of  polite  merriment.  Like  Pope's  lady  who  was 
'  mistress  of  herself  though  China  fall ',  its  people,  though  caught  in  the  toils  of  bigamy 
and  divorce,  preserve  a  gay  composure. 

"  When  William  was  reported  by  the  War  Office  killed  in  action,  Mrs.  William  wore 
the  smartest  mourning  for  a  year,  and  then  married  William's  best  friend,  Frederick. 
So  we  learn  as  she  lies  on  her  sofa  chatting  with  her  manicurist.  (When  did  we  last  see 
that  sofa  and  manicurist  scene?  It  was  a  French  play  and  the  actress  was  either  Chaumont 
or  Jeanne  Granier.)  She  adores  Frederick,  as  she  had  adored  William,  but  always  with 
gay  composure.  Frederick,  too,  is  quite  cool  when  he  comes  in  to  report  that  William, 
far  from  being  dead,  has  just  announced  his  return  by  telephone.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
modern  announcement.  William  said  Cheerio,  and  Frederick  replied  Cheerio.  (What 
a  conversation!  said  Victoria.)  How  is  William  to  be  told  of  the  re-marriage?  As  he 
has  been  away  for  three  years  the  presence  of  an  infant  in  arms  soon  enlightens  him. 
His  unruffled  comment  is,  '  You  seem  to  have  been  busy,  Victoria,'  and  he  lights  a 
cigarette. 
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"  The  next  question  is  which  husband  shall  Victoria  keep.  There  is  a  struggle  of 
generosity  between  William  and  Frederick,  each  offering  to  resign  in  favour  of  the  other. 
Then  they  agree  to  draw  lots,  but  Frederick  cheats.  Finally  Victoria  settles  the  matter 
by  electing  to  get  divorced  from  both  in  order  that  she  may  marry  a  third  party,  who 
has  a  Rolls-Royce.  And  here,  in  the  last  act,  just  where  most  farces  flag,  Mr.  Maugham 
is  at  his  liveliest.  Divorce  proceedings  are  being  arranged  by  Victoria's  solicitor,  who 
explains  that  the  law  as  to  misconduct  will  make  it  necessary  to  engage  an  intervener,  or 
lady,  who  is  to  serve  as  partner  in  the  supposed  misconduct.  He  produces  a  professional 
intervener,  who  has  acted  as  such  in  all  the  best  divorce  cases  for  the  last  score  of  years ; 
and  when  this  lady  proved,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Jean  Cadell,  to  be  the  very  incarnation 
of  prim  spinsterhood,  the  house  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  Miss  Cadell's  droll 
performance  was  indeed  the  final  touch  to  an  entertainment  of  rare  distinction. 

"  They  have  an  admirable  little  company  at  the  Playhouse  for  work  of  this  kind. 
The  beautiful  Miss  Gladys  Cooper,  always  in  wonderful  gowns,  has  now  become  an 
accomplished  actress  into  the  bargain.  Where  else  could  you  find  two  such  light  comedians 
as  Mr.  Cherry  and  Mr.  Hawtrey?  And  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  there  is  only  one 
Lottie  Venne.   She  has  little  to  do  in  this  farce,  but  that  little  is  perfectly  done." 

NOTES 

In  the  Collected  Plays,  Vol.  II  (1932),  Maugham  says: 

"  Home  and  Beauty  was  written  in  a  sanatorium  during  the  last  winter  of  the  war.  .  .  . 
I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  but  I  believe  it  made  people  laugh  very  much. 
Some  of  the  critics  called  it  cruel  and  heartless.  I  should  not  have  thought  it  was.  It 
was  written  in  the  highest  possible  spirits.   It  was  intended  to  amuse." 

See  also  "  The  Appreciation  "  in  this  book,  p.  10. 

"  Mrs.  Pogson  ",  the  prospective  cook,  appears  in  the  published  play,  but  was  omitted 
in  the  first  American  and  English  productions.  The  1942  revival  was  toured  before 
coming  to  London,  with  Iris  Vandeleur  playing  this  part,  though  it  was  again  cut  when 
the  play  came  into  London.  This  character's  first  appearance  in  London  was  in  the 
Arts  Theatre  and  St.  Martin's  Theatre  revival.  On  the  1942  tour,  "  Miss  Dennis  " 
was  played  by  Irene  Russell  and  "  Clarence  "  by  Eric  Hilton. 

The  play  was  first  published  in  1923  (Heinemann)  under  the  title  Home  and  Beauty. 

FILM  VERSIONS 

The  play  was  filmed  in  America  under  the  title  of  Too  Many  Husbands  by  Columbia 
Pictures  in  1940.  It  was  directed  by  M.  W.  Stoloff.  The  film  was  shown  in  England 
with  the  title  My  Two  Husbands,  as  there  had  already  been  a  British  film  in  1939  using 
the  original  title. 

CAST 
(with  names  as  in  film  version) 
Vicky  Lowndes 
Bill  Cardew 
Henry  Lowndes 
George 

Gertrude  Houlihan 
Peter 

McDermott 

Sullivan 


Jean  Arthur 
Fred  MacMurray 
Melvyn  Douglas 
Harry  Davenport 
Dorothy  Peterson 
Melville  Cooper 
Edgar  Buchanan 
Tom  Dugan 


The  story  was  completely  rewritten  by  Claude  Binyon.  Little  remained  of  the  play 
but  the  idea,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  synopsis : 

The  sign  Lowndes  and  Cardew,  Publishers,  is  being  changed  to  Henry  Lowndes, 
Publisher.  After  all,  it's  a  year  since  the  fatal  voyage  of  the  reckless  Cardew ;  six  months 
since  his  widow,  Vicky,  became  Mrs.  Lowndes. 
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But  Bill  Cardew,  very  much  alive,  is  rescued  from  his  castaway  island,  flies  to  New 
York  and  jubilantly  enfolds  "  his  little  wife  ",  pumps  the  hand  of  Lowndes,  "  his  old 
pal ",  and  is  oblivious  to  their  desperate  efforts  to  explain  that  they  had  thought  him 
drowned  and  of  necessity  had  to  readjust  their  lives.  Bill  is  finally  made  to  understand 
that  Vicky  looked  upon  herself  as  a  widow  and  married  Henry.  Bill  works  himself  down 
to  the  bitter  conclusion  that  he  is  an  "  unwanted  corpse  at  a  party  ".He  would  drop  out 
of  the  picture  for  ever,  but  Henry's  ill-considered  boast  makes  him  stubborn.  Bill 
decides  to  remain  with  his  own  wife ! 

Vicky  sends  her  two  husbands  to  bed  in  the  guest-room,  and  to  her  scandalised  father 
admits  that  she  is  enjoying  the  situation.  Next  morning  Bill  and  Henry  sit  hopefully 
side  by  side  while  Vicky  considers  one,  then  the  other,  concluding  in  despair  that  she 
loves  them  equally.  Vicky  then  decides  to  spend  a  little  time  alone  with  each  in  turn. 

She  helps  Bill  shop,  lunches  with  him,  is  drawn  into  reminiscences,  and  decides  she 
wants  Bill.  But  Henry,  sensing  this  decision,  becomes  so  abject  that  she  has  to  revive 
his  pride,  and  commits  herself  to  him  as  well. 

This  double-dealing  infuriates  the  husbands,  who  go  out  together  on  a  spree.  Frantic 
at  their  absence,  Vicky  asks  the  police  for  help,  inadvertently  mentioning  "her 
husbands".  Two  aroused  investigators  find  Vicky  scolding  the  returned  husbands, 
and  declare  that  the  law  must  take  its  course. 

The  Court  finds  Vicky  innocently  entangled,  and  decides  she  must  divorce  Bill  and 
re-marry  Henry  to  get  things  straight.  Then  she  may  divorce  Henry  and  re-marry  Bill. 
Vicky  decides  that  this  is  a  clear  mandate  to  take  Bill,  but  she  warns  him  that  Henry 
is  also  a  member  of  the  family. 

A  musical  version  of  the  play  was  filmed  in  America  by  Columbia  Pictures  in  1955, 
under  the  title  of  Three  For  The  Show.  It  was  directed  by  H.  C.  Potter  in  Technicolor 
and  Cinemascope. 

CAST 
(with  names  as  in  film  version) 

Julie  (Wife) . .         •  •     Betty  Grable 

Gwen  Howard         

Vernon  Lowndes  (Second  Husband) 
Marty  Stewart  (First  Husband) 

Mike 

Colonel  Wharton 
Sergeant  O'Halihan 
Theatre  Treasurer 


Marge  Champion 
Gower  Champion 
Jack  Lemmon 
Myron  McCormick 
Paul  Harvey 
Robert  Bice 
Hal  K.  Dawson 


The  original  music  was  by  George  Duning,  with  songs  by  other  composers,  which 
included  two  by  George  Gershwin,  one  of  which,  Someone  to  Watch  over  Me,  was 
originally  in  his  musical  comedy  Oh  Kay\  Music  for  the  dancing  was  taken  from  the 
work  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Borodin,  Rossini  and  Liszt,  and  for  the  Dream  Ballet  a 
generous  helping  of  Tschaikovsky's  Swan  Lake  was  used! 

The  story  was  yet  again  re-written,  this  time  by  Edward  Hope  and  Leonard  Stern, 
and  strayed  even  farther  from  Maugham.  This  time  the  wife  (now  called  Julie)  is  a 
Broadway  musical  star,  forced  to  choose  between  her  second  husband,  a  dancer,  Vernon 
Lowndes,  and  the  composer  Marty  Stewart,  her  first  husband,  who  returns  after  being 
reported  killed  in  action.  She  can't  make  up  her  mind,  despite  the  romantic  antics  of 
the  two  men  and  the  urgings  of  the  dancer  Gwen  Howard,  who  loves  Vernon.  Marty 
and  Vernon  finally  walk  out  on  Julie,  write  a  musical  about  their  four-in-a-love-nest 
experiences  and  cast  Gwen  in  the  lead.  To  save  the  show,  producer  Mike  persuades  Julie 
to  join  it.  Julie  discovers  Marty  is  the  man  she  wants;  Vernon  realises  he's  in  love  with 
Gwen. 
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A   MODERN   COMEDY   IN   THREE   ACTS 
{Written  in  1919) 

First  Presented  by  J.  E.  Vedrenne  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  March  3, 

1 92 1  (181  performances). 
Revived  by  J.  and  R.  Gatti  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  London,  March  2,  1931  (86 

performances). 
Revived  by  Tennent  Plays  Ltd.  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  October  11, 

1944  (no  performances  in  repertory). 


CHARACTERS 

Lord  Porteous 

Clive  Champion-Cheney 

Arnold  Champion  -  Cheney 
M.P 

Edward  Luton 

Lady  Catherine  Champion- 
Cheney 

Mrs.  Shenstone 

Elizabeth 

Butler 

Footman 


Haymarket,  1921 

Allan  Aynesworth 
E.  Holman  Clark 

Ernest  Thesiger 
Leon  Quartermaine 

Lottie  Venne 
Tonie  Edgar  Bruce 
Fay  Compton 
W.  W.  Palmer 
Cecil  Trouncer 

E.  Holman  Clark 
Set:  Juan  Sackman 


Vaudeville,  1931 

Allan  Aynesworth 
Nigel  Playfair 

Frank  Vosper 
Peter  Hannen 

Athene  Seyler 
Violet  Campbell 
Celia  Johnson 
Bryan  Powley 
Noel  Cortland 


Haymarket,  1944 

Leslie  Banks 
Cecil  Trouncer 

John  Gielgud 
Patrick  Crean 

Yvonne  Arnaud 
Dorothy  Lane 
Rosalie  Crutchley 
Francis  Drake 
John  Blatchley 


Producer  .  .  .  .  .  .      E.  Holman  Clark  Raymond  Massey         William  Armstrong 

Designers  . .  . .  -       . .     Set:  Juan  Sackman      Laurence  Irving  Sybil  Colefax  and 

John  Fowler 
Costumes:  H.  W.  Luker 

SCENE    :  The  Drawing-room  at  Aston-Adey,  Arnold  Champion- Cheney's  House  in  Dorset. 

ACT      I:  Morning. 

ACT     II:  The  Afternoon.   Two  Days  Later. 

ACT  III:  Evening.   The  Same  Day. 

TIME      :  The  Present. 

During  the  run  of  the  first  production,  Henry  Kendall  replaced  Leon  Quartermaine  and  Muriel 

Alexander  replaced  Fay  Compton. 
The  revival  at  the  Haymarket  was  set  in  the  period  of  1912.    It  was  produced  in  John  Gielgud 's 

Repertory  Season  and  was  played  with  Hamlet  and  Love  for  Love. 

SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I :  Arnold  Champion -Cheney,  a  rising  politician  whose  hobby  is  interior  decorating, 
is  adjusting  the  furniture  in  the  drawing-room  of  Aston-Adey,  his  country  place  in 
Dorset.  He  is  upset,  having  learned  that  his  father  has  arrived  back  unexpectedly 
from  abroad.  This  is  most  embarrassing,  since  Arnold's  mother,  Lady  Kitty,  who 
eloped  thirty  years  previously,  is  coming  to  Aston-Adey  with  her  lover,  Lord  Porteous. 
Arnold  himself  judges  her  severely,  but  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  stands  up  for  her  and 
begs  him  to  treat  her  kindly. 

Clive  Champion- Cheney,  Arnold's  father,  strolls  in,  and  is  introduced  to  two 
guests  who  have  been  invited  to  ease  the  tension  of  the  forthcoming  visit,  Mrs. 
Shenstone  (Anna),  and  young  Edward  Luton  (Teddie).  Clive  invites  himself  to 
lunch — to  the  dismay  of  Arnold  and  Elizabeth,  who  are  expecting  their  visitors  to 
arrive  any  minute.  The  others  leave  him  with  Elizabeth,  who  tells  him  that  Lady 
Kitty  is  coming,  whereupon  he  agrees  to  go  back  to  lunch  at  his  own  cottage.  Elizabeth 
questions  him  about  his  ex-wife,  whom  she  imagines  as  a  frail,  beautiful  old  lady  with 
white  hair,  dressed  in  black  silk  and  old  lace. 
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Immediately  Clive  has  gone,  Teddie  seizes  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  Elizabeth. 
He  is  a  planter,  who  is  shortly  returning  to  Malaya,  and  he  tells  her  about  the  life 
out  there,  describing  his  house,  with  its  beautiful  view  and  garden  of  tropical  flowers. 
Suddenly  he  blurts  out:  "  Do  you  know  that  I  am  awfully  in  love  with  you?  "  She 
takes  the  revelation  calmly,  indicating  that  she  reciprocates  his  feelings,  and  they  are 
still  gazing  silently  at  each  other  when  Arnold  announces  that  the  visitors  have 
arrived. 

Lady  Kitty,  to  Elizabeth's  disappointment,  is  a  gay  little  chatterbox  with  dyed 
red  hair,  painted  cheeks,  and  extravagantly  youthful  clothes.  Her  lover — who  at  the 
time  of  their  elopement  had  been  a  handsome  young  man,  already  spoken  of  as  a 
future  Prime  Minister — is  now  gruff,  bald  and  elderly.  Having  first  hailed  Teddie 
as  her  son,  Lady  Kitty  flings  her  arms  round  Arnold's  neck,  declaring  that  she  would 
have  "  known  him  anywhere  ".  She  babbles  on  happily,  unconscious  of  tension,  till 
the  butler  announces  lunch,  then  discovers  that  she  has  mislaid  her  lipstick.  She  is 
just  sending  Lord  Porteous  to  look  for  it  when  Clive  brings  it  in.  Porteous  is  the  first 
to  recognise  him.  He  explains  that,  finding  nothing  ready  for  him  at  the  cottage, 
he  has  come  back  after  all.  They  carry  off  the  situation  with  well-bred  ease,  and  all 
go  in  to  lunch  together. 

ACT  II:  Porteous,  Kitty,  Anna  and  Teddie  are  playing  bridge,  while  Clive  talks  to 
Elizabeth  about  Arnold's  political  career,  with  interpolations  from  Kitty.  Her 
inattention  to  the  game  exasperates  Porteous,  who  breaks  up  the  bridge  four  and 
begins  to  play  patience  by  himself.  Well-meant  suggestions  from  Clive  and  Kitty 
further  annoy  him.  He  is  very  rude  to  Kitty,  who  rushes  out  in  tears.  Porteous  goes 
out  into  the  garden,  and  Elizabeth  shrewdly  hints  to  Clive  that  he  is  taking  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  fomenting  these  scenes.  They  discuss  the  change  in  Lady  Kitty  since  she 
left  him.  When  Clive  calls  her  a  silly,  worthless  woman,  Elizabeth  defends  her,  on 
the  ground  that  she  has  loved  deeply.  Whereupon  he  remarks  that  there  is  now  nothing 
lovable  in  Porteous — a  grumpy,  sodden  old  fellow  with  false  teeth.  Rather  pointedly 
he  tells  Elizabeth  that  Kitty  and  Porteous  have  ruined  each  other.  Then  he  goes  out, 
leaving  her  with  Teddie,  who  has  just  entered.  They  wonder  how  much  he  has 
guessed. 

Teddie  asks  Elizabeth  to  come  with  him  when  he  leaves  next  day.  She  agrees, 
but  says  she  must  tell  Arnold  first — not  write  him  a  note,  as  Lady  Kitty  did  to  his 
father.  They  go  out  as  Arnold  and  Lady  Kitty  enter,  separately,  for  tea.  It  is  her 
first  chance  of  an  intimate  talk  with  her  son.  He  is  polite  and  distant,  and  she  has  not 
penetrated  his  reserve  when  Clive  comes  in,  and  Arnold,  disturbed  at  Porteous' 
suggestion  that  one  of  his  antique  chairs  is  a  fake,  goes  to  get  a  book  that  will  disprove  it. 

Clive,  Porteous  and  Kitty  talk  about  the  past,  and  once  again  Clive  adroitly 
promotes  a  quarrel.  Porteous  goes  out  in  a  huff,  while  Kitty  sounds  Clive  to  see  if  he 
will  take  her  back.  He  declines  civilly  on  the  ground:  "  I  love  old  wine,  old  friends, 
and  old  books,  but  I  like  young  women." 

Returning  with  his  book,  Arnold  finds  Elizabeth  alone.  He  takes  her  to  task  for 
her  lack  of  interest  in  his  show-place,  and  this  enables  her  to  suggest  that,  as  they 
have  so  little  in  common,  she  had  better  leave  him.  He  does  not  take  this  seriously, 
merely  saying  that,  if  she  is  bored,  he  will  go  to  Paris  with  her  for  a  holiday.  When 
she  tells  him  outright  that  she  loves  Teddie  Luton  and  wants  a  divorce,  he  bursts 
out  laughing  and  flatly  refuses.  He  sends  for  Teddie  and,  in  front  of  Elizabeth,  tells 
him  to  leave  at  once,  declaring  that  he  will  not  compromise  his  own  career  either  by 
divorcing  Elizabeth  or  by  letting  her  divorce  him. 

ACT  III:  As  the  curtain  rises,  Clive  is  concluding  some  advice  to  his  son  on  how  to 
tackle  the  situation.  When  the  others  come  in  (Porteous  and  Kitty  still  not  on  speaking 
terms),  he  shows  Elizabeth  an  album  with  the  photograph  of  a  sweet  and  lovely  young 
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woman  whom  she  does  not  recognise.  He  tells  her  that  it  is  Lady  Kitty,  thirty-five 
years  ago.  At  the  sight  of  it,  Kitty  bursts  into  tears,  and  her  genuine  distress  moves 
Porteous  into  making  up  the  quarrel.  They  agree  that  the  place  is  getting  on  their 
nerves,  and  that  they  had  better  go  abroad  again. 

When  it  comes  to  making  up  a  four  for  bridge,  Teddie's  absence  is  noticed.  Clive 
tells  Kitty  the  reason,  asking  her  to  dissuade  Elizabeth  from  running  away.  A  letter 
is  brought  to  Elizabeth  from  the  inn  where  Teddie  is  staying.  Lady  Kitty  tells  her 
very  seriously  just  what  it  would  entail  if  she  were  to  go  with  him :  the  old  friends 
who  would  cut  her,  the  cosmopolitan  riff-raff  who  would  be  their  only  associates, 
the  insecurity  of  knowing  that  he  might  leave  her  at  any  minute,  the  tragedy  of 
love  turning  to  indifference. 

After  this,  primed  by  his  father,  Arnold  tells  Elizabeth  that  she  is  free  to  do  as  she 
wishes — he  will  let  her  divorce  him,  and  will  pay  her  an  allowance  of  £2,000  a  year. 
In  face  of  this  generosity,  Elizabeth  feels  that  she  is  in  honour  bound  to  stay,  and 
she  tells  Teddie  so  when  he  comes  back  for  an  answer  to  his  letter.  Lady  Kitty  and 
Porteous  both  urge  Elizabeth  not  to  go,  but  Teddie  pleads  so  eloquently  that  she  is 
swept  off  her  feet.  Porteous  sportingly  offers  to  lend  Teddie  his  car,  Kitty  puts  her 
cloak  round  Elizabeth's  shoulders,  and  they  elope — just  as  they  are.  Wondering 
what  will  happen  to  them,  Porteous  affirms  that  no  one  can  learn  by  the  experience 
of  others:  "  If  we  made  rather  a  hash  of  things,  perhaps  it  was  because  we  were  rather 
trivial  people.  You  can  do  anything  in  this  world  if  you're  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences,  and  consequences  depend  on  character." 

Clive  enters,  delighted  with  himself  for  having  "  settled  the  hash  "  of  Mr.  Edward 
Luton:  Arnold  has  followed  his  advice  to  offer  Elizabeth  her  freedom,  knowing  that 
a  woman  will  always  sacrifice  herself  if  given  the  chance.  He  is  chuckling  over  his  own 
cleverness  when  the^  sound  of  a  car  driving  away  comes  to  their  ears.  The  others, 
knowing  more  than  he  does,  join  in  the  laughter. 


The  critic  in  The  Times,  March  4,  1921,  wrote: 

"  If  a  young  wife  finds  that  she  has  nothing  in  common  with  her  prig  of  a  husband, 
and  that  there  is  another  man  who  loves  her  and  whom,  she  feels,  she  could  love,  will  she 
do  well  to  make  a  '  bolt '  of  it,  or  not? 

"  Well,  it  all  depends,  says,  in  effect,  Mr.  Maugham.  Our  happiness  depends  less 
on  what  we  do  than  on  what  we  are.  If  we  are  rather  frivolous  people,  like  Lady  Catherine 
and  Lord  Porteous,  who  made  a  bolt  of  it  thirty  years  ago,  we  shall  probably  come,  as 
they  do,  to  wish  they  hadn't.  Lady  Catherine  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  woman  to  like 
being  '  cut '  by  nice  people.  She  has  now  come  to  dyed  hair  and  a  lipstick.  She  can  call 
Lord  Porteous  a  brute,  and  not  seldom  has  occasion  so  to  call  him.  For  him  all  the 
romance  of  the  liaison  has  long  been  over.  He  is  now  simply  a  testy,  crochety  old  gentle- 
man who  makes  himself  a  nuisance  at  the  bridge  table.  Yet  the  pair,  if  no  Darby  and 
Joan,  cherish  some  remnant  of  the  old  affection.  Really,  we  think  they  do  pretty  well 
together,  whatever  they  may  say.  Things  might  have  been  worse.  We  cannot  quite 
regard  them  as  an  awful  warning  to  intending  '  bolters  '. 

"  Yet  they  seem  to  think  themselves  a  warning,  and  offer  to  act  as  one,  to  the  young 
Elizabeth  and  Edward,  who  are  contemplating  a  bolt.  These  are  two  very  simple,  direct, 
frank,  young  people  who  have  just  fallen  in  love  and  feel  sure  of  one  another.  Their 
declaration  scene  is  one  of  Mr.  Maugham's  happiest  inventions.  There  is  no  kiss.  They 
both  deprecate  sentiment.  Young  Edward  can  say  little  more  than  that  he  is  a  business- 
man and  must  be  taken  seriously.  Elizabeth  gives  a  little  sob  and  calls  him  an  owl.  He 
retorts  that  she  is  a  sentimental  idiot.  But  they  never  doubt  their  love — nor  do  you.  It 
is  a  very  subtle  scene,  all  nuances  and  reticences,  indicating  the  deepest  passion  in  the 
timid,  awkward  avoidance  of  its  expression;  and  it  is  played  with  finished  art  by  Miss 
Fay  Compton  and  Mr.  Leon  Quartermaine. 
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"  Elizabeth's  next  step  is  to  tell  her  prig  of  a  husband  (Mr.  Ernest  Thesiger)  all 
about  it.  Apparently  he  has  read  his  Ibsen,  or  Mr.  Maugham  has  for  him,  for  he  adopts 
the  artful  device  of  the  husband  in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  the  device  of  generously 
offering  the  wife  free  liberty  to  bolt.  It  nearly  succeeds.  Elizabeth,  in  a  revulsion  of 
feeling,  is  almost  resolved  to  '  chuck '  Edward  and  '  stick  it  out '  with  her  husband. 
She  calls  in  the  elderly  bolters  (Miss  Lottie  Venne  and  Mr.  Aynesworth — need  we  say 
more?)  to  help  her,  by  their  awful  example.  But  love — once  more — omnia  vincit.  For  it  is 
love,  as  Edward  frankly  points  out,  that  he  is  offering  her,  not  happiness:  love,  with  its 
trials,  its  inevitable  misunderstandings,  its  quarrels.  Well,  that  settles  it.  The  pair 
decide  to  bolt,  awful  examples  notwithstanding — and  the  awful  examples  lend  them 
their  car  to  bolt  in.  It  is,  of  course,  a  '  bold  '  ending — too  bold,  apparently,  for  some 
orthodox  moralists  in  the  gallery  last  night — but  approved,  we  think,  by  the  more 
mundane  majority  in  the  house.  That  is  to  say,  they  approved  the  solution  as  the  right 
one  to  the  case  as  Mr.  Maugham  had  put  it  to  them.  For  Mr.  Maugham  knows  how  to 
put  a  difficult  case  in  the  theatre:  none  better.  Approve  ethically  or  not,  you  must 
approve  aesthetically.  The  orthodox  moralist  may  protest,  but  he  cannot  but  have  enjoyed 
a  very  brilliant  comedy.    II  ne  faut  pas  chicaner  son  plaisir. 

"  The  brilliant  comedy  is  brilliantly  played.  We  have  spoken  of  the  quartet  who  play 
the  young  bolters  and  the  bolters  who  are  not  so  young  as  they  were.  They  could  not  be 
bettered:  Miss  Lottie  Venne  is  particularly  delightful,  though  she  is  called  upon  for 
unaccustomed  passages  of  seriousness.  Mr.  Thesiger  plays  the  husband  with  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  distinction  in  the  ludicrous  that  is  his  secret.  There  is  an  older  husband  in  the 
play,  this  one's  father,  in  fact,  the  victim  of  the  elderly  bolters  as  his  son  is  of  the  younger 
pair.  He  is  played  with  quiet  humour  and  skill  in  weaving  a  '  character  '  out  of  a  few 
hints  by  Mr.  Holman  Clark.  There  are  fewer  examples  of  wit  for  its  own  sake  than  are 
usual  in  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Maugham.  But  we  must  quote  one:  '  London  society  is 
insincere.'  '  Yes,  but  sincerity  in  society  would  be  like  an  iron  girder  in  a  house  of  cards.'  " 

NOTES 

In  his  Preface  to  the  Collected  Plays,  Vol.  IV  (1932),  Maugham  says: 

"  The  Circle  is  generally  thought  the  best  play  I  have  written.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  device  suggested  by  Clive  Champion- Cheney  to  his  son  to  prevent  Elizabeth 
running  away  not  very  happy.  I  should  have  liked  at  that  point  a  more  substantial  and 
dramatic  invention." 

The  first  night  of  the  play  in  London  was  sensational,  as  the  gallery  booed  for  what 
must  have  been  the  first  time  at  one  of  Maugham's  plays.  The  opinions  of  the  house  were 
sharply  divided,  as  is  pointed  out  by  The  Times  critic. 

The  play  was  first  published  in  1921  (Heinemann). 

FILM  VERSIONS 

The  play  was  filmed  in  America  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  in  1925.  It  was  directed 
by  Frank  Borzage. 

CAST 
Lord  Porteous         . .         . .         . .         . .     George  Fawcett 


Clive  Champion- Cheney 

Arnold  Champion- Cheney 

Edward  Luton 

Lady  Catherine  Champion- Cheney 

Mrs.  Shenstone 

Elizabeth 

Butler  (Dorker) 

It  was  remade  in  America  under  the  title  of  Strictly   Unconventional  by  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  in  1930,  and  directed  by  David  Burton. 


Alec  B.  Francis 
Creighton  Hale 
Malcolm  McGregor 
Eugenie  Besserer 
Eulalie  Jansen 
Eleanor  Boardman 
Otto  Hoffman 
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CAST 

Lord  Porteous        

Clive  Champion- Cheney 
Arnold  Champion- Cheney 

Edward  Luton        

Lady  Catherine  Champion- Cheney 
Mrs.  (Anna)  Shenstone 

Elizabeth 

Butler 
Footman 


Ernest  Torrence 
Lewis  Stone 
Tyrrell  Davis 
Paul  Cavanagh 
Alison  Skipworth 
Mary  Forbes 
Catherine  Dale  Owen 
Wilfred  Noy 
William  O'Brien 
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THE  UNKNOWN 

A   PLAY   IN   THREE   ACTS 
{Written  in  1920) 

First  Presented  by  Viola  Tree  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre,  London,  August  9,  1920; 
transferred  to  the  Lyric  Theatre,  London,  September  20,  1920  (77  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

Aldwych,  1920 

Colonel  Wharton    . . 

Charles  V.  France 

Major  Wharton  (John) 

Basil  Rathbone 

Mrs.  Wharton 

Lady  Tree 

Mrs.  Littlewood 

Haidee  Wright 

Rev.  Norman  Poole  . . 

H.  R.  Hignett 

Mrs.  Poole 

Lena  Halliday 

Sylvia  Bullough 

Ellen  O'Malley 

Dr.  Macfarlane 

Clarence  Blakiston 

Kate 

Gwendolen  Floyd 

The  Cook 

Daisy  England 

Producers 

Viola  Tree  and 

Wallett  Waller 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Manor  House,  Stour,  in  the  County 

of  Kent. 

ACT      I :     Monday  Afternoon. 

ACT     II:     Wednesday  Afternoon. 

ACT  III:     A  Week  Later. 

TIME      :     The  Present. 

SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I:  In  the  drawing-room  of  the  Manor  House,  Colonel  Wharton's  residence  at 
Stour,  shortly  after  the  First  World  War,  Mrs.  Wharton  is  giving  her  maid  Kate 
instructions  about  buying  the  meat  for  lunch.  Her  husband,  a  frail-looking,  elderly 
man,  comes  in,  and  they  talk  about  their  son  John  (Major  Wharton),  who  has  just 
come  home  after  four  years  of  war  service,  during  which  he  won  the  M.C.  and  D.S.O. 
and  was  dangerously  wounded.  They  assume  he  will  now  marry  Sylvia  Bullough, 
to  whom  he  has  been  engaged  for  seven  years. 

The  Vicar's  wife,  Mrs.  Poole,  comes  to  call.  She  praises  Sylvia's  devotion  to  her 
bedridden  mother.  Then  she  mentions  that  the  Vicar  was  surprised  and  disappointed 
that  John  did  not  stay  for  the  Communion  Service  after  church  on  Sunday.  They 
are  still  discussing  this  when  John  and  Sylvia  come  in  together.   The  girl  innocently 
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reveals  that  Colonel  Wharton  has  been  visiting  a  specialist  and  is  due  to  see  another 
doctor  shortly — news  which  startles  and  distresses  John. 

The  Rev.  Norman  Poole  also  drops  in  to  see  John,  congratulating  him  on  his 
war  service  and  his  decorations.  He  mentions  a  parishioner,  Mrs.  Littlewood,  just 
back  from  Boulogne,  where  she  had  gone  to  see  her  dying  son.  They  all  resolve  to  be 
very  nice  to  her — one  son  has  already  been  killed,  and  now  she  is  all  alone  and  must 
be  prostrated  with  grief. 

Consequently,  everyone  is  taken  aback  when  Mrs.  Littlewood,  not  in  mourning, 
calls  to  ask  Mrs.  Wharton  to  come  and  play  bridge,  and  suggests  that  she  will  get  up  a 
tennis  party  for  Sylvia  and  John.  When  the  Vicar  asks  solicitously  if  she  was  very 
tired  after  her  journey,  as  she  did  not  come  to  church  on  Sunday,  she  replies  candidly : 
"  No.  I  didn't  come.  I  thought  it  would  bore  me."  On  her  way  home,  she  says,  she 
stayed  a  couple  of  nights  in  Town,  went  with  a  friend  to  the  Empire,  and  saw  George 
Robey.  Asked  if  she  was  in  time  to  see  her  son  alive,  she  answers,  "  No.  He  was 
dead,  poor  child/'  and  then,  with  a  few  casual  words  and  a  smile  to  the  company, 
she  takes  her  leave. 

They  are  all  profoundly  shocked  by  her  attitude.  Some  of  them  think  her  heartless; 
others  opine  that  the  shock  has  turned  her  brain.  John  alone  declares  that  she  does 
not  strike  him  as  being  either  callous  or  mad.  He  dismisses  the  matter  and  begins 
to  talk  about  his  wedding  to  Sylvia,  proposing  to  get  a  special  licence,  so  that  they  can 
be  married  the  following  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Wharton  brings  up  John's  absence  from  the  Communion  Service,  and  tries 
to  persuade  him  to  come  with  her  during  the  week.  He  tries  to  put  her  off  lightly, 
but  when  she  insists  he  tells  her  outright,  in  Sylvia's  presence,  that  he  has  lost  his 
faith.  Asked  why,  in  that  case,  he  came  to  church  at  all,  he  replies  that  it  was  an  act 
of  courtesy  to  them. 

A  long  theological  argument  between  John,  his  parents  and  Sylvia  is  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Macfarlane,  who  has  come  to  tell  Colonel  Wharton  the 
result  of  the  specialist's  diagnosis.  He  wishes  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Wharton  alone,  but 
the  Colonel  insists  on  hearing  the  truth,  and  is  told  that  he  may  die  at  any  moment. 
Though  he  has  boasted  to  his  son  that,  through  all  his  campaigns,  his  religious 
convictions  have  kept  him  from  feeling  fear,  now  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  death 
he  is  afraid. 

ACT  II :  John  and  his  mother  are  having  an  intimate  talk — during  which  he  makes  her 
admit  that  she  knows  his  father  fears  to  die  and  that  she  has  sent  for  the  Vicar  to 
console  him — when  Mrs.  Littlewood  is  announced.  As  a  wedding  present,  she  has 
brought  John  a  pearl  tie-pin  that  had  belonged  to  her  dead  son.  Mrs.  Wharton  tries 
to  express  her  sympathy,  but  is  successfully  stalled  off. 

Sylvia  arrives,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Pooles  come  to  call.  They  are  rather 
cold  with  Mrs.  Littlewood.  It  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  Mrs.  Wharton  has  invited 
the  Vicar  to  talk  to  her  husband ;  but  the  Colonel  will  have  none  of  it.  He  wants  to 
die  "  like  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier  ",  not  to  be  molly-coddled  out  of  the  world  like 
an  old  woman,  and  he  welcomes  Mrs.  Littlewood's  suggestion  that  he  might  prefer 
to  play  piquet  with  her. 

The  Vicar  asks  Mrs.  Littlewood  why  she  has  twice  refused  to  see  him.  She  says 
she  doesn't  want  his  sympathy.  Nettled  at  this,  he  remarks  that  her  callous  behaviour 
in  holding  parties  and  playing  cards  with  her  friends  when  her  son  is  only  just  dead 
is  a  scandal  to  the  parish.  She  replies  that,  since  her  sons  were  all  the  world  to  her 
and  are  now  gone,  she  has  stepped  aside  from  life :  everything  seems  unreal  to  her — so 
why  should  she  not  play  bridge?  And  she  settles  down  to  her  game  of  piquet  with 
the  Colonel. 

When  Dr.  Macfarlane  calls,  the  Vicar  asks  him  why  he  never  comes  to  church. 
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"  Because,  after  repeated  experiment,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  I  am  not  a 
whit  the  better  for  it "  is  the  pertinent  reply.  This  leads  to  a  disquisition  on  sin  and 
eternal  punishment,  in  which  John  and  the  doctor  more  than  hold  their  own  against 
the  Vicar  and  the  ladies.  Eventually,  the  Vicar  states  that  the  war  was  due  to  "  the 
loving-kindness  of  God,  who  wishes  to  purify  the  nation  by  suffering:  to  err  is 
human,  to  forgive  divine  ". 

"  And  who  is  going  to  forgive  God?  "  asks  Mrs.  Littlewood.  She  points  out  that 
she  has  been  a  good  woman  all  her  life,  and  has  brought  up  her  sons  to  be  upright  and 
God-fearing  men.  Now  both  of  them  have  been  taken  and  she  is  left  to  a  lonely 
old  age :  she  has  been  cheated,  and  she  will  not  forgive  God  for  it.  And  with  this  she 
goes  out,  leaving  the  others  in  a  state  of  consternation. 

They  then  again  attack  John,  who  finds,  to  his  disgust,  that  Sylvia  has  been  dis- 
cussing his  views  with  the  Vicar.  He  states  frankly  that  he  has  not  believed  in  God 
since  his  best  friend  was  killed — a  man  who  loved  life  and  excelled  in  everything. 
Challenged  by  the  Vicar  to  say  what  is  the  meaning  of  life,  he  replies  that  it  is  like  a 
large  jigsaw  puzzle,  out  of  which  we  can  make  a  design  which  is  intricate,  dignified 
and  beautiful:  "  And  death  at  one  stroke  completes  and  destroys  it." 

Sylvia  at  this  point  announces  that  she  will  not  marry  him:  she  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  unbelieving  husband  will  not  make  a  satisfactory  father  for  the 
children  she  hopes  to  have.  They  are  still  arguing  when  Colonel  Wharton  collapses 
and  is  taken  off  to  bed  by  his  wife  and  the  doctor.  The  Pooles  then  say  goodbye, 
leaving  John  and  Sylvia  alone.  She  takes  off  her  engagement  ring  and  returns  it  to 
him,  and  he  drops  it  into  the  fire. 

ACT  IJI:  Sylvia,  on  her  way  to  early  service,  calls  in  for  news  of  the  Colonel,  and  is 
told  by  Mrs.  Wharton  that  he  has  died  in  the  night,  comforted  by  the  Sacrament  and 
the  Vicar's  prayers.  -  John,  who  has  gone  out  for  a  walk,  has  not  yet  heard  the  news, 
and  Mrs.  Wharton  asks  Sylvia  to  break  it  to  him.  When  he  comes  in,  however,  Sylvia 
conceals  the  fact  that  his  father  is  dead.  She  merely  reproaches  him  for  troubling  the 
old  man's  mind  and  disturbing  his  faith,  thereby  making  him  afraid  to  die.  John's 
refusal  to  take  Holy  Communion,  she  declares,  is  the  chief  thing  preying  on  his  father's 
mind,  and,  through  his  affection,  she  persuades  him,  against  his  conscience,  to  go  to 
the  service,  which  is  still  in  progress. 

Mrs.  Littlewood  calls  to  express  her  sympathy,  and  takes  part  in  a  further  discussion 
with  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Wharton  on  the  meaning  of  suffering.  Dr.  Macfarlane  says 
the  best  explanation  is  that  God  is  not  all-powerful,  but,  like  human  beings,  is  in 
constant  conflict  with  the  powers  of  suffering  and  evil:  "  When  we're  good,  we're 
buying  silver  bullets  for  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  when  we're  bad,  well,  we're  trading 
with  the  enemy." 

Returning  from  early  service,  John  finds  that  Sylvia  has  tricked  him,  since  she 
knew  all  the  time  that  his  father  was  dead.  He  is  thoroughly  disgusted  and  repelled 
by  her  action,  but,  though  he  no  longer  loves  her,  he  is  prepared  to  stand  by  his 
engagement  and  marry  her.  She  confesses  that  she  still  loves  him,  but  she  refuses  his 
offer.  Asking  him  for  the  wedding  ring  he  has  bought  for  her,  she  puts  it  on  her 
finger  and  says  she  will  be  "  the  bride  of  One  whose  love  is  never  denied  to  them  that 
seek  it  ". 

She  and  John  go  their  several  ways,  and  everyday  life  is  resumed  as  the  servants 
discuss  what  the  family  will  eat  for  lunch. 


The  critic  in  The  Times,  August  10,  1920,  wrote  after  outlining  the  plot: 

"  The  village  of  Stour,  in  Kent,  had  an  energetic  young  Vicar  who  was  prevented 
from  going  to  the  war  and  who  was  also  made  pathetically  '  interesting  '  by  a  slightly 
diseased  lung.    The  Church  Militant  was,  in  the  Reverend  Norman  Poole,  almost  the 
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Church  Pugnacious.  That  the  simple,  hearty  fellow  always  said  '  our  brave  lads  at  the 
Front '  when  he  meant  soldiers  we  took  for  granted ;  but  he  was  exceptional  in  the 
fervour  with  which,  in  and  out  of  season,  he  attacked  the  religious  beliefs  of  his  parish- 
ioners, should  they  not  happen  to  agree  perfectly  with  his  own. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  gentlefolk  of  Stour  gave  every  excuse  to  their  Vicar 
and  to  his  tactless,  good-hearted  wife.  They  seemed  to  like  talking  about  their  faith  and 
their  souls  and  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  their  religion  in  the  drawing-room  over  the 
tea-cups.  There  was  old  Colonel  Wharton,  a  Christian  of  the  true  soldierly  type,  '  an 
honest,  upright,  God-fearing  gentleman  '.  There  was  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  fluffy, 
soulful  kind,  who  maundered  in  sing-song  about  the  '  dear  Vicar ',  and  tried  to  behave 
as  if  she  wasn't  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  woman.  There  was  Miss  Sylvia 
Bullough,  a  devoted  sister  in  the  Church.  With  all  these,  of  course,  the  Rev.  Norman 
Poole  was  perfectly  safe.  And  his  safety  encouraged  him  to  attack — not,  indeed,  wary 
old  Dr.  Macfarlane,  who  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  though  he  had  shirked  church  for 
twenty-five  years,  but  two  other  '  brands  '  which  might  be  plucked  from  the  burning. 

"  One  of  these  brands  scorched  his  fingers  badly.  Mrs.  Littlewood,  a  widow,  came 
back  from  the  deathbed  of  her  last  surviving  son  in  France  to  tell  the  people  of  Stour 
how  much  she  had  enjoyed  the  music-halls  in  London,  and  how  pleasantly  she  looked 
forward  to  giving  parties  in  her  great  and  now  empty  house.  And  when  they  began 
'  going  on  at  her  '  about  her  heartlessness  and  want  of  faith,  she  said  she  would  rather 
play  piquet  with  old  Colonel  Wharton  than  discuss  her  love  and  her  religion.  And  when 
still  they  went  on  at  her  she  sprang  up  suddenly  from  the  card-table  with  a  thrilling  cry: 
'  And  who  will  forgive  God? ' 

"  That,  of  course,  was  Fitzgerald's  Omar  put  into  Mr.  Maugham's  prose: 

"  '  For  all  the  sin  wherewith  the  face  of  man 

Is  blackened,  Man's  forgiveness  give — and  take !  ' 

"  But  Mrs.  Littlewood  spoke  it  with  all  the  force  of  her  being;  and  later,  when  she  '  went 
on  '  a  bit  on  her  own  account  at  the  Vicar  and  his  supporters,  she  gave  me  the  most 
dramatic  and  exciting  moment  in  the  whole  play. 

"  Mrs.  Littlewood  was  acted  by  Miss  Haidee  Wright.  You  can  imagine  the  shock  of 
that  sudden  outcry,  the  intensity  of  passion  with  which  her  tale  of  misery  and  brave 
despair  came  hissing  through  her  all  but  clenched  teeth.  And  at  the  close  of  that  act 
the  audience  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they  had  Miss  Wright  before  the  curtain  and 
thundered  their  applause  at  her. 

"  The  other  brand  was  Colonel  Wharton's  son,  young  Major  Wharton,  home  on  a 
few  days'  leave  from  the  war  and  on  the  eve  of  marriage  to  Miss  Sylvia  Bullough.  This 
part  of  the  story  is  less  clear-cut  than  the  episode  of  Mrs.  Wharton  [sic :  ?  Mrs.  Littlewood], 
less  susceptible  of  thrilling  dramatic  treatment.  Major  Wharton  is  not  by  any  means  an 
atheist,  as  the  Vicar  calls  him;  but  after  a  year  or  two  of  real  war  he  cannot  any  longer 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Rev.  Norman  Poole.  And  though  he  will  go  to  church 
to  please  his  people,  he  will  not  take  the  Holy  Communion.  The  Vicar  talks  and  talks, 
his  wife  chips  in  with  a  rough  hand,  Mrs.  Wharton  coos  and  bridles,  the  Colonel  blusters 
a  little.  The  unhappy  youth  is  forced  to  discuss  in  public  subjects  which  he  prefers  to 
keep  to  himself.  None  can  make  him  give  way.  Then  Sylvia  tries  her  hand.  First,  she 
declares  that  she  will  not  marry  him.  Then,  intoxicated  with  the  luxury  of  woe,  she 
plays  upon  him  as  dirty  a  trick  as  can  be  imagined.  She  cheats  him  into  taking  the 
Holy  Communion.  When  he  comes  back  from  acting  the  lie  to  find  that  he  has  been 
meanly  tricked,  Sylvia  hugs  his  cold  rage  and  his  hot  shame  to  her  bosom  with  glee. 
She  has  now  a  glut  of  misery.  She  has  sacrified  everything,  including  her  own  honour 
and  her  lover's,  to  her  ideal,  and  henceforth  she  can  live  in  radiant  and  unrelieved  woe. 

"Well,  there  are  people  like  Sylvia  Bullough;  but  they  are  unpleasant  company. 
And  there  are  people  like  the  Rev.  Norman  Poole,  but  we  are  glad  to  get  away  from  them 
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in  the  drawing-room.  To  set  against  these  worthy  but  tiresome  people,  Mr.  Maugham 
can  give  us  no  one  but  young  Wharton;  and  he,  good  fellow  though  he  was,  did  not  take 
us  very  far,  either  in  sentimental  or  in  intellectual  interest.  There  was  no  one  in  the  play 
(not  even  old  Dr.  Macfarlane,  with  his  Wellsian  deity)  who  could  be  said  to  have  '  come 
through  ' — no  one,  though  the  play  is  strongly  anti-clerical,  who  could  give  us  a  view  of 
life  to  set  against  that  of  the  clerical  party.  To  anyone  who  has  read  and  thought  at  all 
seriously  about  these  things,  most  of  the  argument  to  and  fro  must  seem  a  little  shallow; 
to  all  who  have  not,  it  must  seem  more  than  a  little  dull  and  lacking  in  drama.  Yet  so 
devoid  are  most  plays  of  anything  like  thought  that  Mr.  Maugham's  new  play  seemed  at 
moments  extraordinarily  interesting ;  and  we  would  gladly  have  sat  out  a  far  duller  play 
for  the  sake  of  that  outburst  of  Miss  Haidee  Wright. 

"  Lady  Tree  was  all  herself  as  Mrs.  Wharton.  Miss  Ellen  O'Malley  played  Sylvia 
Bullough  with  fine  conviction.  Mr.  Hignett  did  wonders  of  tact  in  the  part  of  the  Vicar, 
and  Mr.  Charles  V.  France  was  never  so  dear  and  so  real  an  old  fellow  as  when,  faced 
with  certain  death  from  a  painful  disease,  the  brave  Colonel  loses  his  nerve  and  is  afraid 
to  die.  Mr.  Basil  Rathbone  managed  to  keep  young  Wharton  a  convincing  and  engaging 
young  man,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Blakiston  sees  the  sly  humour  of  old  Dr.  Macfarlane/' 

NOTES 

In  his  Preface  to  the  Collected  Plays,  Vol.  VI,  1934,  Maugham  says: 
"  The  Unknown  was  produced  immediately  after  the  First  World  War,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  helped  it  to  a  certain  success.  I  could  not  anticipate  it,  for  in 
performance  it  turned  out  to  have  an  error  of  construction  that  I  had  not  seen.  I  took 
up  again  in  it  an  idea  I  had  used  many  years  before  in  a  forgotten  novel  called  The  Hero, 
and  the  drama  I  saw  in  my  mind's  eye  lay  in  the  conflict  between  two  persons  who  loved 
one  another  and  were  divided  by  the  simple  piety  of  the  one  and  the  lost  faith  of  the  other. 
But  to  my  surprise,  it  appeared  in  representation  that  the  drama  lay  in  the  arguments  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  and  not  at  all  in  the  personal  relations  of  the  characters.  The 
result  was  that  the  play  came  to  an  end  with  the  second  act ;  the  third  consequently  was 
meaningless  and  there  was  no  trick  or  device  I  could  think  of  that  could  make  it 
significant." 

The  play  was  first  published  in  1920  (Heinemann). 
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A   PLAY   IN    SEVEN    SCENES 
(Written  in  1922) 

First  Presented  by  George  Grossmith  and  J.  A.  E.  Malone  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London,  September  2,  1922  (209  performances). 

His  Majesty's,  1922 
Henry  Kendall 
Ivor  Barnard 
Malcolm  Keen 
Marie  Ault 
Basil  Rathbone 
Meggie  Albanesi1 
C.  V.  France 


CHARACTERS 
Harold  Knox 
Wu  (a  Chinese  Servant) 
Henry  Anderson 
The  Amah 
George  Conway 
Daisy 
Lee  Tai  Cheng 


1  Meggie  Albanesi  was  succeeded  by  Norah  Robinson. 
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CHARACTERS 
Sylvia  Knox 

Chinese  Merchants,  Coolies,  Mandarins,  Beggars, 
Monks,  Tourists,  Servants,  etc. 


His  Majesty' 
Ursula  Millard 


1922 


Producer 
Designer 

The  action  of  the  play  passes  in  modern  Peking. 


Norah  Robinson,  Mercia  Swin- 
burne, Marion  Lind,  Yorke 
Stephens,  Rita  Page,  Hilda 
Moss,  Kitty  Marshall,  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  Maureen  Dillon, 
Kitty  McCoy,  May  Warde, 
Kathleen  MacVeagh,  Matthew 
Forsyth,  Hugh  Dempster, 
Laurence  Ireland,  Osborn 
Adair,  Sholto  Douglas 

Basil  Dean 

George  W.  Harris 


SCENE  i 
SCENE  2: 

SCENE  3: 
SCENE  4: 

SCENE  5 
SCENE  6 
SCENE  7 
TIME 


A  Street  in  Peking.   Towards  Nightfall. 

A  Small  Veranda  on  an  Upper  Story  of  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company's 

Premises.    The  Same  Day  about  the  Same  Time. 
The  Temple  of  Fidelity  and  Virtuous  Inclination.    Afternoon.    A  Year  Later. 
The  Sitting-room  of  the  Andersons'  Apartments  in  the  Temple.    Night.    A  Few 

Days  Later. 
Courtyard  of  the  Temple.   Late  Afternoon.   A  Few  Weeks  Later. 
A  Room  in  a  Chinese  House.    Afternoon.    Some  Weeks  Later. 
In  the  Andersons'  Apartments.    Nightfall.    The  Next  Day. 
The  Present. 


SYNOPSIS 
SCENE  1 :    This  is  purely  mime  and  spectacle,  giving  the  impression  of  a  street  in 
Peking:  shops  of  all  kinds,  passing  coolies,  water-carriers,  Chinese  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  rickshaws,  a  Mongolian  caravan  with  ponies  and  camels,  etc.,  etc. 

SCENE  2 :  Harold  Knox  has  just  roused  from  a  siesta  on  the  veranda  of  his  room  on  the 
premises  of  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company  when  his  room-mate,  Harry 
Anderson,  comes  in,  followed  by  a  small,  wrinkled  Chinese  Amah,  who  has  brought 
him  a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Rathbone.  Neither  man  has  a  dollar  to  tip  her,  so  they  send 
the  servant  Wu  to  get  one;  meanwhile,  the  Amah  quietly  abstracts  Knox's  tie-pin. 
Hinting  that  he  expects  a  visitor  and  wants  Knox  to  clear  out,  Harry  tips  the  Amah 
and  gets  rid  of  her. 

George  Conway  drops  in  and  is  introduced  to  Knox.  They  discuss  a  mutual  friend 
who  has  married  a  half-caste;  both  men  strongly  disapprove,  but  Harry  unexpectedly 
stands  up  for  him,  saying  that  he  intends  to  do  likewise.  His  intended  bride  is  Mrs. 
Rathbone— the  young  widow  of  an  American— and  she  is  very  lovely,  but  her  mother 
was  Chinese.  George  strongly  discourages  him,  confessing  that  he  himself  had 
wanted  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  had  been  transferred  by  his  superiors  in  time. 

Mrs.  Rathbone  (Daisy)  comes  in,  very  beautiful  and  almost  European-looking  in 
her  smart  clothes.  At  the  sight  of  her,  George  starts,  but  they  remain  politely  chatting 
until  Knox  and  Harry  are  called  out  on  business,  leaving  them  together:  she  is  the 
woman  whom  he  once  loved,  and  he  asks  her  to  leave  Harry  alone.  He  feels  responsible 
for  Harry,  having  brought  him  out  to  China,  found  him  a  job,  and  nursed  him  through 
cholera.  Not  only  is  Daisy  a  Eurasian,  but  she  is  strongly  suspected  of  having  been  a 
spy  .  .  .  and  he  can  show  Harry  evidence  of  this.  Daisy  retorts  that,  if  she  is  rotten, 
it  is  his  own  fault:  he  first  made  love  to  her  when  she  was  a  schoolgirl  fresh  from 
England,  and  then  left  her  without  a  word  of  explanation.  After  that,  she  had  no 
heart  to  resist  when  her  mother  sold  her  to  a  rich  Chinaman.  George  tries  unsuccess- 
fully to  make  her  admit  that  she  has  lied  consistently  to  Harry:  she  was  never  married 
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to  Rathbone;  her  mother  is  not  dead,  as  she  had  assured  him,  and  she  is  twenty-seven, 
not  twenty- two.  He  begs  her  to  tell  Harry  the  exact  truth  about  herself,  but,  on  her 
threat  to  kill  herself  if  ever  he  finds  her  out,  promises  to  leave  him  in  ignorance. 

At  this  point  Harry  comes  back,  and  they  again  behave  as  polite  acquaintances. 
The  Amah  comes  to  fetch  Daisy,  who  persuades  Harry  to  take  her  into  his  service 
when  they  are  married. 

SCENE  3 :  Daisy  is  now  married  to  Harry,  and  they  are  living  in  a  house  attached  to 
the  Temple  of  Fidelity  and  Virtuous  Inclination.  She  watches  a  procession  of  Buddhist 
monks,  then  sits  on  the  steps  and  chats  to  her  Amah.  She  confesses  she  is  bored: 
Harry  gives  her  everything  she  wants,  but  she  has  found  a  year  of  marriage  interminable. 
The  Amah  produces  a  lovely  jade  necklace — a  present  from  Daisy's  former  lover, 
Lee  Tai  Chang — but  Daisy  flings  it  away  and  scolds  her  for  accepting  it. 

To  divert  her,  the  Amah  produces  a  letter  from  George  Conway,  which  Daisy 
snatches  eagerly.  However,  it  is  only  a  note,  politely  declining  a  dinner  invitation,  and 
Daisy  in  despair  says  that  she  loves  him  and  will  die  or  go  mad  if  he  continues  to 
avoid  her.  Harry's  entrance  stops  her  confidences:  the  Amah  quickly  hides  the 
letter,  while  Daisy,  pretending  a  headache,  sends  her  husband  off  to  ride  alone.  Hardly 
has  he  gone,  when  George  appears  with  a  bunch  of  orchids — a  gift  for  the  wedding- 
day  anniversary.  He  has  come,  as  he  had  intimated  in  his  note,  to  ride  with  Harry, 
and  is  surprised  to  find  him  out.  Daisy  confesses  that  she  did  not  pass  on  the  message, 
wanting  to  talk  to  George  alone.  She  asks  him  why  he  keeps  away  from  the  house, 
and  why  he  is  so  unkind  to  her.  After  sparring  for  some  time,  George  admits  that 
he  is  afraid  of  himself:  he  wants  to  be  a  loyal  friend  to  Harry,  but  he  cannot  forget 
the  past,  and  dare  not  see  Daisy  too  often.  He  hurries  out,  leaving  her  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight. 

The  Amah  brings-  in  Lee  Tai,  disguised  as  a  curio-dealer  with  gorgeous  Manchu 
dresses  for  sale.  Daisy  throws  his  necklace  back  at  him,  saying  she  loathes  him,  but 
this  only  whets  his  appetite.  He  points  out  that  marriage  with  a  white  man  will  never 
make  her  into  a  white  woman,  and  that  he  himself  could  spend  far  more  money  on 
her  and  give  her  a  far  better  time.  In  front  of  Daisy,  Lee  Tai  and  the  Amah  coolly 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  removing  Harry.  Thinking  of  George  Conway,  she  makes 
no  very  firm  protest  when  Lee  Tai  suggests  luring  him  into  an  ambush  by  cries  for 
help  outside  the  door. 

Harry's  unexpected  return  drives  the  two  Chinese  away.  He  asks  Daisy  how  she 
would  like  to  leave  Peking,  and  she,  again  with  George  in  mind,  strenuously  opposes 
the  idea.  Finding  that  he  is  transferring  to  Chungking — where  they  know  all  about 
her  affair  with  George  and  her  sale  to  Lee  Tai — she  is  aghast.  Completely  hysterical, 
she  says  she  hates  him,  and  tells  him  to  go  away.  When  the  Amah  comforts  her, 
Harry,  furious  at  this  interference,  threatens  to  have  her  thrown  into  the  street. 
Then  he  storms  off,  leaving  the  two  women  together. 

Once  more  the  Amah  brings  up  the  question  of  murdering  Harry,  which  has 
become  urgent  now  that  the  journey  to  Chungking  may  lead  to  Daisy's  exposure 
and  will  in  any  case  separate  her  from  George.  Daisy's  opposition  is  now  much 
weakened.  The  Amah  suggests  consulting  Buddha:  she  opens  the  temple  doors, 
lights  some  joss-sticks,  and  strikes  a  gong. 

Harry  comes  back  with  Lee  Tai,  whom  he  has  found  in  the  courtyard  and  from 
whom  he  has  bought  a  Manchu  dress  as  a  peace-offering  for  Daisy.  They  watch  while 
the  Amah  drops  the  two  "question  sticks"  before  the  image  of  Buddha  .  .  .  they  fall 
in  a  manner  that  signifies  "  Yes  ". 

SCENE  4:  The  Amah  is  smoking  in  the  Andersons'  sitting-room  when  Daisy  comes  in 
from  dinner,  having  left  her  husband  and  Harold  Knox  to  enjoy  their  port  together. 
She  sees  the  Amah  open  a  locked  drawer  in  Harry's  desk  with  a  skeleton  key,  take 
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out  his  revolver,  empty  it  and  replace  it.   Horrified,  she  realises  that  the  assassination 
is  planned  for  that  night. 

The  two  men  come  in,  and  Harry  reprimands  the  Amah  for  smoking  in  his  room : 
he  is  surprised  to  find  his  desk  unlocked.  Knox  apologises  for  leaving  Immediately 
after  dinner,  but  he  has  to  go  and  meet  his  sister,  who  is  arriving  from  England.  When 
he  has  gone,  Daisy,  to  please  her  husband,  puts  on  the  Manchu  dress  that  he  has 
given  her,  in  which  she  looks  beautiful  but  entirely  Chinese.  Carried  away,  Harry 
swears  that  he  worships  her  and  will  do  anything  for  her;  so  she  asks  him  once  more 
to  let  her  stay  in  Peking,  but  on  this  point  he  is  adamant. 

They  have  settled  down  to  play  chess  when  cries  for  help,  in  English,  are  heard 
outside.  As  Harry  jumps  up,  Daisy  clings  to  him  and  tries  to  prevent  him  from  going 
out,  but  he  thrusts  her  aside.  Hysterically,  she  turns  on  the  Amah,  swearing  that 
she  did  not  want  her  husband  to  be  murdered.  The  Amah  lights  a  joss-stick  and  they 
wait  in  suspense  until  the  door  opens. 

It  is  Harry,  dragging  a  coolie  whom  he  has  captured.  He  ties  the  man  up  and  goes 
to  telephone  the  police.  Meanwhile,  a  crowd  pours  into  the  courtyard :  an  apparently 
dead  man  is  carried  in  and  laid  on  the  sofa.  Snatching  away  the  cloth  that  covers  his 
face,  Daisy  sees — George.  In  her  rage  and  agony,  she  tries  to  strangle  the  Amah, 
but  Harry  returns  in  time  to  prevent  her.  "  Did  you  know  George  was  coming?  "  she 
asks.  "  Of  course  I  did.  When  I  heard  someone  shouting  in  English,  the  first  thing 
I  thought  of  was  George."  Daisy  bursts  into  hysterical  laughter,  but  pulls  herself 
together  when  George  recovers  consciousness.  He  has  been  stunned  and  stabbed 
through  the  lung,  but,  on  hearing  Harry's  story,  he  realises  what  has  happened. 
"  It's  a  very  old  Chinese  trick,"  he  tells  Harry.  "  They  just  got  the  wrong 
man." 

While  Harry  is  putting  George  to  bed,  the  Amah  seizes  the  opportunity  of  releasing 
the  prisoner.  Returning  to  find  him  gone,  Harry  turns  on  her  and  accuses  her  of 
complicity  in  the  plot.  He  threatens  to  give  her  over  to  the  police,  but,  in  face  of 
Daisy's  pleading,  agrees  merely  to  turn  her  out.  Nothing  will  move  him  from  this 
decision  until  Daisy  confesses  that  the  Amah  is,  in  fact,  her  own.  mother.  The  old 
woman  tells  him  that  she  too  was  once  a  pretty  girl,  and  Harry,  in  dismay  and  repulsion, 
realises  what  Daisy  may  one  day  become. 

SCENE  5:  George,  convalescent,  is  lying  on  a  lounge-chair  on  the  Andersons'  veranda, 
when  Harold  Knox  brings  his  sister  Sylvia  to  call.  She  is  a  charming,  unspoiled 
girl,  fresh  from  England,  with  strong  views  on  the  colour  bar,  and  has  determined 
to  make  friends  with  Daisy.  The  two  girls  go  off  together  to  see  the  temple,  and  Knox 
confides  to  George  that  he  is  not  keen  on  his  sister  being  "  very  pally  with  a  half- 
caste  ",  but  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  visit.  George  says  that  Daisy  has  behaved 
splendidly  during  his  illness— in  fact,  her  devoted  nursing  probably  saved  his  life. 
After  Knox  and  his  sister  have  left,  Daisy  confesses  that  she  doesn't  like  Sylvia: 
"  But  I'd  give  everything  in  the  world  to  be  her." 

The  Amah  brings  a  message  from  Harry  that  he  has  been  called  away  to  Tientsin 
and  cannot  get  back  until  next  day;  whereupon  George  insists  on  going  back  home — 
he  cannot  compromise  Daisy  by  staying  alone  with  her.  She  begs  him  to  admit  that 
he  loves  her — tells  him  that  he  used  to  say  her  name  over  and  over  again  in  his 
delirium,  so  that  she  dared  not  let  anyone  else  nurse  him.  At  last  he  does  confess  his 
love,  but  still  insists  that  he  intends  to  play  the  game  by  Harry.  Unable  to  break 
down  his  resolution  any  other  way,  Daisy  pretends  to  faint,  and,  when  he  lifts  her, 
puts  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kisses  him  passionately.  He  carries  her  into  the 
house,  while  the  Amah  chuckles  in  satisfaction. 

SCENE  6:  Through  the  Amah,  Daisy  has  hired  an  apartment  in  Peking  where  she  can 
receive  George  Conway.    She  is  taken  aback  when  Lee  Tai  reveals  that  he  is  her 
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landlord.  He  says  she  will  never  get  rid  of  him :  he  will  wait  until  she  is  through  with 
the  white  man  and  has  realised  that  she  is  Chinese  at  heart. 

He  is  still  talking  to  her  when  George  comes  in.  Lee  Tai  explains  that  he  is  the 
landlord,  come  to  see  about  a  leaking  roof.  In  impeccable  university  English,  he 
discourses  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  Western  and  Oriental  civilisations  until 
George  politely  turns  him  out. 

George  tells  Daisy  about  the  divorce  of  a  mutual  friend,  Mrs.  Stopfort :  he  is  glad 
that  the  co-respondent  is  going  to  do  "  the  only  decent  thing  "  and  marry  her.  After 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  his  conscience,  he  announces  that  he  is  sailing  for  Vancouver 
in  a  couple  of  days:  he  will  be  absent  about  four  months,  and  doesn't  propose  to  see 
Daisy  again  on  his  return.  After  his  departure,  Lee  Tai,  who  has  been  listening, 
says  that  the  real  reason  for  George's  scruples  is  that  he  is  engaged  to  Sylvia  Knox. 
In  her  jealous  fury,  Daisy  gives  Lee  Tai  the  letters  she  has  had  from  George,  instructing 
him  to  see  that  they  reach  her  husband  immediately. 

SCENE  7 :  Back  in  her  own  house,  Daisy  is  impatiently  awaiting  her  husband's  return. 
She  has  also  sent  an  urgent  summons  to  George.  Meantime,  Sylvia  unexpectedly 
comes  to  call.  Under  Daisy's  bantering  cross-examination,  she  admits  that  she  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  George  and  "  likes  "  him,  but  denies  that  they  are  engaged. 
Daisy  notices,  however,  that  she  has  taken  off  the  ring  that  she  used  to  wear  in  memory 
of  her  fiance  killed  in  the  war.  Just  as  Sylvia  is  leaving,  George  comes  in.  He  too 
denies  the  rumour,  but  Daisy  is  now  convinced  that  they  really  love  each  other. 

She  tells  him  about  the  letters,  pretending  that  Lee  Tai  has  sent  them  to  Harry 
out  of  spite  because  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  George,  distracted, 
insists  on  waiting  to  face  Harry.  Coolly,  Daisy  tells  him  not  to  bother — after  all,  he 
can  only  divorce  her,  and  perhaps  he  will  even  let  her  divorce  him.  In  a  flash,  George 
perceives  that  she  is  expecting  him  to  marry  her,  and  at  first  he  honourably  consents. 
On  reflection,  however,  he  wonders  how  Lee  Tai  got  the  letters,  and  at  last  forces 
Daisy  to  admit  that  she  gave  them  to  him  herself  because  she  was  jealous  of  Sylvia. 
When  he  points  out  that  marriage  with  Daisy  will  ruin  his  career,  she  says  she  is 
ready  to  live  with  him  as  his  Chinese  mistress :  she  will  make  him  opium  pipes,  and 
teach  him  the  Oriental  way  of  happiness. 

George  gets  up,  saying  he  will  pour  himself  a  drink  in  the  dining-room.  While 
she  is  preparing  to  put  on  her  Manchu  dress,  she  hears  him  lock  the  door;  then  the 
sound  of  a  shot.  The  Amah  rushes  in  and  they  try  unavailingly  to  break  down  the 
door.  They  hear  a  knocking  at  the  outer  gate  and  realise  that  Harry  has  returned. 
The  Amah  wants  to  get  Daisy  away,  but  she  refuses — she  is  not  afraid  of  her  husband. 
She  bolts  the  door  while  she  puts  on  the  dress  and  paints  her  face  Chinese-fashion; 
then  she  orders  the  Amah  to  let  him  in. 

Coming  to  challenge  her  about  the  letters,  Harry  finds  himself  confronted  by  a 
stranger — a  Chinese  woman.  Helplessly,  he  falls  on  his  knees,  burying  his  face  in  the 
skirt  of  her  gown:  "  Oh,  Daisy,  for  God's  sake  say  it  isn't  true!  " 


James  Agate  in  the  Saturday  Re-view,  September  17,  1922,  wrote: 

"  Dipping,  one  day,  into  the  sixpenny  box  of  a  second-hand  bookseller,  I  came  across 
an  old  account  of  the  London  stage.  Therein  I  read  the  sad  story  of  Nitocris,  the  great 
Egyptian  spectacle-drama;  how  the  Nile  was  turned  into  a  grotto  to  drown  a  bunch  of 
conspirators,  but  without  arousing  enthusiasm;  how  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  carried 
in  procession,  but  to  no  popular  purpose.  Drury  Lane  had  hissed  and  in  the  Examiner 
next  morning  Henry  Morley  advised  the  author  to  turn  the  thing  into  a  pantomime  and 
get  rid  of  the  words.  I  was  to  visit  His  Majesty's  that  evening,  and  I  trembled.  Would 
Mr.  Dean  avoid  the  old  mistake  of  drowning  the  play  in  excess  of  spectacle?   True  that 
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he  had  spoken  of  restoring  this  theatre  to  a  state  of  lesser  absurdity;  yet  those  hordes  of 
real  Chinamen  threatened  disquietingly. 

"  My  apprehensions  were  ill-founded.  In  East  of  Suez  it  was  the  play  which  swamped 
the  spectacle.  '  The  man  recovered  of  the  bite,  the  dog  it  was  that  died.'  The  beginning 
was  most  promising.  The  overture,  for  which  the  lights  were  scrupulously  lowered, 
turned  out  to  be  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  musical  leg-pulling.  Mr.  Goossens  had  made 
no  pretence  of  absorbing  China  as  Mackenzie  did  the  British  Empire  and  Sibelius 
Finland,  and  then  giving  his  emotions  back  in  terms  of  his  own  art.  He  had  simply 
reproduced  the  cat-calls  of  the  East  on  Western  stops  and  strings,  and  left  the  task  of 
regurgitation  to  the  audience.  To  Western  ears  this  is  not  music,  although  to  the 
Celestials  it  may  make  an  exquisite  tone  poem.  One  needed,  to  hear  sympathetically,  a 
Chinese  dressing-gown,  or  at  some  Promenade  Concert  under  Peking  skies  to  watch 
the  chopstick  of  a  Hen  Ri  Wu.  There  are,  however,  always  a  number  of  people  who, 
the  less  they  understand,  the  more  they  are  impressed.  (See  any  German  shopkeeper 
confronted  with  Goethe's  Faust.)  The  simple,  musically  speaking,  among  the  audience 
at  His  Majesty's  doubtless  took  this  cleverly  executed  little  joke  of  Mr.  Goossens  for 
the  sublimer  recondities,  and  disposed  themselves  to  mystery.  The  curtain  rises  upon  a 
scene  of  babel  of  which  no  word  reaches  our  comprehension.  Orientals,  adorned  with 
the  bowler  of  European  culture  and  chattering  from  the  teeth  outwards,  proffer  their 
extortionate  bargains  in  cheap  watches,  picture  postcards,  the  meaningless  frippery  of 
the  Occident.  They  look  as  secret  and  as  wise  as  monkeys.  From  time  to  time  a  white 
man  is  thrown  up  on  this  yellow  flood,  concealing  by  the  grave  carriage  of  his  body  the 
natural  defects  of  his  European  mind.  The  shopkeepers  put  up  their  shutters.  One  of 
them,  belated,  is  mildly  admonished  by  the  native  policeman.  A  British  sailor  yields  to  a 
street- walker.  '  Goodbye,'  the  native  policeman  calls  after  them  from  the  shadow  of 
the  gateway.  It  is  night.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  like  China;  but  I  do  know  that  it  is 
extraordinarily  like  the  old  port  at  Marseilles.  At  this  point,  alas!  we  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Dean.  His  frontispiece  pointed  to  a  tale  of  Loti ;  the  drama  was  to  stray  no  farther  than 
Streatham. 

"  And  now  I  am  in  a  difficulty.  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  is  a  writer  of  great  distinction, 
yet  he  has  written  a  quite  insincere  play.  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Maugham  knows 
China  or  knows,  at  least,  that  China  is  not  Europe.  I  feel  he  realises  very  definitely  that 
the  root  of  the  trouble  between  English  men  and  Eurasian  women  is  the  English  code  of 
morals.  But  his  play  shows  that  he  distrusts  his  medium,  that  he  is  aware  he  must  not 
say  openly  that  what  is  the  matter  with  these  mixed  unions  is  their  legality.  He  does  say 
it  ultimately,  but  then  only  by  implication.  In  the  meantime  there  are  three  hours  to 
be  filled  in  after  a  fashion  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  Streatham.  This,  of  course,  spells 
sentimentality,  in  which  Mr.  Maugham  is  not  in  the  least  interested;  and  this,  I  think, 
explains  why  East  of  Suez  rings  so  exceedingly  untrue.  If  you  may  not  speak  truth,  one 
artificiality  is  as  good  as  another.  To  the  artist  there  is  little  discriminating  in  insincerities, 
and  Mr.  Maugham,  who  can  be  an  extraordinarily  fine  and  fastidious  artist  when  he  likes, 
has  here  turned  on  the  oldest  of  conventions.  The  two  commonplace  Englishmen  in  this 
play,  each  morally  worth,  to  us  who  believe  in  their  code,  the  whole  jabbering  crew  of 
the  first  scene,  are  yet  dramatically  less  interesting.  Those  others  elude  us,  we  know  what 
these  will  do.  One  upright  fellow  will  insist  upon  marriage  with  the  Eurasian  woman 
who,  unknown  to  him,  has  been  the  mistress  of  a  Chinaman  and  has  also  been  engaged 
to  his  best  friend.  The  other  upright  fellow  will,  after  a  thousand  protestations,  court 
the  lady  again,  and  shoot  himself  upon  discovery.  There  is  a  model  for  plays  about  women 
who,  for  any  reason,  are  declassees,  and  Mr.  Maugham  has  used  it.  '  You  may  dive  into 
many  waters,  but  there  is  one  social  Dead  Sea — !  '  is  what,  in  effect,  the  new  Cayley 
Drummle  says  to  the  friend  who  is  about  to  announce  his  forthcoming  marriage.  And 
later,  '  I  should  like  to  express  my  regret,  Aubrey,  for  the  way  in  which  I  spoke  of  George 
Orreyed's  marriage.'   Only  the  names  are  altered.  At  its  vital  point  Mr.  Maugham,  like 
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Wr 


His  Majesty's,  1922.    Scene  5.    George  Conway  (Basil  Rathbone)  and  Daisy  (Meggie  Albanesi) 


V" 
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His  Majesty's,  1922.    Scene  6.    Lee  Tai  (C.  V.  France),  George  Conway  (Basil  Rathbone)  and  Daisy 
(Meggie  Albanesi) 
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His   Majesty's,   1922.     Scene  7.    Henry  Anderson   (Malcolm 
Keen)  and  Daisy  (Meggie  Albanesi) 


Film,  1924.    Rockliffe  Fellows,  Pola  Negri  and  Mrs.  Wong  Wing 
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Vanderbilt,  New  York,  1923.  Act  I.  Valentine  (Charles  Cherry),  Denis  (Gavin 
Muir),  Mrs.  Lefevre  (Louise  Closser  Hale),  Enid  (Jean  Maclean)  and  Hermione 
(Violet  Kemble  Cooper) 


Vanderbilt,  New  York,  1923.  Act  III.  Denis  (Gavin  Muir),  Enid  (Jean  Maclean), 
Hermione  (Violet  Kemble  Cooper),  Sarah  (Margaret  Moffat),  Valentine  (Charles 
Cherry)  and  Mrs.  Lefevre  (Louise  Closser  Hale) 
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Playhouse,  1924.    Act  II.    Valentine  (Frank  Cellier),  Dr.  Dickenson  (Holman 
Clark)  and  Hermione  (Madge  Titheradge) 


Playhouse,  1924.  Act  III.  Mrs.  Lefevre  (Nina  Boucicault),  Denis  (Jack  Hobbs), 
Valentine  (Frank  Cellier)  and  Enid  (Rosaline  Courtneidge) 
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Maxine  Elliott,  New  York,  1926.    Ethel  Barrymore     Strand,  1927.    Act  III.    Constance  (Fay  Compton) 


as  Constance  Middleton 


and  John  Middleton  (Leon  Quartermaine) 


Strand,  1927.  Act  II.  Marie-Louise  Durham  (Heather  Thatcher),  John  (Leon  Quartermaine),  Constanc 
(Fay  Compton),  Bentley  (J.  Lister-Williams),  Mortimer  Durham  (Frederick  Lloyd),  Mrs.  Culver 
(Mary  Jerrold)  and  Bernard  Kersal  (Paul  Cavanagh) 
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Arts,  1946.  Act  I.  Mrs.  Culver  (Marjorie  Battiss),  Martha  (Hazel  Hughes)  and  Constance  (Marjorie 
Stewart) 


Arts,  1946.    Act  II.    John  (Wyndham  Goldie),  Constance  (Marjorie  Stewart),  Barbara  Fawcett 
(Elizabeth  Weston)  and  Mrs.  Culver  (Marjorie  Battiss) 
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Arts,    1946.     Act    III.     John   (Wyndham    Goldie),    Bernard    Kersal    (Richard   Warner)   and 
Constance  (Marjorie  Stewart) 


Film,  1929.    Charming  Sinners.    Mary  Nolan,  Ruth  Chatterton  and  Clive  Brook 
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Playhouse,  1927.    Act  I.    Leslie  Crosbie  (Gladys  Cooper)  and  Geoffrey  Hammond 
(S.  J.  Warmington) 


1* 


Playhouse,    1927.    Act   I.    Robert  Crosbie  (Nigel  Bruce),   Leslie  Crosbie  (Gladys 
Cooper),  John  Withers  (James  Raglan)  and  Howard  Joyce  (Leslie  Faber) 
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Playhouse,  1927.  Act  II.  Ong  Chi  Seng 
(George  Carr)  and  Howard  Joyce  (Leslie 
Faber) 


:^v: 


Playhouse,    Act    II.      Howard    Joyce    (Leslie 
Faber)  and  Leslie  Crosbie  (Gladys  Cooper) 


Playhouse,  1927.    Act  III.    Scene  1.    Chung  Hi  (A.  G.  Poulton),  Chinese  Woman  (Ching  Ling), 
Ong  Chi  Seng  (George  Carr)  and  Howard  Joyce  (Leslie  Faber) 
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Playhouse,  1927.   Act  III.    Scene  2.    Robert  Crosbie  (Nigel  Bruce),  Leslie  Crosbie 
(Gladys  Cooper)  and  Howard  Joyce  (Leslie  Faber) 


Film,  1929.    O.  P.  Heggie,  Jeanne  Eagels  and  Reginald  Owen 
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Film,  1940.    Herbert  Marshall,  Bruce  Lister,  Bette  Davis  and  James  Stephenson 


THE   SACRED  FLAME 


Playhouse,    1929.     Act   I.     Stella   Tabret   (Gladys   Cooper),    Maurice   Tabret   (Richard 
Bird),  Nurse  Wayland  (Clare  Eames)  and  Colin  Tabret  (Sebastian  Shaw) 
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Playhouse,    1929.     Act   II.     Mrs.   Tabret  (Mary  Jerrold), 
Stella  (Gladys  Cooper)  and  Nurse  Way  land  (Clare  Eames) 


Playhouse,  1929.  Colin  (Sebastian  Shaw),  Stella  (Gladys  Cooper),  Major  Liconda  (C.  V. 
France),  Nurse  Wayland  (Clare  Eames),  Dr.  Harvester  (David  Hawthorne)  and  Mrs. 
Tabret  (Mary  Jerrold) 
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Film,  1929.    Pauline  Frederick,  Conrad  Nagel  and  Dale  Fuller 
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Film,  1935.    The  Right  To  Live.    Peggy  Wood,  Colin  Clive,  Henrietta  Crosman, 
George  Brent  and  Josephine  Hutchinson 
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Vaudeville,  1930.    Scene  1.    Dorothy  Granger  (Dorothy  Dix),  Margery   Battle   (Marie   Lohr), 
Alfred  Granger  (Evelyn  Roberts)  and  Charles  Battle  (Ronald  Squire) 


Vaudeville,  1930.  Scene  1.  Patrick  Battle  (Jack 
Hawkins),  Judy  Battle  (Peggy  Ashcroft),  Diana 
Granger  (Margaret  Hood)  and  Timothy  Granger 
(William  Fox) 
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Vaudeville,  1930.  Scene  2.  Margery 
(Marie  Lohr)  and  Charles  (Ronald 
Squire) 
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Vaudeville,  1930.    Scene  3.    Charles  (Ronald  Squire)  and  Diana  (Margaret 
Hood) 


Arts,  1944.    Scene  1.    Patrick  (Laurence  Payne),  Dorothy  (Jean  Anderson),  Alfred  (Ernest  Jay),  Judy 
(Sheila  Burrell),  Charles  (Denys  Blakelock)  and  Marjorie  (Constance  Lome) 
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THE  BREADWINNER 


Arts,  1944.  Scene  2.  Patrick  (Laurence  Payne),  Alfred  (Ernest  Jay),  Charles  (Denys  Blakelock),  Marjorie 
(Constance  Lome)  and  Judy  (Sheila  Burrell) 


Arts,  1953.  Scene  1.  Timothy  (Brian  Smith),  Diana  (Veronica  Hurst),  Dorothy  (Noel  Dyson),  Margery 
(Sonia  Dresdel),  Judy  (Sheila  Sweet),  Charles  (Denys  Blakelock),  Alfred  (Laurence  Hardy)  and 
Patrick  (Kenneth  Fortescue) 
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Pinero,  burkes  the  issue.  Paula's  ruin  springs  not  from  the  fact  that  she  is  a  courtesan  at 
heart,  but  from  a  coincidence ;  Daisy  is  defeated  not  because  she  is  a  Eurasian,  but  because 
she  is  Daisy.  Yet  both  plays  set  out  to  prove  that  if  the  class  is  '  not  nice  ',  you  cannot 
afford  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Touch  pitch  and  you  will  be  defiled.  Both  plays 
prove  a  particular  case  from  which  we  are  to  deduce  an  unwarrantable  conclusion.  But 
Streatham  doesn't  want  to  know  about  a  particular  Daisy;  it  wants  to  hear  that  all 
marriages  with  Eurasians  are  fatal,  and  so  keep  its  menfolk.  Above  all,  it  wants  to  shut 
its  eyes  to  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  kept.  That  at  which  Mr.  Maugham  hints,  and 
would  say  if  he  dare,  is  that  the  passion  of  both  men  is  not  unreasonable,  but  anti-social, 
not  unlawful,  but  inexpedient.  Very  few  things  are  immoral  which  are  sincere,  and  the 
real  point  of  view  of  European  ladies  is  not  that  they  object  to  the  inevitable,  which  is 
silly,  but  to  the  recognition  of  it  entailed  by  marriage.  The  mistresses  of  their  menfolk 
can  be  ignored ;  wives  must  be  called  upon.  We  feel  that  if  Daisy  had  been  mistress  instead 
of  wife,  the  lover  would  not  have  betrayed  his  friend,  so  strange  is  the  European  code. 
The  betrayer  shoots  himself,  not  because  of  his  sin  against  morality,  but  in  deference  to 
the  convenances.  He  blushes  to  do  openly  that  of  which  he  is  not,  at  heart,  ashamed. 
He  fears  social  ostracism.  Daisy's  passion  is  to  entwine  her  arms  about  her  lover  and 
with  him  to  sit  upon  a  hillside  watching  the  rice  grow,  '  for  ever  ',  as  the  poet  puts  it, 
'  in  a  deep  deliberate  bliss,  a  spirit  sliding  through  tranquillity  '.  That  tranquillity  is  to 
be  induced,  she  carefully  explains,  by  opium.  Whereupon  the  pistol-shot.  What  Mr. 
Maugham  is  careful  not  to  explain  is  that  the  lover  was  quite  willing  to  sit  on  the  hillside 
for  such  time  as  he  could  do  so  under  the  cover  of  adultery.  It  is  a  curious  situation. 
Streatham  hopes  that  by  doing  away  with  these  marriages  these  unaccountable  hankerings 
will  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  Maugham  knows  that  strange  desire  will  persist,  but  that  if 
there  is  to  be  no  bother  there  must  be  no  marriage.  He  knows  that  between  such  out- 
spokenness and  the  British  state  are  arrayed  all  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  the  censorship 
and  public  opinion,  army,  navy,  and  the  police.  He  knows  that  his  play  is  to  be  performed 
at  His  Majesty's  before  an  audience  as  to  whose  intelligence  he  has  no  illusions.  And 
so  he  fills  in  those  three  hours  with  perfunctory  heart-searchings  after  the  manner  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero  in  the  days  which  were  before  Paula.  The  proper  title  of  this  play  is 
Daisy's  Escapade.  And  all  the  time  that  fascinating  crowd  from  the  docks,  about  whom 
Mr.  Maugham  could  tell  us  so  much,  is  idle.  I  do  not  blame  the  author,  but  the  theatre 
to  which  he  conforms. 

"  The  play  was  perfectly  acted  by  our  friends,  who  had  no  European  conventions 
to  contend  against,  and  fairly  well  by  the  English  actors  within  those  conventions.  But 
I  should  have  dearly  liked  to  know  what  the  impassive  Oriental  thought  of  the  hysterical 
Englishman  whose  mouth  is  as  full  of  '  love  '  as  a  dressmaker's  is  of  pins." 

NOTES 

In  his  Introduction  to  Collected  Plays,  Vol.  V  (1934),  Maugham  says  of  this  play: 
"  East  of  Suez  purports  to  be  a  play  of  spectacle.  I  had  long  wanted  to  try  my  hand  at 
something  of  the  sort,  and  a  visit  to  China  presented  me  with  an  appropriate  setting.  The 
bare  bones  of  a  story  that  I  had  for  twenty  years  from  time  to  time  turned  over  in  my 
mind  recurred  to  me.  It  seemed  very  well  suited  to  my  purpose.  I  kept  my  ears  open, 
and  from  this  person  and  that  heard  little  incidents  that  fitted  in  with  my  scheme  and 
gave  it  the  fullness,  colour  and  variety  that  it  needed.  For  the  first  and  only  time  in  my 
career  as  a  dramatist  I  wrote  the  scenario  which  the  professors  of  play- writing  teach  their 
pupils  to  do.  It  is  a  practice  in  which  I  have  always  felt  there  is  great  danger.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold  in  the  mind's  eye  the  whole  development  of  a  play ;  the 
imagination  (mine,  at  least)  provides  you  only  with  the  important  scenes,  the  beginning, 
the  curtains  of  the  acts,  and  the  end ;  it  leaves  out  the  necessary  scenes  of  transition,  the 
scenes  of  preparation,  and  the  scenes  necessary  to  the  mechanism  of  the  play;  these 
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passages  will  in  a  scenario  generally  be  set  down  perfunctorily,  to  make  it  coherent, 
and  when  you  come  to  write  your  play  you  will  very  likely  find  that  the  fact  of  having 
written  them  down  cramps  you.  Having  forced  your  imagination  to  work  by  an  effort 
of  will,  it  fails  then  to  work  with  proper  freedom.  It  seems  to  me  better  to  keep  your 
general  idea  in  your  head,  with  your  theme  and  your  chief  scenes  fluid,  as  they  must  be 
before  they  are  set  down  in  black  and  white,  and  trust  to  the  natural  development  by 
which,  if  you  have  the  dramatic  instinct,  one  scene  leads  to  the  next.  A  scenario  seems 
also  to  paralyse  the  amiable  and  useful  little  imp  that  dwells  in  your  fountain  pen  and 
does  for  you  all  your  best  writing.  The  prudent  writer  gives  him  his  head,  and  if  the 
little  fellow  has  a  mind  to  write  something  quite  different  from  what  he  intended,  knows 
that  it  is  only  common  sense  to  yield.  After  all,  it  is  to  this  wily  sprite  that  is  due  whatever 
merit  the  ignorant  ascribe  to  the  unimportant  instrument  who  holds  the  pen.  But  the 
story  of  East  of  Suez  was  so  complicated  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  construct  a  very 
detailed  scenario.  I  must  admit  that  it  made  the  subsequent  writing  an  easy  matter.  In  a 
play  of  this  sort,  in  which  exotic  and  beautiful  scenery  is  used  to  divert  the  eye  and 
crowds  to  give  movement  and  colour,  it  is  evident  that  the  spectacle  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  theme.  Looking  back,  I  realise  that  in  my  inexperience  I  did  not  always 
adhere  to  the  canon,  and  in  this  edition  I  have  omitted  a  marriage  procession  which  I 
inserted  because  I  thought  the  common  sight  in  a  Chinese  city  picturesque  and  amusing, 
but  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  story.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  think  that 
anyone  who  saw  the  play  will  have  forgotten  the  thrill  and  strangeness  of  the  mob  of 
Chinese,  monks  and  neighbours,  who  crowded  in  when  the  wounded  man  was  brought 
in  after  the  attempted  assassination  in  the  fourth  scene.  With  their  frightened  gestures 
and  their  low,  excited  chatter,  they  produced  an  effect  of  great  dramatic  tension." 

Incidental  music  for  the  play  was  composed  by  Eugene  Goossens  and  conducted  by 
Percy  Fletcher. 

A  Chinese  orchestra  appeared  on  the  stage,  conducted  by  Chang  Tim. 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  play  was  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Theatre  by  Maugham. 

The  play  was  first  published  in  1922  (Heinemann). 

FILM  VERSION 

The  play  was  filmed  in  America  by  Famous  Players-Lasky  in  1924.  It  was  directed 
by  Raoul  Walsh.  A  contemporary  review  says  it  strays  a  long  way  from  the  original  and 
has  the  conventional  "  happy  ending  "  tacked  on. 


CAST   (as  far  as  can  be  traced) 


Henry  Anderson     . . 

The  Amah 

George  Conway  (Trevis) 

Daisy 

Lee  Tai  Cheng 

Extra  Characters 
Robert  Trevis  (The  Consul)      . .         . .     Noah  Beery 
Also    in    the    cast:    Florence    Regnart,     Charles     Requa 
E.  H.  Calvert,  Huntley  Gordon 


Rockliffe  Fellowes 
Mrs.  Wong  Wing 
Edmund  Lowe 
Pola  Negri 
Sojin  Kamiyami 
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A  NEW   FARCE   IN   THREE   ACTS 
{Written  in  1923) 

First  Presented  by  the  Selwyns  at  the  Worcester  Theatre,  Worcester,  Mass., 
October  29,  1923,  and  subsequently  at  the  Vanderbilt  Theatre,  New  York, 
November  13,  1923  (15  performances). 

First  Presented  in  England  by  Frank  Curzon  at  the  Playhouse,  London,  January 
31,  1924  (76  performances). 


CHARACTERS 


Hermione  . . 
Enid  Lefevre 
Mrs.  Lefevre 
Sarah 
Anne 
Valentine  Lefevre 
Denis  Armstrong 
Doctor  Dickinson 

Producer 
Designer 


U.S.A.,  1923 
Violet  Kemble  Cooper 
Joan  Maclean 
Louise  Closser  Hale 
Margaret  Moffat 
Dorothy  Stokes 
Charles  Cherry 
Gavin  Muir 
Arthur  Lewis 

Edgar  Selwyn 

Sets:  Clifford  B.  Pember 


Playhouse,  1924 

Madge  Titheradge 
Rosaline  Courtneidge 
Nina  Boucicault 
Olive  Sloane 
Betty  Tanner 
Frank  Cellier 
Jack  Hobbs 
E.  Holman  Clark 

H.  F.  Maltby 
J.  A.  Fraser 


The  action  takes  place  in  the  drawing-room  of  Valentine's  house  in  Hampstead. 

ACT      I:  Morning.     . 

ACT     II:  After  Lunch. 

ACT  III:  Tea-time. 

TIME      :  The  Present. 


SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I :  In  the  drawing-room  of  Valentine  Lefevre's  house  at  Hampstead  his  niece  and 
ward,  Enid,  is  fervently  kissing  handsome  young  Denis  Armstrong,  although  in  six 
weeks'  time  she  is  to  be  married  to  someone  else.  They  realise  that  this  will  provoke  a 
family  row,  and  Enid  wishes  her  aunt  Hermione  could  break  the  news  to  her  uncle. 
However,  Hermione  is  in  Town,  and  Valentine  comes  in  first. 

Valentine  disapproves  of  Denis,  who  addresses  him  casually  as  "  old  bean  ",  and 
who  has  not  settled  down  to  any  fixed  occupation  since  he  left  the  Army.  Denis 
announces  that  he  has  now  decided  to  go  out  to  the  Colonies  and  plant  tea:  to  raise 
the  necessary  £4,000  he  intends  to  marry  money.  At  this  point  Hermione  comes 
back  and  is  told  his  plan.  She  instantly  suspects  that  the  bride  he  has  in  mind  is 
Enid,  whose  fiance,  Howard  Dixon,  has  just  told  her  that  their  engagement  has  been 
broken  off  by  the  girl.  This  news  comes  as  a  shock  to  Valentine,  who  insists  that 
Enid  must  fulfil  her  obligations.  When  he  hears  that  she  is  now  engaged  to  Denis, 
he  is  still  more  annoyed.  He  calls  the  young  man  a  scoundrel  and  a  blackguard  and 
orders  him  out  of  the  room.  Hermione  advises  him  not  to  play  the  heavy  father, 
and  maintains  that,  even  if  Denis  is  marrying  Enid  for  her  £10,000,  it  is  a  very  sensible 
move  on  his  part.  Valentine  points  out  that  he  is  trustee  of  Enid's  money  until  her 
thirty-fifth  birthday,  and  will  not  let  her  have  a  penny  if  she  marries  against  his  will. 

Their  quarrel  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Lefevre,  Valentine's  mother, 
who  has  come  in  response  to  a  letter  from  him,  inviting  her  to  make  her  home  with 
them  after  Enid's  marriage.  She  thanks  him  for  the  suggestion,  but  thinks  that 
relatives  are  better  apart.   Since  she  was  widowed,  Valentine  has  been  making  her  an 
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allowance,  enabling  her  to  live  in  an  hotel  in  Oxford  Street;  now  he  threatens  to  cut 
it  off.  Hermione  energetically  supports  her  mother-in-law  in  her  desire  to  live  her 
own  life. 

This  leads  to  a  quarrel  between  husband  and  wife,  in  which  Valentine  expresses 
his  displeasure  with  Hermione :  he  objects  to  her  intervention  on  behalf  of  Enid  and 
Mrs.  Lefevre ;  he  thinks  she  dresses  too  young  for  her  age ;  and  he  is  shocked  to  find 
that  she  has  just  dyed  her  hair. 

Hermione  takes  her  revenge  by  hinting  that  young  Denis  has  been  her  lover. 
She  rouses  Valentine  into  a  fury  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  then  expresses  surprise 
that  he  should  make  "  a  most  unreasonable  fuss  about  a  very  trifling  matter  ". 

ACT  II:  After  luncheon  (which  Valentine  has  missed),  Hermione  confides  to  Mrs. 
Lefevre  that  she  is  terribly  distressed  about  her  husband:  he  is  under  the  delusion 
that  she  has  had  an  affair  with  Denis,  and  she  has  telephoned  for  the  doctor. 

When  Valentine  returns,  tired  and  hungry  after  a  long  walk,  Hermione  tantalises 
him  by  describing  their  delicious  luncheon  course  by  course.  Suddenly  he  notices 
that  Enid  is  wearing  a  new  engagement  ring.  She  explains  that,  having  no  money, 
Denis  has  pawned  her  previous  ring  to  buy  her  this  one,  and  she  hands  her  uncle  the 
pawn-ticket,  asking  him  to  redeem  it  and  return  it  to  her  ex-fiance. 

Valentine  demands  to  speak  to  his  wife  alone.  He  is  very  much  on  his  dignity, 
and  pretends  he  does  not  want  the  biscuits  and  pate  which  she  has  had  fetched  for 
him.  She  tantalises  him  by  eating  some  herself.  When  he  reproaches  her  with 
infidelity,  she  evinces  the  utmost  surprise,  vowing  that  she  never  told  him  anything 
of  the  sort.  She  counters  his  threat  of  divorce  by  pointing  out  that  he  has  no  shred  of 
evidence — it  will  be  his  word  against  hers,  and  no  judge  would  believe  his  story. 

Valentine  then  tries  to  have  a  show-down  with  Denis,  who  comes  in  cheerfully, 
greeting  him  as  "  old  top  ".  He  too  helps  himself  to  the  biscuits  and  pate.  Taking  the 
attitude  of  a  man  of  the  world,  Valentine  asks  if  he  has  ever  had  an  affaire  with  a 
married  woman  .  .  .  say,  of  Hermione's  age.  Was  he,  in  fact,  at  one  time  a  little 
in  love  with  Hermione?  The  young  man  is  obviously  puzzled,  but  merely  says  that 
Hermione  was  "  awfully  good  "  to  him.  Before  Valentine  can  find  out  more,  the 
doctor  is  announced. 

After  Hermione's  urgent  message,  Dr.  Dickinson  is  surprised  to  find  everyone  in 
the  household  apparently  in  good  health.  Valentine  goes  out  to  look  for  his  wife, 
who  enters  with  a  handkerchief  that  she  has  soaked  in  a  flower-vase,  wrings  her  hands, 
and  casts  herself  into  the  doctor's  arms,  saying  she  knew  she  could  count  on  his 
sympathy.  He  is  kissing  her  when  Valentine  comes  back  and  discovers  them.  In 
some  embarrassment,  the  doctor  says  that  he  was  having  a  little  private  chat  with 
Hermione,  and  Valentine,  with  a  sarcastic  comment,  goes  out  again.  Hermione  asks 
the  doctor  whether  he  did  not  find  Valentine's  manner  strange,  and  goes  on  to  tell 
her  tale  of  his  delusions,  adding  that  he  now  refuses  his  food. 

The  doctor  decides  to  examine  him  without  his  knowledge.  He  does  so  in  true 
psychiatric  style,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  "  confused  and  verbigerent ". 
The  story  of  Hermione's  unfaithfulness  he  regards  as  "  a  beautiful  case  of  the  Oedipus 
complex  ",  attributing  it  to  Valentine's  mother  having  dressed  him  in  black  velvet, 
like  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  when  he  wanted  a  Rob  Roy  kilt.  At  this  point  Valentine 
calls  him  a  damned  fool  and  announces  that  he  is  divorcing  Hermione.  She  enters 
in  time  to  hear  this,  and  is  told  by  the  doctor  that  he  will  bring  round  "  a  friend  ", 
Sir  Courtney  Pickle,  to  call. 

Hermione  tells  the  rest  of  the  family  that  they  must  humour  Valentine,  as  he  is 
out  of  his  mind.  Accordingly,  they  all  fuss  over  him  and  put  him  on  the  sofa  to  rest. 
When  Hermione  suggests  singing  to  him,  he  jumps  up  furiously.  "What  do  you  want? " 
she  asks.   "  To  hell  with  everything,"  replies  Valentine.    "  I  want  a  mutton  chop." 
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ACT  III :  It  is  tea-time  on  the  same  day,  and  Hermione  tells  the  others  that  Valentine 
must  on  no  account  be  contradicted.  He  is  surprised  to  find  how  docile  his  family 
has  become.  Enid  begs  his  pardon  for  breaking  off  her  former  engagement,  saying 
she  is  sure  he  knows  best;  Hermione  agrees  with  his  criticism  of  her  new  dress  and 
promises  not  to  wear  it  again;  his  mother  no  longer  opposes  his  suggestion  that  she 
should  come  and  live  with  them.  Growing  suspicious,  he  tests  their  reactions  by 
prophesying  that  it  is  going  to  snow  (in  June!),  and  by  throwing  the  cakes  all  over  the 
room.  No  one  shows  the  least  surprise,  and  when  he  calls  attention  to  the  proceeding, 
Hermione  merely  remarks:  "  They're  not  very  nice  cakes.  I  think  it's  rather  a  good 
way  of  using  them  up."  Denis  politely  says  that  he  finds  Valentine's  behaviour 
perfectly  natural. 

The  latter  continues  to  demand  his  mutton  chop,  and  eventually  Sarah,  the  buxom 
young  cook,  enters  with  a  covered  dish.  To  his  disappointment,  it  is  only  a  bowl  of 
gruel,  which  she  insists  on  feeding  to  him  with  a  spoon,  talking  to  him  the  while  as 
though  he  were  a  small  child. 

Suddenly  he  connects  her  babying  of  him  with  the  name  "  Pickle  ".  Looking 
Sir  Courtney  Pickle  up  in  Who's  Who,  he  finds  that  he  is  a  mental  specialist — head 
of  various  homes  for  idiots  and  imbeciles.  The  whole  plot  is  now  clear  to  Valentine, 
who  determines  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  wife. 

In  Sarah's  momentary  absence,  Mrs.  Lefevre  enters,  and,  by  questioning  her,  he 
gathers  that  this  is  Hermione's  revenge  for  having  been  told  that  she  dressed  too 
young.  Valentine  says  he  is  convinced  that  her  story  about  Denis  is  untrue,  but  he 
wants  to  hear  Hermione  deny  it  with  her  own  lips. 

When  Sarah  comes  back,  Valentine  begins  to  flirt  with  her — to  her  great  delight. 
Her  statement  that  he  has  got  "  It  "  inspires  him  to  sit  on  the  sofa  with  his  arm  round 
her  waist.  He  suggests  a  trip  to  Paris,  telling  her  to  pack  her  bag  right  away. 

Valentine's  next  move,  when  Hermione  comes  in  with  Enid  and  Denis,  is  to 
pretend  to  recover  his  memory.  He  demands  to  know  why  he  is  sitting  in  an  armchair, 
wrapped  up  in  a  rug,  and  says  he  remembers  nothing  since  the  morning.  Then  he 
falls  in  with  everything  his  family  wishes :  tells  his  mother  that  she  can  stay  on  at  her 
hotel,  congratulates  Denis  warmly  on  his  engagement  to  Enid  and  approves  his  scheme 
of  going  to  the  Colonies,  tells  Hermione  how  well  her  new  hair-shade  becomes  her, 
but  finds  her  frock  a  trifle  too  "  old  "  for  her.  In  her  delight,  she  proposes  taking 
him  to  dinner  at  Claridge's,  but  he  pretends  a  prior  engagement.  Sarah  now  reappears 
in  her  outdoor  clothes,  with  a  travelling  bag,  and  Valentine  blandly  announces  that 
he  is  taking  her  to  Paris. 

Hermione's  reactions  to  this  are  primitive — she  promptly  dismisses  Sarah, 
borrowing  the  amount  of  her  wages  from  Valentine  and  flinging  it  on  the  floor. 
Sarah  retires  disgruntled,  and  Valentine,  while  his  wife  hurls  abuse  at  him,  sweetly 
accepts  her  dinner  invitation.  Hermione  works  herself  up  into  making  a  first-rate 
scene,  claiming  that  she  has  given  him  the  best  years  of  her  life ;  for  sixteen  years  she 
has  been  "  loving,  devoted,  faithful,  constant ..."  "  Have  you?  "  asks  Valentine. 
She  emphatically  reaffirms  it.  "That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  know,"  says  her 
husband.  Suddenly  she  realises  his  game,  drops  her  pretence  of  temper,  and  agrees 
to  go  to  Paris  with  him. 

While  he  is  telephoning  for  their  boat  reservations,  Denis  comes  in  to  thank  her 
for  smoothing  the  path  of  his  engagement.  In  his  gratitude  he  calls  her  "  an  adorable 
woman  "  and  kisses  her  on  the  lips— just  as  her  husband  returns.  Valentine  is  no 
longer  sure  of  her  virtue,  and  as  the  curtain  falls  on  their  kiss  of  reconciliation  we 
realise  that  "  he  will  never  know  now  where  the  truth  is,  and  always  she  will  keep  him 
guessing  ". 
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Of  the  American  production,  John  Corbin  in  the  New  York  Times,  November  14,  1923, 

wrote: 

"  The  allusion  in  Somerset  Maugham's  title  is  not  to  straws  and  breaking-points 
but  to  Hamlet's  wheeze  with  Polonius.  The  play  might  equally  well  have  been  called 
*  Very  Like  a  Whale  '.  It  is  Mr.  Maugham's  little  way  of  beating  his  critics  to  the  charge 
that  the  central  idea  in  his  farce  (called  on  the  programme  a  comedy)  is  not  new.  In 
point  of  fact,  Shakespeare  himself  lifted  it  from  Thomas  Kyd,  who  dramatised  it  from  the 
Latin — Juvenal,  if  I  remember. 

"  Valentine  Lefevre  (Charles  Cherry)  is  a  humourless,  rumbling  barrister  and  pros- 
pective M.P.  who  lays  down  the  law  for  his  family  more  vigorously  than  wisely. 
His  wife,  Hermione  (Violet  Kemble  Cooper),  having  exhausted  reason,  persuasion,  and 
even  flattery,  deliberately  sets  out  to  bedevil  him  into  submission.  First  she  tells  him 
that  she  has  been  unfaithful  to  him  and  names  the  young  man.  After  he  has  taken  his 
fury  out  on  a  cross-country  marathon,  and  thus  missed  his  luncheon,  she  calmly  denies 
that  she  ever  said  any  such  thing.  In  collusion  with  the  entire  family,  she  treats  him  as  a 
harmless  lunatic.  There  is  no  mention  of  whales,  camels  or  weasels,  but  an  alleged 
snowstorm  in  May  copies  Juvenal  (if  it  is  Juvenal)  almost  literally. 

"  That  the  invention  is  a  good  one  is  amply  attested  by  its  antiquity.  Mr.  Maugham's 
use  of  it  is  part  good.  For  an  act  and  a  half  there  is  much  wit  and  excellent  fooling;  but 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  act  goes  thin  to  the  vanishing-point.  It  is  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  a  farce,  and  last  night  all  seemed  lost.  But  the  play  came  to  life  with  a  snap  in  the  final 
act,  and  that  is  a  virtue  so  rare  and  valuable  in  farces  that  the  ultimate  issue  is  in  doubt, 
and  may  remain  so  for  several  weeks. 

"  Certainly  The  Camel's  Back  has  Somerset  Maugham's  wit  in  abundance,  and  with 
it  a  full  measure  of  characters  freshly  drawn,  if  not  particularly  novel.  In  Mr.  Cherry's 
hands  Lefevre  became  very  credibly  magisterial  and  humourless — yet  not  so  humourless 
that  a  final  gleam  of  comprehension,  which  gave  a  new  twist  to  the  plot,  seemed  at  all 
out  of  place.  It  is  a  very  capable  performance  in  a  genre  new  to  Mr.  Cherry.  Violet 
Kemble  Cooper  is  also  admirably  capable  and  amusing.  The  best  lines  of  the  play  fall 
to  Louise  Closser  Hale,  who  plays  Lefevre's  half-ingenuous,  half-shrewd  and  emancipated 
mother.  '  For  forty  years,'  she  says,  '  I  was  happily  married  to  your  father — and  now  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  a  little  freedom.' 

"  The  unexpected  third-act  recovery  came  with  the  entrance  of  Margaret  Moffat, 
who  played  the  cook  with  a  touch  delectably  broad.  Believing  that  Lefevre  is  really  off 
his  head,  she  undertakes  to  feed  him  gruel  in  place  of  the  mutton  chop  his  hunger 
demands,  resorting  to  all  the  well-known  wheedlings  and  threats  employed  against 
children  by  nursemaids.  Then,  when  Lefevre  has  waked  up  to  the  imposition  practised 
on  him,  she  spoons  with  him  on  the  sofa  in  the  presence  of  a  shocked  and  mystified 
family,  in  a  passage  of  irresistibly  funny  dialogue. 

"  Possibly  the  second  act  can  be  braced  up  or  speeded  up— or  whatever  the  process  is 
called.  Even  as  The  Camel's  Back  was  played  last  night,  it  is  a  farce  of  very  high  quality, 
well  played  and  for  the  most  part  amusing." 

Of  the  English  production  the  critic  in  The  Times,  February  1,  1924,  wrote: 

"  No,  not  like  Mr.  Woodhouse's  gruel.  For  it  is  a  little  '  too  thin  '.  Nor  is  the  tenuity 
quite  successfully  hidden  from  the  public  eye  by  the  brilliance  of  such  jokes  as  making 
the  heroine  repeat  the  same  story  (a  dull  story)  thrice,  or  an  old  lady  reply,  when  asked 
if  there  had  been  madness  in  her  family,  ■  Certainly  not.  You  know  perfectly  well  my 
father  was  a  clergyman. '  Perhaps  one  has  expected  too  much  from  Mr.  Maugham.  It 
is  his  fault,  not  ours.  When  he  is  in  the  vein,  his  wit  almost  rivals  Congreve's.  On  this 
occasion  he  is  not  in  the  vein,  and  the  only  reminder  of  Congreve  we  can  find  is  that  his 
hero  is  named  Valentine. 

"  This  Valentine  is  a  domestic  tyrant  and  an  appalling  prig.  His  wife,  Hermione, 
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resolves  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  First  of  all,  she  pretends  to  have  had  an  '  affaire  '  with  the 
nearest  boy,  and  when  he  is  speechless  with  wrath,  calmly  affects  surprise  that  he  should 
be  so  '  fussy  '  about  it.  By  this  time  he  is  furious,  and  she  calls  in  the  family  doctor,  to 
whom  she  privately  imparts  her  fears  that  her  husband  is  going  out  of  his  mind.  There 
ensues  a  richly  droll  scene  between  doctor  and  supposed  lunatic,  the  one  pursuing  a 
series  of  discreet  medical  inquiries,  and  the  other,  of  course,  completely  mystified.  The 
patient,  says  the  doctor,  must  on  no  account  be  ■  crossed  ',  and  poor  Valentine  is  still 
further  bewildered  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the  whole  household  soothingly  agrees 
with  him.  Even  when,  to  test  them,  he  begins  to  throw  the  cakes  from  the  tea-equipage 
all  over  the  room,  the  eccentricity  is  blandly  ignored.  Finally,  he  divines  the  plot,  and 
turns  the  tables  on  his  wife  by  pretending  a  projected  elopement  to  Paris  with  the  cook. 
But  he  had  learnt  his  lesson,  is  cured  of  his  priggishness,  and  takes  his  wife  to  Paris 
instead  of  the  cook. 

"  Miss  Madge  Titheradge  is  an  actress  as  charming  as  she  is  clever,  and  never  forfeits 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  even  as  the  mischievous,  not  to  say  heartless,  Hermione. 
Mr.  Frank  Cellier  is  amusing  as  the  befooled  husband,  and  Mr.  Holman  Clark  dryly 
droll  as  the  almost  equally  befooled  physician.  Miss  Nina  Boucicault  makes  a  delightful 
old  lady  of  Mamma,  and  Miss  Olive  Sloane  frisks  it  merrily  as  a  comic  cook.  If  we  add 
that  the  audience  were  apparently  much  amused  by  the  farce,  we  intend  no  reflection 
upon  their  sense  of  humour.   We  have  always  envied  Mr.  Peter  Magnus's  friends." 

NOTES 

The  play  has  not  been  published. 

About  the  same  time  as  The  CameVs  Back,  Maugham  wrote  a  comedy  sketch  for 
performance  by  the  medical  students  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  at  their  Christmas 
entertainment.  It  told  -of  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  a  theatre  porter,  and  a  patient  on  a  trolley 
trapped  in  a  jammed  lift  in  the  hospital  as  a  cry  of  "  Fire!  "  was  heard  from  below. 
Unfortunately,  the  MS.  and  any  copies  of  the  play  have  vanished. 
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A   PLAY   IN   THREE   ACTS 
(Written  in  1924) 

Unproduced. 

CHARACTERS 

Cornelia  Sheridan 

Joseph  Sheridan  (Joe)  (Her  Elder  Son) 

Ford  Sheridan  (Her  Younger  Son) 

Ruth  Latimer 

Broderick  Madden  (Mrs.  Sheridan's  Brother) 

Howard  Green 

Margaret  Dayton  (Peggy) 

Charles  Stuart  Willoughby 

Kate  (Mrs.  Sheridan's  Maid) 

Francois  (Mr.  Madden's  Valet) 

ACT      I:     Mrs.  Sheridan's  House  in  Chicago.   May,  1919. 

ACT     II:     Broderick  Madden's  Apartment  in  Paris.   Two  Years  Later. 

ACT  III:     Mrs.  Sheridan's  Home  at  Lake  Forest.   Three  Years  Later. 
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SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I:  In  her  drawing-room  in  Chicago,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Sheridan  is  chatting  to  her 
brother,  Broderick  Madden,  who  has  just  arrived  on  a  visit  from  Paris.  He  is  an 
exquisite  who  lives  for  his  Louis  XV  apartment,  his  Pekinese  dogs,  and  his  clothes. 
(He  refuses  a  week-end  invitation  from  friends  who  cannot  accommodate  his  valet, 
on  the  grounds  that  he  has  not  dressed  himself  for  twenty-five  years  and  doesn't 
know  how.)  It  is  six  months  after  the  19 18  Armistice,  but  Cornelia  is  still  knitting  a 
khaki  scarf,  unfinished  during  the  war. 

Two  young  girls  come  to  call — Ruth  Latimer,  engaged  to  Mrs.  Sheridan's  son  Joe, 
and  Margaret  (Peggy)  Dayton,  who  is  attracted  by  his  brother,  Ford.  Both  men  have 
come  through  the  war  unscathed,  and  Joe  has  a  distinguished  record  as  a  flyer. 
Cornelia,  however,  is  worried  because  their  adventures  have  unsettled  them:  since 
their  return  Ford  has  been  writing  a  play,  but  Joe  has  done  nothing  for  four  months 
but  lounge  around,  and  he  has  refused  several  good  office  jobs.  His  mother  and 
fiancee  are  ready  to  excuse  his  laziness  as  reaction  after  the  hardships  of  war  service, 
but  they  agree  it  is  time  he  pulled  himself  together.  Cornelia  asks  Ruth  to  influence 
him  to  accept  an  offer  from  the  head  of  a  locomotive  firm. 

Joe  comes  in,  looking  the  picture  of  health  and  in  very  good  spirits.  He  has  been, 
as  usual,  at  his  club — not  asleep,  but  "  thinking  ".  When  Peggy  asks  him  to  take 
her  flying,  he  refuses  flatly,  saying  he  never  wants  to  go  up  again. 

The  others  go  out  to  see  the  presents  that  Broderick  has  brought  from  Paris,  and 
Ruth  tackles  Joe  severely,  telling  him  that  his  mother  is  terribly  worried  by  his 
inaction.  A  mutual  friend,  Howard  Green,  went  to  work  less  than  a  week  after  he 
came  home,  and  is  already  doing  well — he  may  be  a  millionaire  in  two  years.  She 
urges  him  to  accept  the  new  offer,  but  he  replies  that  there  are  quite  enough  loco- 
motives in  the  world  already,  and  he  is  not  going  to  build  any  more.  He  has  a  small, 
independent  income,  and  now  that  the  war  is  over  he  wants  to  make  the  most  of  the 
life  that  has  been  given  back  to  him. 

Ruth  warns  him  not  to  become  a  trifler  like  his  Uncle  Broderick,  but  he  says  there 
is  no  fear  of  that:  Broderick  is  the  second  generation  of  the  dollar-mad  American 
pioneers — the  wasters,  who  have  inherited  money,  but  not  learned  how  to  use  leisure. 
He  promises  that  he  will  do  something  worthwhile  once  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
what  it  is  to  be. 

Charles  Stuart  Willoughby,  an  interior  decorator,  is  announced.  He  expresses 
his  horror  at  the  comfortable,  old-fashioned  room,  and  tells  Mrs.  Sheridan,  when  she 
returns  with  her  guests,  that  it  should  have  been  burnt  in  the  San  Francisco  fire.  In 
its  stead  he  will  design  her  a  Persian  room  with  purple  walls,  tessellated  pavement, 
and  "  cushions,  cushions  everywhere  ".  Joe  points  out  that  the  room  has  been 
unchanged  for  thirty  years — he  remembers  every  rug  and  piece  of  furniture  from  his 
childhood  and  would  not  part  with  them.  He  chaffs  Willoughby,  who  departs  in  a  huff. 

Soon  afterwards,  Ford  Sheridan  comes  in  with  Howard  Green,  whom  he  introduces 
to  Broderick  as  a  prospective  multi-millionaire.  Ford  himself,  swept  away  by 
enthusiasm  at  Howard's  success,  has  decided  to  give  up  writing  and  go  into  the  bond 
business.    His  mother  and  Peggy  are  delighted,  but  Joe  refuses  to  comment. 

Then  he  announces  his  own  decision :  he  will  go  to  Paris  for  two  years  and  learn  to 
paint.  He  wants  Ruth  to  marry  him  at  once  and  come  with  him,  but  she  cannot  leave 
her  invalid  mother.   She  promises  to  wait  for  him. 

ACT  II:  Two  years  have  passed,  and  Broderick  Madden,  in  his  Paris  apartment,  is 
expecting  a  visit  from  the  Sheridans.  He  is  delighted  to  receive  a  telephone  call  from 
the  Grand  Duchess  Anna  Alexandrovna,  and  assures  her  (mendaciously)  that  his 
own  family,  being  descended  from  the  Princess  Pocohontas,  have  the  blood  royal 
in  their  veins. 
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A  crisis  arises  when  he  discovers  that  one  of  his  socks  is  inside-out.  He  makes  a 
tremendous  scene  to  his  valet,  Francois,  provokes  him  into  giving  notice,  tells  him  to 
go  immediately,  and  then  falls  into  his  arms  in  an  emotional  reconciliation. 

The  doorbell  rings  and  Cornelia  enters  with  Ford,  Peggy  (now  his  wife),  and  Ruth, 
and  a  little  later  Joe  joins  them.  Broderick  tells  his  sister  that  he  has  arranged  some 
very  chic  parties  for  her,  but  she  says  they  will  probably  soon  be  leaving  for  a  tour  of 
the  Loire  chateaux — Howard  Green,  who  has  come  over  on  the  boat  with  them,  will 
be  taking  them  in  his  own  Rolls-Royce. 

Howard  himself  calls  soon  after,  suggesting  that  he  might  take  them  all  to  the  races, 
but  Cornelia  demurs,  as  they  have  arranged  to  visit  Joe's  studio  and  see  his  pictures. 
Meanwhile,  Broderick  shows  them  his  Louis  XV  apartment,  in  which  everything 
(including  the  telephone)  is  in  period.  ("  If  Louis  XV  had  had  a  telephone,  that  is  the 
telephone  he  would  have  had.") 

Joe  has  a  private  chat  with  his  mother,  who  expresses  some  uneasiness  about 
Howard's  attentions  to  Ruth.  He,  however,  is  quite  sure  of  her.  When  Ruth  and 
Howard  come  back,  Joe  tells  them  all  that  he  has  just  burnt  his  canvases  and  given 
away  his  painting  materials — he  had  invited  the  opinion  of  an  expert  upon  his  work 
and  had  been  told  that  he  would  never  be  more  than  a  gifted  amateur. 

Howard,  who  is  already  a  dollar  millionaire,  thinks  this  shows  a  lack  of  grit  on 
Joe's  part,  while  Ruth  is  appalled  at  the  waste  of  two  years.  They  are  left  alone  for  a 
while,  during  which  Howard  proposes  to  her,  saying  that  Joe  will  obviously  never 
be  any  good,  so  she  had  better  break  off  her  engagement. 

She  admits  that  she  is  fond  of  him  and  grateful  for  his  kindness  to  her  after  her 
mother  died,  but  says  she  cannot  abandon  Joe  at  this  juncture.  He  goes,  and  Joe 
comes  back. 

Ruth  takes  him  to  task,  saying  he  must  stop  wasting  time ;  he  must  come  down  to 
earth  and  go  into  an  office.  He  suggests  that  they  could  live  tolerably  well  on  his 
own  income,  but  Ruth  points  out  that  this  would  leave  her  at  a  disadvantage  with  all 
her  rich  friends.  She  tells  him  frankly  that  he  doesn't  want  to  work.  His  brother 
Ford  has  given  up  his  ambition  to  write  and  has  settled  down  to  "  a  man's  work  " 
for  love  of  Peggy,  so  why  should  not  Joe  do  the  same  for  love  of  her?  He  declares  that 
he  must  abide  by  his  vision  and  seek  "  the  unknown  lands  of  the  soul  ",  even  if  it 
leads  him  to  destruction.  This  is  too  much  for  Ruth,  who  returns  his  engagement 
ring,  telephones  to  Howard  at  his  hotel,  and  goes  to  meet  him. 

Cornelia  finds  her  son  in  deep  distress  and  comforts  him. 

ACT  III :  It  is  three  years  later,  and  Cornelia  is  sitting  with  Ruth  and  Peggy  in  the  porch 
of  her  country  house  at  Lake  Forest.  She  is  expecting  Joe,  whom  she  has  not  seen 
for  some  time.  This  will  be  his  first  meeting  with  Ruth — now  the  wife  of  Howard 
Green  and  mother  of  a  year-old  son — since  they  parted  in  Paris. 

When  Joe  arrives  he  is  in  high  spirits,  and  teases  his  pretty  sister-in-law,  who, 
though  now  she  has  a  small  daughter,  still  preserves  her  girlish  manner.  She  tells 
him  that  a  friend  has  left  his  plane  with  them,  so  that  Howard  can  take  her  up  when 
he  gets  back  from  work.  Howard  is  now  a  multi-millionaire,  and  he  and  Ruth  are 
having  a  new  house  built,  which  is  to  be  decorated  by  Willoughby. 

Meanwhile,  Ford  comes  back  with  sensational  news:  Driscoll,  the  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  the  University,  has  been  enthusing  to  him  about  a  book  of  Joe's  which 
he  has  seen  in  the  proof  stage  and  thinks  the  cleverest  thing  he  has  read  in  years.  This 
is  the  first  that  Joe's  family  have  heard  about  the  book — he  has  been  keeping  the  news 
as  a  surprise  for  them.    Ford  and  Ruth  congratulate  him  heartily. 

Charles  Stuart  Willoughby  appears  with  plans  to  revolutionise  Mrs.  Sheridan's 
garden,  so  as  to  influence  the  "  subconscious  personality  "  of  her  household.  She 
takes  him  out  to  see  the  garden. 
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Left  alone  with  his  wife,  Ford  takes  the  opportunity  of  telling  her  that  some  queer 
rumours  are  circulating  about  Howard  Green:  people  are  saying  that  he  is  in  a  bad 
way  financially.  Peggy  does  not  believe  it,  since  he  is  spending  so  lavishly  upon  his 
wife  and  his  new  house. 

When  Ruth  comes  back,  they  break  off  abruptly  and  go  to  see  their  baby,  leaving 
Joe  to  give  Ruth  a  first  copy  of  his  book.  He  is  glad  she  is  happily  married :  though  he 
is  still  devoted  to  her  and  always  will  be,  he  has  discovered  that  if  you  really  love  a 
person  you  must  want  them  to  be  happy  in  their  own  way.  He  tells  her  about  his 
book:  what  he  wants  to  be  is  an  entirely  independent  critic  who  can  afford  to  tell 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it  always.  He  wants  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  America  from  its 
dependence  upon  charlatans  like  Willoughby,  and  persuade  his  countrymen  to 
produce  the  greatest  art  the  world  has  ever  known.  Ruth  assures  him  that  she  believes 
in  him.  ) 

At  this  point  Howard  appears,  looking  very  pale  and  worried,  and  greets  Joe  in  a 
rather  sarcastic  fashion.  Peggy  reminds  him  about  the  flying,  and  he  promises  to 
take  her  up  very  soon.  Then  he  settles  down  to  talk  to  his  wife.  He  tells  her  that  his 
speculations  have  failed  and  he  is  ruined.  When  Ruth  offers  him  her  help  and 
sympathy,  he  rejects  it,  saying  that  she  only  married  him  for  his  money,  and  now  that 
he  has  none  she  had  better  leave  him.  Then  he  goes  off  to  change,  and  Ruth,  who  is 
in  tears,  slips  away  as  Joe  comes  in  with  Willoughby. 

Joe,  who  is  convinced  that  the  interior  decorator  (who  has  swooned  in  the  garden 
on^seeing  a  red  geranium)  is  a  clever  humbug,  is  quite  prepared  to  have  a  good  laugh 
with  him ;  but  when  he  finds  that  Willoughby  really  believes  in  himself  he  is  so  disgusted 
that  he  threatens  to  shoot  him,  and  frightens  him  out  of  the  house. 

Howard  comes  back  in  such  a  bad  temper  that  Joe  suspects  something  is  wrong 
and  makes  him  confess  his  troubles.  Not  only  has  he  lost  his  own  money,  but  he  has 
been  speculating  with  other  people's,  and  will  certainly  go  to  prison  for  several  years. 
For  Ruth's  sake,  Joe  offers  to  let  him  have  every  cent  of  his  own  money,  but  Howard 
declares  this  would  be  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket.  He  tells  Joe  resentfully  that  Ruth 
still  loves  him  and  this  has  caused  their  marriage  to  fail.  Although  he  hates  Joe,  he 
is  forced  to  ask  him  a  favour :  to  look  after  his  son  and  keep  from  him  the  knowledge 
that  his  father  has  been  a  common  thief. 

Peggy  comes  in  ready  for  flying  and,  despite  Joe's  entreaties,  Howard  goes  to 
start  up  the  machine.  Joe  tells  Peggy  that  Howard  is  in  no  state  to  fly  and  asks  her 
not  to  go  up,  but  she  will  not  listen.  She  goes  out  to  fetch  a  scarf.  Meanwhile,  the 
others  hear  the  engine  running,  and  suddenly  Joe  realises  that  Howard  has  taken  off. 
They  think  he  is  making  a  trial  flight  to  test  the  machine,  but  he  climbs  higher  and 
higher,  then  cuts  off  the  engine  and  spins  in,  while  Peggy  screams  and  Joe  bends  over 
the  fainting  Ruth. 


NOTES 

During  our  search  for  the  texts  of  the  unpublished  plays  of  Maugham  we  came  across 
a  script  of  a  play  which  was  unfamiliar  to  us,  called  The  Road  Uphill.  We  appealed  to 
Mr.  Maugham  for  enlightenment.  He  was  surprised  himself  that  the  script  existed,  as 
he  thought  he  had  destroyed  them  all.  This  play,  he  said,  "  never  came  to  anything  ", 
and  the  theme  was  used  afterwards  to  write  the  novel  The  Razor's  Edge,  published  in  1944. 

The  play,  with  an  American  setting,  appears  to  date  from  1924  and  come  between 
The  CameVs  Back  and  The  Constant  Wife,  both  of  which  were  first  produced  in  America. 
At  this  period  also  the  novel  The  Painted  Veil  was  published  as  a  serial  in  Nash's 
Magazine  (from  December,  1924). 

This  play  is  of  interest,  as  it  contains  the  germ  of  a  novel  (The  Razor's  Edge)  and  also 
of  a  short  story  (The  Alien  Corn),  both  of  which  have  returned  to  dramatic  form  as  films. 
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The  three  main  characters— Joe,  Ruth  and  Howard — will  be  easily  recognised  as 
prototypes  of  Larry  Darrell,  Isabel  Bradley  and  Gray  Maturin  in  The  Razor's  Edge. 
From  the  relatively  unimportant  comedy  character,  Broderick  Madden,  has  been 
developed  the  delightful  Elliott  Templeton;  but  the  ineffable  decorator,  Charles  Stuart 
Willoughby,  makes  only  one  brief  appearance  as  Gregory  Brabazon. 

In  his  Introduction  to  The  Razor's  Edge,  Maugham  says: 

"  In  the  very  early  'twenties  I  happened  to  be  in  Chicago,  and  one  evening  I  met 
at  dinner  a  young  man  whose  name,  if  I  ever  knew,  I  have  long  since  forgotten.  ...  He 
had  an  ingenuous  charm  and  engaging  manners,  but  what  chiefly  struck  me  in  him  was 
his  air  of  candour.  There  was  something  touching  about  it.  I  could  not  but  think  he 
must  have  a  singular  sweetness  of  disposition.  ...  I  don't  suppose  I  exchanged  a  dozen 
sentences  with  him,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  It  was  from  what  I  saw  of  him  and  what 
I  divined  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  character  of  Larry  formed  itself  in  my  mind." 

The  situation  of  a  young  man  who,  after  sacrificing  two  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
an  art,  is  informed  that  he  will  never  be  more  than  a  gifted  amateur  is  retold  with  great 
effect  in  The  Alien  Corn  (one  of  the  six  short  stories  comprised  in  First  Person  Singular, 
written  in  193 1).  In  this  case  the  central  character  is  a  Jewish  musician  and  the  verdict 
drives  him  to  suicide. 
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THE  CONSTANT  WIFE 


A   COMEDY   IN 

{Written  in  1926) 


THREE   ACTS 


First  Presented  by  Charles  Frohman  Co.  at  the  Ohio  Theatre,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

November   i,    1926;   subsequently  at  the  Maxine   Elliott  Theatre,   New  York, 

November  29,  1926  (295  performances). 
First  Presented  in  England  by  Horace  Watson  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London, 

April  6,  1927  (70  performances). 
Revived  by  H.  M.  Tennent  Ltd.  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  May  19,   1937 

(36  performances). 
Revived  by  the  Arts  Theatre  Group  of  Actors  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  London,  September 

10,  1946  (26  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

Mrs.  Culver 
Bentley 
Martha  Culver 
Barbara  Fawcett 
Constance  Middleton 
Marie-Louise  Durham 
John  Middleton 
Bernard  Kersal 
Mortimer  Durham   . . 


Producer 
Designer 


U.S.A.,  1926 

Mabel  Terry-Lewis 
Thomas  A.  Braidon 
Cora  Witherspoon 
Jeanette  Sherwin 
Ethel  Barrymore 
Veree  Teasdale 
C.  Aubrey  Smith 
Frank  Conroy 
Walter  Kingsford 

Gilbert  Miller 


Strand,  1927 

Mary  Jerrold 
J.  Lister-Williams 
Marda  Vanne 
Evelyn  Dane 
Fay  Compton 
Heather  Thatcher 
L6on  Quartermaine 
Paul  Cavanagh 
Frederick  Lloyd 

Basil  Dean 


Globe,  1937 

Helen  Haye 
Victor  Boggetti 
Everley  Gregg 
Dorothy  Lane 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Eileen  Peel 
Cecil  Parker 
Cyril  Raymond 
Walter  Piers 

Richard  Bird 


Sets:  W.  E.  Castle      George  W.  Harris        Geoffrey  Nares 


Arts,  1946 

Marjorie  Battiss 
Leonard  Brett 
Hazel  Hughes 
Elizabeth  Western 
Marjorie  Stewart 
Joan  Schofield 
Wyndham  Goldie 
Richard  Warner 
Philip  Stainton 

Noel    Howlett    and 

Leonard  Brett 
Lionel  Anson 


The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  John  Middleton's  house  in  Harley  Street. 


ACT      I:  Constance's  Drawing-room.   Afternoon. 

ACT     II:  Two  Weeks  Later. 

ACT  III:  A  Year  Later. 

TIME      :  The  Present. 

The  revivals  were  each  set  in  contemporary  dress. 
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SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I:  In  Constance  Middleton's  drawing-room  her  mother,  Mrs.  Culver,  and  her 
sister,  Martha,  meet  unexpectedly:  they  have  discovered  that  John,  Constance's 
husband,  is  having  an  affaire  with  her  best  friend,  Marie-Louise  Durham.  Martha 
is  determined  to  tell  her  sister  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  Mrs.  Culver  is  equally  sure 
that  she  should  be  left  in  ignorance  as  long  as  possible.  Another  friend,  Barbara 
Fawcett,  calls.  She  is  a  successful  business-woman,  and  has  come  to  offer  Constance 
a  partnership,  so  that,  if  the  exposure  comes,  she  will  be  financially  independent  of 
her  husband. 

When  Constance  enters  she  says  cheerfully  that  she  has  been  shopping  with 
Marie-Louise,  after  the  latter  had  lunched  with  a  beau.  When  Marie-Louise  appears, 
the  visitors  cross-examine  her  about  this  beau  (knowing  well  that  it  was  John),  but 
with  Constance's  help  she  adroitly  side-steps  the  questions. 

John  then  arrives,  surprised  to  see  so  many  visitors.  He  greets  Marie-Louise  with 
well-assumed  indifference,  and  tells  Constance  that  he  will  not  be  in  to  dinner,  as  he 
must  perform  an  urgent  appendix  operation.  On  the  pretext  of  consulting  him 
professionally,  Marie- Louise  contrives  to  get  him  to  herself,  while  Martha  starts 
telling  her  sister  about  John's  affaire,  but  finds  that  Constance  blocks  her  at  every  turn. 

Barbara's  suggestion  about  the  partnership  is  gratefully  but  firmly  turned  down  by 
Constance,  on  the  ground  that  her  career  consists  in  looking  after  John;  however, 
Barbara  says  that  the  job  will  still  be  open  for  her  if  she  changes  her  mind. 

At  last  alone  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Culver  tries  to  express  her  sympathy  and 
preach  the  advisability  of  compromise;  but  she,  too,  fails  to  elicit  any  confession  that 
all  is  not  well  between  the  Middletons. 

A  visitor,  Bernard  Kersal,  is  announced — an  old  flame  of  Constance's  who  for 
the  past  sixteen  years  has  been  trading  in  Japan.  He  confesses  that  he  has  always  been 
in  love  with  her,  and  asks  if  her  marriage  has  been  a  success.  When  she  says  that 
it  has,  he  declares  that  she  need  have  no  fear — in  return  for  his  love,  all  he  wants  is 
her  friendship. 

John  is  introduced  to  Bernard  and  suggests  that  he  should  come  to  dine  with 
Constance,  as  he  himself  has  to  go  out. 

ACT  II:  Bernard  and  Martha  meet  in  Constance's  drawing-room.  She  cross-examines 
him  on  his  feelings  for  Constance,  and  confides  to  him  about  John's  affaire  with  Marie- 
Louise.  Violently  angry  at  what  he  takes  to  be  malicious  gossip,  he  says  that,  even  if 
it  were  true,  it  would  be  better  kept  from  Constance.  When  the  latter  appears,  Martha 
leaves  them  together,  and  Constance  suspects  from  Bernard's  agitation  that  he  has 
been  told  about  Marie-Louise.  She  gives  him  a  hint  that  Martha  is  "  a  nice  girl — 
but  a  liar  ". 

Marie-Louise  calls,  highly  flustered,  and  contrives  to  have  a  word  alone  with 
John,  telling  him  that  her  husband  is  behaving  so  oddly  that  she  is  convinced  he 
suspects  her.  What  is  she  to  do  if  he  puts  ideas  into  Constance's  head?  John  says 
firmly  that  his  wife  would  never  believe  it;  but,  if  the  worst  should  happen,  it  would 
be  best  to  confess  to  her.  Constance  is  "  a  peach  "  and  would  certainly  help  them  out. 

Martha  and  Bernard  come  in,  and  shortly  afterwards  Constance  with  her  mother. 
They  are  all  chatting  amicably  when  Mortimer  Durham,  Marie-Louise's  husband, 
bursts  in,  announcing  to  Constance:  "  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  your 
husband  is  my  wife's  lover!  "  He  produces  John's  cigarette-case — found  under 
Marie-Louise's  pillow. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Constance  claims  the  case,  saying  that  she  had 
borrowed  it  from  John  and  had  left  it  inadvertently  when  she  was  sitting  on  Marie- 
Louise's  bed  after  they  had  dined  together.  Taking  a  high  hand,  Constance  demands 
whether  he  has  any  shred  of  proof,  beyond  the  cigarette-case,  for  his  accusations.  He 
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is  obliged  to  admit  that  he  has  not.  She  makes  him  apologise  to  Marie- Louise  and 
sends  him  away,  repentant,  to  buy  his  wife  a  pearl  necklace  as  compensation  for  his 
suspicions. 

Then  Constance  reveals  to  her  shamefaced  husband  and  the  weeping  Marie-Louise 
that  she  has  known  about  their  affaire  all  along.  She  sends  Bernard  out  to  put  Marie- 
Louise  into  a  taxi,  and  then,  before  Martha  and  her  mother,  tells  John  that  theirs 
has  been  an  ideal  marriage:  their  honeymoon  lasted  five  years,  and  then  they  ceased 
to  be  in  love  with  each  other  simultaneously.  John  is  taken  aback  to  find  that  she 
reacts  so  coolly  to  the  discovery,  and  still  more  so  when  she  faces  him  with  her  terms. 
She  is  not  going  to  divorce  him,  or  even  reproach  him,  but  she  will  no  longer  be 
financially  dependent  upon  him:  she  has  decided  to  accept  Barbara's  offer  of  a  job. 

Returning,  Bernard  lays  his  heart  at  Constance's  feet;  but  she  declares  that,  since 
John  has  kept  her  in  comfort  for  fifteen  years,  even  though  he  no  longer  desired  her, 
she  still  considers  herself  bound  to  him.  However,  she  encourages  Bernard  to  hope 
that,  once  she  is  independent,  she  may  not  refuse  his  offered  love.  The  curtain  falls 
as  she  telephones  Barbara  that  she  is  ready  to  start  work  at  once. 

ACT  III :  A  year  has  passed,  and  Constance  is  just  starting  for  a  holiday  in  Italy.  From 
Martha,  who  has  come  to  say  goodbye,  she  hears  that  Marie-Louise  is  back  again, 
after  a  long  tour  with  her  husband  in  the  Far  East.  Constance  replies  that  she  knows 
this  quite  well — in  fact,  Marie-Louise  is  on  her  way  round  to  see  her. 

When  John  comes  in,  Martha  asks  why  he  is  not  going  with  Constance.  Barbara 
(who  is  also  present)  says  she  was  quite  ready  to  fit  in  with  Constance's  convenience 
about  the  holiday,  but  Constance  herself  says  she  wanted  to  go  to  Italy,  and  knew 
that  John  would  prefer  Henley,  where  he  is  going  later  in  the  summer.  After  the  visitors 
have  left,  John  takes  this  up  with  his  wife;  he  himself  thinks  that  married  couples 
ought  to  spend  their  holidays  together.  He,  too,  knows  that  Marie-Louise  has  come 
back,  and  commissions  Constance  to  tell  her  that  he  wants  the  break  between  them 
to  be  permanent. 

Marie-Louise  turns  up  looking  very  well  and  attractive,  and  wearing  the  pearls 
that  Mortimer  has  bought  her  as  a  peace-offering.  Hardly  has  John  gone  out  when 
Marie-Louise  asks  Constance  to  tell  him  that  she  is  definitely  through  with  him. 
She  utters  some  noble  sentiments  about  "  playing  the  game  ",  but,  pressed  by 
Constance  for  the  truth,  admits  that  her  heart  has  now  been  given  to  "  a  perfectly 
divine  young  man  "  she  met  in  India.  To  this  Constance  replies  without  acrimony 
that  she  is  an  immoral  little  beast  and  would  be  worthy  of  more  respect  if  she  were 
an  honest  prostitute.  Though  startled  at  this,  Marie-Louise  takes  it  as  one  of 
Constance's  inexplicable  jokes,  and  they  part  on  good  terms. 

Constance  merely  tells  her  husband  that  Marie-Louise  has  taken  his  defection 
bravely,  but  has  no  doubt  gone  home  to  cry  about  it.  When  he  offers  her  a 
cheque  for  her  holiday,  she  says  she  is  using  £200  of  her  own  money,  keeping  another 
£200  for  clothes  and  pocket-money,  and  has  transferred  the  remaining  £1,000  of 
her  earnings  into  his  account,  to  pay  for  her  board  and  lodging  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  John,  hurt  and  indignant,  begins  to  protest,  but  she  tells  him  frankly  that 
she  felt  she  had  no  right  to  reproach  him  about  Marie-Louise  so  long  as  she  was 
living  at  his  expense,  but  that  she  wanted  to  be  in  the  position  where  she  could  tell 
him  calmly  and  courteously,  but  with  determination — to  go  to  hell.  She  is  still 
devoted  to  him,  but  she  relishes  her  newly  won  freedom.  Quietly  she  declares  that 
she  is  taking  her  holiday  alone  with  Bernard,  and,  "  of  course  ",  they  are  going  as 
man  and  wife.   In  his  impotent  fury,  John  is  driven  to  smashing  a  china  bowl. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Culver  arrives.  Highly  shocked  and  distressed  by  her  daughter's 
intentions,  but  unable  to  alter  her  decision,  she  slips  away  when  Bernard  is  announced. 

Husband,  wife  and  prospective  lover  play  an  elaborate  comedy  scene — Constance 
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and  Bernard  making  polite  inquiries  about  each  other's  holiday  plans,  while  John 
pretends  to  know  nothing.  When  he  has  gone,  Constance  further  infuriates  her 
husband  by  giggling  uncontrollably.  Recovering  herself,  she  explains  that  her  real 
motive  in  going  is  that  she  wants  to  be  adored  once  more  before  it  is  too  late.  John 
pleads  with  her  to  give  up  Bernard,  as  he,  for  her  sake,  has  given  up  Marie-Louise. 
Upon  her  refusal,  he  threatens  to  go  straight  back  to  Marie-Louise,  whereupon  she 
tells  him  about  the  "  divine  young  man  "  who  has  supplanted  him. 

The  butler  looks  in  to  remind  her  that  her  taxi  is  waiting,  and  she  says  goodbye  to 
John,  promising  to  come  back  in  six  weeks.  He  storms,  vows  he  will  not  take  her 
back,  and  finally  capitulates:  "You  are  the  most  maddening,  wilful,  capricious, 
wrong-headed,  delightful  and  enchanting  woman  man  was  ever  cursed  with  having 
for  a  wife.  Yes,  damn  you,  come  back!  " 


Of  the  American  production,  Brooks  Atkinson  in  the  New  York  Times,  November 

30,  1926,  wrote: 

"  The  return  of  Miss  Barrymore  to  light  comedy  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  huzzas;  that 
she  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  good  one  is  a  circumstance  that  calls  for  a  clearing 
of  the  streets  by  the  traffic  squad,  to  be  followed  by  the  performance  of  at  least  a  minuet. 
Her  play,  entitled  The  Constant  Wife,  is  the  work  of  W.  Somerset  Maugham.  It  is  a 
deft  and  sparkling  comedy  of  no  overwhelming  importance,  and  its  central  role  is  so 
well  suited  to  Miss  Barrymore  that  it  might  have  been  written  for  her.  In  fact,  it  probably 
was. 

"  One  has  but  to  consider  Mr.  Maugham's  central  notion  to  realise  how  completely 
Miss  Barrymore  makes  the  play  and  the  part  her  own.  Surrounded  by  friends  and 
family  who  have  learned  that  her  husband  is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  another  woman, 
Miss  Barrymore  remains  for  an  act  or  more  in  calm  possession  of  that  secret,  as  well  as 
deep  in  enjoyment  of  the  effect  of  such  news  upon  the  others.  During  all  of  this  no  word 
or  phrase  of  Mr.  Maugham's  conveys  to  the  audience  that  his  heroine  is  undeceived. 
Miss  Barrymore,  however,  is  able  to  signal  it  in  a  dozen  ways,  quietly,  subtly.  Whether 
or  not  Mr.  Maugham  counted  on  it,  it  is  advance  information  that  serves  to  heighten 
expectation. 

"  The  eventual  revelation  of  conditions  is  contrived  for  effective  theatre;  it  is  a  plot 
turn  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  wife  is  concerned.  Perhaps  it  has 
been  already  forecast,  in  this  summary,  that  the  final  situation  finds  the  wife  prepared  to 
claim  for  herself  the  freedom  that  had  been  taken  by  her  husband.  It  is  perhaps  not 
an  idea  new  in  the  theatre,  but  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Barrymore  it  is  pure  gold.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  the  play  rose  to  its  high  point,  culminating  on  the  triumphant  note  of 
the  wife's  departure.  A  departure  not  from  the  husband,  it  should  be  added,  but  for 
the  merely  temporary  purpose  of  a  romantic  journey. 

"  The  captious  may  claim  that  it  is  a  play  on  an  old  model,  and  this,  indeed,  it  is. 
But  it  is  a  play  written  with  wit  and  sprightliness— Mr.  Maugham  just  about  at  his  best. 
An  early  barrage  of  epigram  is  happily  over  and  done  with  by  nine  o'clock.  At  occasional 
moments  thereafter  Mr.  Maugham  is  at  slight  pains  to  expound  his  thesis,  but  mainly 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  business  of  writing  a  light  comedy  of  a  high  order.  It  is  the  best 
play  of  the  kind  that  has  come  from  England  in  a  long  time. 

"  Miss  Barrymore,  blossoming  anew  under  the  spur  of  good  writing,  looked  her 
loveliest  and  played  superbly— although  no  moment  in  the  play  called  for  anything  that 
she  has  not  done  a  dozen  times  before.  Her  company  includes  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  who, 
minus  those  ample  moustaches,  returns  from  a  long  series  of  London  comedies  to  render 
valiant  service,  particularly  in  the  last  act.  Frank  Conroy  as  the  lover  is  likewise  able, 
and  not  quite  so  much  in  the  grip,  this  time,  of  that  vague  air  of  detachment. 

"  And  the  play,  it  might  be  added,  is  at  the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre." 
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Of  the  London  Production,  James  Agate  in  the  Sunday  Times,  April  10,  1927,  wrote: 

"  There  was  some  mismanagement  at  the  Strand  Theatre  on  Wednesday  evening  last. 
First  there  was  a  muddle  about  the  seating  arrangements,  whereby  the  people  with  seats 
booked  for  the  last  row  of  stalls  found  them  occupied  by  ardent  pitites,  who,  having  dug 
themselves  in  at  some  incredible  hour,  refused  to  give  way.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  Miss  Compton,  mistaking  a  call  for  silence  for  a  personal  interruption,  rebuked 
a  lamb-like  and  unoffending  audience.  But  these  were  minor  mishaps ;  the  major  contre- 
temps was  the  play  itself.  Highly  amusing  as  to  the  first  half  in  an  old-fashioned,  artificial 
way,  the  play  began  to  shed  interest  in  the  second  act,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
it  was  to  be  imagined  that  even  the  entrenched  pitites  were  glad  to  go  out  of  the  line. 
The  characters  were  all  patient,  plodding  tillers  of  the  conversational  soil — they  gave  us 
no  action,  and  we  gave  up  expecting  any.  One  would  perhaps  claim  normal  brilliance 
for  Mr.  Maugham's  dialogue.  But  there  was  very  little  play. 

"  When  the  curtain  rose  Mrs.  Middleton's  mother  and  sister  had  come  to  tell  her  that 
Middleton  was  philandering  with  her  best  friend.  But  there  were  different  motives 
behind  their  visit — the  young  woman  being  all  for  divorce  and  the  older  inclining  to 
submission.  Now  Mrs.  Middleton  was  blind  only  after  the  manner  of  those  who  won't 
see;  and  indeed  to  us  in  the  audience  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  recognise 
in  Marie-Louise  something  less  pleasant  than  an  amiable  vulgarian.  We  even  wondered 
how  the  farcical  creature  could  have  got  past  Mrs.  Middleton's  butler.  Next  we  made 
acquaintance  with  a  character  whom  I  shall  presume  to  call  the  elephant-hunter.  Bernard 
Kersal  did  not  really  hunt  elephants — he  was  a  storekeeper,  or  something,  in  Japan — 
but  I  suggest  that  the  word  fits  his  continually  recurring  type  and,  like  raisonneur,  would 
be  useful  shorthand.  Let  me  therefore  introduce  to  dramatic  criticism  le  chasseur 
d' elephants.  Whenever  in  future  I  use  the  word  '  elephant-hunter  '  I  desire  that  it  shall 
be  taken  to  indicate  a  man  returning  from  the  bush,  scrub  or  hinterland  of  Honolulu, 
Tahiti  or  Nyasaland,  having  for  fifteen  years  embraced  chastity  and  kept  unsullied 
his  adoration  of  the  little  maid  courted  unsuccessfully  in  the  Green  Park  and  the  long 
ago.  Mr.  Maugham's  elephant-hunter  declares  his  adoration,  but  says  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  making  love  to  Mrs.  Middleton.  Mrs.  Middleton  makes  a  little  moue  and 
asks  in  effect,  why  not?   Curtain. 

"  The  second  act  was  less  skilful  than  is  Mr.  Maugham's  wont.  Marie-Louise's 
husband  burst  into  Mrs.  Middleton's  drawing-room  and  to  the  world  at  large  blurted 
out:  '  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  wife  is  your  husband's  mistress.'  Now  the 
following,  as  they  say  in  the  case  of  funerals,  were  present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton, 
Mrs.  Middleton's  mother,  Mrs.  Middleton's  sister,  and  the  elephant-hunter  who,  note, 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  irate  husband.  And  in  this  assembly  the  angry  fellow  argued 
for  twenty  minutes  as  to  whether  Middleton's  cigarette-case,  found  in  his  wife's  room, 
did  or  did  not  justify  his  accusation.  Now,  doubtless,  Mayfair  has  laws  which  are 
sufficient  unto  itself,  but  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  stratum  of  society  in  which  this 
could  be  thrashed  out  in  the  presence  of  all  and  sundry.  I  imagine,  too,  that  the  boldest 
of  hunters  would  retreat  before  a  husband  turned  rogue,  trampling  all  before  him  and 
trumpeting  in  his  rage.  Is  it  possible  that  the  scene  had  its  minor  inaccuracies?  Do 
Harley  Street  physicians  (a)  desert  consulting-room  and  patients  for  tea  and  gallantry, 
and  (b)  enliven  family  conversation  with  pathological  jokes?  Then,  in  the  device  of  the 
cigarette-case — which  was  of  a  banality  to  make  poor  Scribe  turn  in  his  grave — I  suggest 
that  Mr.  Maugham's  invention  showed  signs  of  flagging. 

"  The  third  act  began  with  a  mildly  amusing  scene  in  which  both  husband  and  mistress 
asked  the  wife  to  get  them  out  of  their  entanglements.  Then  Mrs.  Middleton  announced 
her  intention  of  going  away  with  the  elephant-hunter,  on  the  principle  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  gander  should  be  sauce  for  the  goose  also.  She  had  winked  at  her  husband's 
infidelities,  and  one  wink  deserves  another.  Confusion  now  followed.  For  the  wife 
duly  declared  her  intention  of  going  to  Italy,  the  lover  expressed  surprise,  and  the 
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husband  duly  pretended  to  be  hoodwinked  when  the  fellow  added  that  he  might  drop 
in  at  Naples  on  his  way  to  Japan.  But  some  of  us  in  the  audience  thought  we  were 
wiser  and  more  wideawake  than  Middleton,  and  that  the  lover  wasn't  going  to  Italy  at 
all,  Mrs.  Middleton' s  intention  being  to  give  her  husband  a  well-deserved  shock.  And 
then  the  play  decided  to  end  seriously  with  Mrs.  Middleton  asking  her  husband  whether 
he  would  take  her  back  after  her  trip.  And  Middleton,  calling  his  wife  a  lot  of  names, 
avowed  that  there  was  nothing  he  could  refuse  the  fascinating  wretch.  But  for  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  now  whether  the  elephant-hunter  went  abroad  with  the 
lady  or  not.  ...  If  I  cannot  be  very  enthusiastic  about  the  evening,  it  is  perhaps  only 
because  Mr.  Maugham  had  pitched  expectation  too  high.  '  The  Letter  '  should  not  have 
been  posted  until  after  this  play." 


NOTES 
In  the  Introduction  to  Collected  Plays,  Vol.  IV,  1932,  Maugham  says  of  this  play: 

"  The  Constant  Wife  was  a  failure  in  London.  It  was  a  great  success  in  America, 
in  the  foreign  countries  where  it  has  been  produced,  and  even  in  the  provincial  towns  in 
England  in  which  it  has  been  from  time  to  time  acted.  Where  it  has  been  successful 
it  has  been  much  praised  by  the  critics.  Not,  of  course,  because  they  were  influenced 
by  its  success,  but  because  a  play  consists  of  the  words,  the  production  and  the  audience; 
and  the  failure  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned  may  make  the  difference  between  a  good 
play  and  a  bad  one." 

The  play  was  tried  out  at  Cleveland  before  its  New  York  run.  It  was  a  difficult  first 
night,  as  Ethel  Barrymore  did  not  know  her  lines.  She  is  said  to  have  remarked  to 
Maugham,  who  was  present,  after  the  evening  was  over:  "  Oh,  Willie,  I  have  ruined 
your  play.   It  will  run  a  year."  She  revived  it  again  in  1935. 

In  London,  as  the  Sunday  Times  critic  says,  the  evening  was  "  mismanaged  ".  A 
fuller  account  was  given  by  E.  A.  Baughan  in  the  Daily  News  of  April  7.  He  said  that— 

"  At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the  performance  of  Somerset  Maugham's  new  comedy 
would  not  take  place  at  the  Strand  Theatre  last  night. 

"  By  some  curious  blunder,  the  rope  that  separates  the  stalls  from  the  pit  had  been 
moved  forward  so  that  a  row  of  stalls  was  filled  by  pitites  when  the  holders  of  the  stall 
tickets  arrived. 

"  Naturally,  there  was  much  confusion.  The  Manager,  Mr.  Horace  Watson,  appealed 
to  the  pit  to  give  way  under  the  promise  of  tickets  for  the  stalls  some  other  night.  But, 
having  waited  several  hours,  they  preferred  to  see  the  play. 

"  Then  the  Manager  asked  from  the  stage  for  volunteers  from  the  stalls  to  give  up 
their  seats.  This  was  done,  and  the  gangways  at  the  sides  of  the  stalls  were  full  of  standing 
men  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  ... 

"  Unfortunately,  the  evening  did  not  end  without  an  uncomfortable  incident. 

"  Fay  Compton,  who  had  shown  signs  of  nervousness  in  the  last  act,  came  forward  to 
say  that  the  author  was  not  in  the  house. 

"  Her  little  speech  was  received  with  a  few  unmannerly  interruptions  from  the 
gallery.  She  continued  by  thanking  the  '  civil  ones '  for  their  applause.  That  inspired 
increased  interruptions,  which  were  only  silenced  by  the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

"  It  was  certainly  a  very  exciting  evening." 

The  play  was  first  published  in  America,  April,  1926  (George  H.  Doran),  and  in 
England,  1927  (Heinemann). 

FILM  VERSION 
The  play  was  filmed  in  America  by  Paramount  under  the  title  of  Charming  Sinners 
in  1929.   It  was  directed  by  Robert  Milton. 


THE  CONSTANT  WIFE 

CAST 
Mrs.  Culver  (Mrs.  Carr) 
Martha  Culver  (Helen  Carr) 
Barbara  Fawcett  (?  Margaret  or  Alice) 
Constance  Middleton  (Kathryn  Mills) 
Marie-Louise  Durham  (Anne-Marie  Whitley) 
John  Middleton  (Robert  Mills) 
Bernard  Kersal  (Karl  Kraley) 
Mortimer  Durham  (George  Whitley) 

Extra  Characters 

Margaret  

Alice  
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Laura  Hope  Crews 
Florence  Eldridge 
(see  Extra  Characters) 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Mary  Nolan 
Clive  Brook 
William  Powell 
Montague  Love 

Juliette  Crosby 
Lorraine  Eddy 
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THE  LETTER 

A  PLAY   IN   THREE  ACTS 

(Written  in  1926) 

Founded  on  a  short  story  of  the  same  title  in  The  Casuarina  Tree  (1926). 

First  Presented  by  Gladys  Cooper  at  the  Playhouse,  London,  February  24,  1927 


(338  performances). 

CHARACTERS                                                             Playhouse,  1927 

Howard  Joyce 

Leslie  Faber 

Robert  Crosbie 

Nigel  Bruce 

Ong  Chi  Seng 

George  Carr 

Geoffrey  Hammond 

S.  J.  Warmington 

John  Withers 

James  Raglan 

Chung  Hi 

A.  G.  Poulton 

Mrs.  Joyce 

Clare  Harris 

Mrs.  Parker 

Marion  Lind 

A  Chinese  Woman    . . 

Ching  Ling 

A  Sikh  Sergeant  of  Police 

Tom  Mills 

Leslie  Crosbie 

Gladys  Cooper 

Chinese  Boys  and  Malay  Servants 

Chong,  Low  Ping,  Lun  Kun 

Tar,     Chung     Kin,     See 

Young    Sing,    Chung    Ah 

Ker 

Producer            Gerald  du  Maurier 

Designer 

Sets:  J.  A.  Fraser 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  on  a  plantation  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  at  Singapore. 

ACT      I:     The  Drawing-room  of  the  Crosbies'  Bungalow. 

(The  curtain  will  be  lowered  for  one  minute  during  this  act  to  indicate  the  passing 
of  three  hours.) 
ACT     II:     A  Room  in  the  Gaol  at  Singapore. 
ACT  III:     Scene  1 :  A  Room  in  the  Chinese  Quarter  at  Singapore. 

Scene  2:  The  Drawing-room  at  the  Crosbies'  Bungalow. 
TIME      :     The  Present. 


SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I :  The  curtain  rises  on  the  sound  of  a  shot.  A  figure  is  seen  staggering  through  to 
the  veranda,  where  he  falls  prostrate.    Leslie  Crosbie  fires  four  more  shots  into  his 
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body,  then  comes  back  into  the  room.  To  the  horrified  head  boy  who  rushes  in  with 
the  Malay  servants  from  the  kampong,  she  says  that  there  has  been  an  accident.  She 
sends  him  to  tell  the  Assistant  District  Officer,  Mr.  Withers,  that  Mr.  Hammond  is 
dead,  and  to  telephone  for  her  husband,  who  is  in  Singapore  for  the  night.  Then 
she  goes  into  her  bedroom  and  closes  the  door. 

The  curtain  falls,  to  denote  the  passage  of  three  hours.  When  it  rises  again,  the 
A.D.O.,  Withers,  has  arrived,  and  is  waiting  impatiently  for  Robert  Crosbie's  return. 
Leslie  is  still  locked  in  her  room,  refusing  to  see  anyone  until  her  husband  comes. 
When  Robert  appears  he  is  accompanied  by  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Joyce,  and  all  three  men 
hear  Leslie's  story,  which  is  very  simple  and  apparently  straightforward:  "  He  tried 
to  rape  me  and  I  shot  him." 

She  describes  how  Geoffrey  Hammond — an  acquaintance  whom  they  had  not 
seen  for  several  weeks — suddenly  appeared  on  the  veranda  while  she  was  working  at 
her  pillow-lace.  He  had  been  drinking,  and  soon  began  to  pay  her  extravagant 
compliments.  Then  he  forcibly  kissed  her,  picked  her  up  and  tried  to  carry  her  to 
the  bedroom.  On  the  way  he  stumbled,  lost  his  balance,  and  fell.  Leslie  wrenched 
herself  free  and  snatched  a  revolver  (which  she  kept  handy  when  her  husband  was 
away,  in  case  of  danger)  and  shot  him. 

The  men  decide  to  take  her  down  to  Singapore  at  once  and  see  the  Attorney- 
General.  Joyce  warns  her  that  bail  is  unlikely,  since  she  will  certainly  be  charged  with 
murder.  While  Leslie  and  Robert  are  preparing  for  the  journey,  the  others  discuss 
the  situation:  they  have  been  impressed  by  Leslie's  clear-headed  account  of  the 
incident,  and,  from  their  knowledge  of  Hammond's  character,  are  inclined  to  believe 
her  story.  One  thing,  however,  worries  Joyce.  When  Leslie  returns,  he  asks  her 
why  she  fired  all  the  bullets  in  the  revolver.  She  says  she  cannot  really  remember: 
she  lost  her  head  and  went  on  firing  automatically. 

ACT  II :  It  is  six  weeks  later.  Crosbie,  looking  weary  and  dishevelled  after  the  strain  of 
waiting  for  the  trial,  meets  Joyce  in  the  visitors'  room  of  the  prison  at  Singapore.  The 
lawyer's  confidential  clerk,  Ong  Chi  Seng,  has  come  with  him,  but  Joyce  asks  him  to 
wait  outside  while  he  talks  to  Crosbie. 

Joyce  is  confident  that  Leslie  will  be  acquitted:  public  sympathy  is  with  her, 
especially  since  it  has  been  discovered  that  Hammond  was  living  with  a  Chinese 
woman ;  but  he  is  still  worried  that  she  should  have  fired  all  six  shots. 

When  Crosbie  has  gone  to  talk  to  his  wife,  the  Chinese  clerk  returns.  He  has 
important  news — one  of  his  friends  holds  a  letter  in  which  the  accused  woman 
urgently  begged  Hammond  to  come  to  the  bungalow.  This  letter  is  in  the  hands  of 
Hammond's  Chinese  mistress.  Joyce  affects  to  take  the  matter  lightly.  He  keeps  the 
copy  of  the  note,  and  when  Leslie  is  brought  in  to  see  him,  asks  her  about  it.  Up  to 
this  point,  Leslie  has  been  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  if  she  were  receiving  a  visitor 
at  home,  but  now  she  shows  signs  of  agitation.  At  first  she  protests  that  the  note  is  a 
forgery;  then  tries  to  explain  that  she  had  asked  Hammond  to  call,  because  she 
wanted  to  consult  him  about  a  gun  she  was  going  to  buy  as  a  birthday  present  for  her 
husband.  The  lawyer  lets  her  see  that  he  does  not  believe  her,  and  suggests  that  it 
may  be  a  hanging  matter.  Suddenly  Leslie  faints.  He  revives  her  without  calling  in 
the  wardress,  and  she  begs  him,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  buy  the  note — if  possible 
without  letting  Robert  know.  This  will  be  impossible,  says  Joyce,  since  he  must  be 
told  where  his  money  has  gone,  but  he  will  try  to  keep  it  from  him  until  after  the  trial. 

When  Leslie  has  been  taken  back  to  her  cell,  Joyce  recalls  his  clerk,  asking  how 
much  the  Chinese  woman  wants  for  the  letter.  A  value  of  $10,000 — the  largest  sum 
that  Crosbie  can  be  expected  to  raise — has  been  set  upon  it.  Against  his  legal 
conscience,  Joyce  agrees  to  call  upon  the  Chinese  woman,  bringing  the  money  in 
notes. 
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Crosbie  is  called  in,  and  Joyce  explains  to  him  about  the  letter  without  divulging 
its  contents.  He  is  a  simple  and  honest  man  and  does  not  see  the  implications  behind 
this  transaction.   However,  he  tells  Joyce  to  go  ahead  and  do  what  he  thinks  best. 

ACT  III :  Scene  1 :  In  the  Chinese  quarter  of  Shanghai,  Chung  Hi,  a  stout  Chinaman,  is 
smoking  opium.  He  rises  to  greet  Ong  Chi  Seng  and  Joyce,  and  sends  for  the  Chinese 
woman,  who  speaks  no  English.  She  is  a  heavy,  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  certain 
massive  dignity,  and  she  sits  motionless  on  the  pallet-bed  while  Joyce  counts  out 
the  notes  and  hands  them  to  Chung  Hi.  Then  she  passes  over  the  letter.  Ong  Chi 
Seng  politely  asks  permission  to  stay  behind  with  his  friend  (as  Joyce  dryly  remarks, 
"  to  share  the  swag  ").  He  professes  himself  "  a  disciple  of  the  late  Herbert  Spencer. 
I  have  also  been  much  influenced  by  Nietzsche,  Shaw  and  Herbert  G.  Wells." 
"  It  is  no  wonder  that  I  am  no  match  for  you,"  comments  the  lawyer. 

Scene  2:  Mrs.  Joyce  is  talking  to  Withers  as  she  prepares  the  Crosbies'  bungalow  to 
welcome  Leslie  on  her  return  after  a  triumphant  acquittal.  The  Crosbies  turn  up, 
accompanied  by  Joyce;  Leslie  looking  very  smart,  cool  and  cheerful. 

Robert  tells  Joyce  that  he  wants  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible:  he  has  heard  of 
an  estate  for  sale  at  $30,000,  for  which  he  proposes  to  pay  $10,000  from  his  savings 
and  borrow  the  remaining  $20,000  on  mortgage. 

Leslie  and  Joyce,  knowing  where  the  $10,000  has  gone,  do  all  they  can  to  dissuade 
him,  but  he  is  obstinate.  At  last  Joyce  warns  him  that  the  expenses  of  the  case  have 
been  heavy:  he  personally  is  not  charging  for  his  services,  but  he  must  claim  the 
$10,000  which  he  has  advanced  from  his  own  money  to  buy  the  letter.  Crosbie  is 
horrified  at  the  amount  and  insists  on  explanations.  He  disposes  of  Leslie's  story 
about  the  birthday  present  by  saying  that  she  knew  perfectly  well  he  had  gone  into 
Singapore  that  night  to  buy  a  gun  for  himself.  He  realises,  too,  that  the  lawyer  has 
committed  a  criminal  offence  in  suppressing  an  important  piece  of  evidence. 

Against  Joyce's  advice,  he  insists  on  reading  the  letter.  "  What  does  it  mean?  "  he 
asks  Leslie.  "  It  means  that  Geoff  Hammond  was  my  lover,"  she  replies,  and  goes 
on  to  describe  her  rage  and  jealousy  when  Hammond  deserted  her  for  the  Chinese 
woman. 

The  lights  black  out,  and  when  they  come  up  again,  the  scene  is  set  and  Leslie  is 
dressed  as  in  Act  I.  Geoffrey  Hammond  comes  up  the  veranda  steps.  Leslie 
reproaches  him  for  his  long  absence,  and  the  scene  quickly  turns  to  a  quarrel.  He 
evades  her  inquiries  about  the  Chinawoman  by  saying  that  she  is  probably  living 
with  his  head  boy,  but  is  finally  driven  to  confess  that  she  is  in  fact  his  mistress  and 
that  he  prefers  her  to  Leslie.  At  that,  Leslie,  who  has  picked  up  the  revolver  with 
the  idea  of  shooting  herself,  turns  it  on  him  and  fires. 

The  scene  blacks  out  again,  and  then  lights  up,  showing  Leslie  once  more  in  her 
third  act  dress,  with  Crosbie  and  Withers.  Her  husband  is  distracted,  but  vows  that 
he  still  loves  her.   He  breaks  down  and  sobs,  and  then  goes  out. 

"  He's  going  to  forgive  you,"  says  Joyce.  "  He  can't  do  without  you."  Leslie 
swears  that,  though  she  does  not  love  Robert,  she  will  never  let  him  know  it,  but  will 
do  all  in  her  power  to  make  amends. 

"  That  will  be  your  retribution."  "  No,"  she  replies.  "  My  retribution  is  greater. 
With  all  my  heart  I  still  love  the  man  I  killed." 

NOTES  ON  THE  ALTERNATIVE  ENDING  TO  ACT  III 

In  the  original  MS.  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  after  Leslie's  statement  that 
Hammond  was  her  lover,  she  goes  on  to  describe  their  quarrel  over  his  Chinese  mistress, 
during  which  he  had  spoken  to  her  as  if  she  was  "  a  harlot  on  the  streets  ",  and  in  her 
jealous  fury  and  humiliation  she  had  fired  at  him. 

Although  shattered  by  her  revelations,  Crosbie  still  loves  her.   He  rushes  out  of  the 
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room  to  regain  command  of  himself,  and  Joyce  opines  that  he  will  certainly  forgive  her. 
The  scene  closes,  as  in  the  other  version,  with  Leslie's  confession  that  she  still  loves  the 
man  she  killed. 

A  handwritten  note  on  the  MS.  says:  "  A  few  additional  pages  of  dialogue  have  been 
sent  in.  They  constitute  part  of  a  scene  between  Leslie  and  Hammond,  in  which  she 
upbraids  him  for  taking  a  Chinese  mistress  and  he,  after  denying  it,  confesses  and  says 
he  is  sick  of  her  (Leslie).  A  note  says  this  is  the  end  of  the  last  act,  which  seems  to  be  a 
mistake." 

The  additional  pages  (which  constitute  the  "  flash-back  ")  are  fastened  into  the  cover 
after  the  original  ending  of  the  play. 

This  "  flash-back  "  was  in  the  play  as  performed.  In  Gladys  Cooper's  Autobiography 
(Hutchinson,  193 1),  she  says: 

"  After  we  had  been  rehearsing  The  Letter  for  some  days,  both  Gerald  du  Maurier, 
who  produced  it,  and  I  were  uncertain  about  the  dramatic  value  of  a  '  black-out '  in  it. 
I  rang  up  Maugham  and  told  him  this,  and  his  reply  was  characteristic  of  him.  '  All 
right,  if  you  don't  feel  it's  right,  change  it  yourself,'  he  said  with  the  greatest  amiability. 
I  wonder  how  many — if  any — playwrights  would  say  a  thing  like  that." 

She  has  obviously  put  the  case  the  wrong  way  round,  as  it  is  the  "  flash-back"  which 
was  the  substitute,  as  proved  again  by  Maugham's  note  in  the  published  play  (Heinemann, 
1927),  which  is  printed  as  written  with  the  "  flash-back  "  scene  as  an  appendix.  He  says: 

"  Since  a  play  is  published  not  only  to  gratify  an  author's  vanity,  but  also  for  the 
convenience  of  amateurs,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  print  here  the  version  acted  at  the 
Playhouse.  After  two  or  three  rehearsals,  I  replaced  Leslie  Crosbie's  final  confession 
with  a  '  throw-back  ',  because  I  thought  it  would  bore  the  audience  to  listen  to  two  long 
narratives  in  one  play.  I  have  a  notion  that  an  author  may  prudently  take  a  risk  to  avoid 
tediousness." 

That  the  original  version  was  best  is  borne  out  by  some  of  the  notices  of  the  production, 
which  criticised  the  " flash-back".  The  acting  edition  of  the  play  (Samuel  French)  is  as 
produced. 


An  unsigned  criticism  in  the  Sunday  Times ,  February  27,  1927,  read: 

"  The  Letter  is  superb  theatre  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  bit  at  the  end 
when  the  author  suddenly  switches  over  to  the  technique  of  the  film.  Miss  Gladys 
Cooper's  performance  has  set  all  tongues  wagging,  and  must  be  discussed  at  once. 
First,  it  is  necessary  to  set  out  what  it  is  exactly  that  she  has  to  act.  When  the  curtain 
goes  up,  Leslie,  the  wife  of  Robert  Crosbie,  a  Malay  planter,  is  heard  shrieking  to  a 
tall  man  in  white  ducks  that  he  is  a  cur,  and  then  seen  to  empty  into  him  the  contents  of 
a  six-chambered  revolver.  Chinese  boys  come  running  in,  and  she  tells  them  to  telephone 
her  husband  that  a  terrible  accident  has  happened  and  that  Hammond  is  dead.  When 
the  curtain  goes  up  again,  hours  have  passed,  during  which  the  husband  and  a  legal 
friend  have  arrived,  and  Leslie  has  had  time  to  prepare  her  account  of  the  tragedy.  Her 
explanation  is  that  Hammond  made  an  attack  upon  her,  and  that  in  defence  of  her 
honour  she  killed  him.  Miss  Cooper  gives  Leslie's  long  account  extremely  well,  with 
just  that  shade  of  over-coherence  which  suggests  that  she  is  lying.  The  act  ends  with 
Leslie's  arrest  for  murder. 

"  In  the  second  act  we  learn  that  Leslie  has  been  the  dead  man's  mistress  and  that 
she  shot  him  because  he  announced  his  intention  of  giving  her  up  for  a  Chinese  woman. 
It  is  in  the  light  of  this  later  knowledge,  surely,  that  we  must  consider  Miss  Cooper's 
acting  earlier  on.  What  Leslie  has  to  show  is  horror  of  the  man  she  has  killed,  and  shame 
at  the  imaginary  facts  of  her  recital.  Both  horror  and  shame  must  be  sufficient  to  convince 
husband  and  lawyer.  But  the  actress  is  under  the  obligation  to  convey  more  than  the 
character.    Besides  the  sham  horror  which  Leslie  postulates  and  the  insincerity  with 
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which  the  actress  conveys  to  the  audience  that  Leslie  is  lying  there  is,  I  suggest,  another 
thing  to  be  given  us — Leslie's  genuine  agony  at  having  in  a  fit  of  rage  killed  the  man 
she  really  loved.  This  must  be  concealed  from  the  people  on  the  stage,  and  we  in  the 
audience  may  not  at  present  understand  the  emotion  or  the  reason  for  it.  But  I  suggest 
that  it  should  be  there.  Mr.  Maugham,  I  think,  is  principally  at  fault,  since  he  makes 
Leslie  actually  *  sauce  '  the  lawyer  with  a  remark  about  jumpers  not  buttoning  up  the 
back,  and  allows  her  moments  when  she  apparently  feels  no  emotion  whatever  except 
satisfaction  at  having  put  the  lid  on  a  villain's  nasty  career  and  annoyance  at  having  to 
go  through  the  formalities  of  acquittal.  But  surely  these  are  the  very  moments  when  a 
flood  of  regret  would  sweep  over  Leslie,  and  she  would  become,  if  anything,  less  coherent 
and  less  mistress  of  herself.  She  has  successfully  sustained  the  ordeal  of  her  elaborately 
false  recital,  and  has  no  further  excitement  to  sustain  her  nerve.  At  this  point  Miss 
Cooper's  acting,  I  submit,  failed.  But  with  this  exception,  her  playing  throughout  the 
piece  was  superb,  and  could  certainly  not  have  been  bettered  by  any  living  English  actress. 

"  Of  *he  play  itself,  considered  in  its  own  plane,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  It  is  perfect  theatre  of  its  kind.  The  incident  of  the  letter  which  discloses  that 
Hammond  came  to  the  bungalow  at  Leslie's  invitation,  the  slow  deepening  of  the  lawyer's 
suspicion,  the  blackmailing  by  the  Celestials,  Leslie's  steady  declaration  to  her  husband 
that  she  has  never  loved  him  and  has  always  loved  the  dead  man — all  this  is  admirable. 
In  the  last  ten  minutes  a  '  cut-back  '  occurs,  and  the  quarrel  and  killing  are  reconstructed. 
I  submit  that  this  is  unnecessary,  since  we  have  already  imagined  the  scene  perfectly  in 
our  minds,  and  visualising  it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  It  was  naughty  of  Mr. 
Maugham  to  assume  so  much  lack  of  perception  in  playgoers ;  this  scene  should  be  cut 
out  and  kept  for  the  film.  What  we  want  in  the  theatre  is  that  Miss  Cooper  should  tell 
us  what  happened.  The  contrast  between  the  two  narratives  was  a  great  chance  for  an 
actress  thrown  away.  The  acting  was  excellent.  Messrs.  Leslie  Faber  and  Nigel  Bruce 
gave  very  fine  performances,  the  latter  having  a  moment  of  emotion  which  was  admirable ; 
and  Mr.  George  Carr,  another  first-class  character-actor,  made  an  amusing  Chinaman. 

"  The  evening  was  sensationally  successful,  and  the  audience  delighted  almost  to 
hysteria." 

NOTES 

Maugham  does  not  specifically  mention  this  play  in  The  Summing  Up  and  it  is  not 
included  in  his  volumes  of  Collected  Plays.  He  later  presented  the  original  MS.  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Theatre. 

The  play  was  first  published  in  1927  (Heinemann). 

The  production  was  Gladys  Cooper's  first  venture  as  an  actress-manageress.  Maugham 
wrote  an  Introduction  in  1953  to  Gladys  Cooper's  biography,  Without  Veils,  by  Sewell 
Stokes. 

A  novelised  version  of  the  play,  in  Portuguese,  was  made  by  Antonia  Brochard, 
published  in  1943. 

FILM  VERSIONS 
The  play  was  filmed  in  America  by  Paramount  in  1929.    It  was  directed  by  Jean 
De  Limur.   Both  silent  and  sound  versions  were  made. 


CAST 


Howard  Joyce 
Robert  Crosbie 
Ong  Chi  Seng 
Geoffrey  Hammond 
John  Withers 
Mrs.  Joyce    . . 
A  Chinese  Woman  . 
Leslie  Crosbie 


O.  P.  Heggie 
Reginald  Owen 
Tamaki  Yoshiwari 
Herbert  Marshall 
Kenneth  Thompson 
Irene  Browne 
Lady  Tsen  Mei 
Jeanne  Eagles 
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It  was  remade  in  America  by  Warner  Brothers  in  1940  and  directed  by  William  Wyler. 
In  this  version  the  character  of  Hammond  was  omitted. 


CAST 
Howard  Joyce 
Robert  Crosbie 
Ong  Chi  Seng 
John  Withers 
Mrs.  Joyce 
Mrs.  Parker  (Cooper) 
A  Chinese  Woman  (Mrs.  Hammond; 

Leslie  Crosbie         

Head  Boy 


Extra  Characters 


Adele  Ainsworth 
Prescott 


James  Stephenson 
Herbert  Marshall 
Sen  Yung 
Bruce  Lister 
Frieda  Inescourt 
Doris  Lloyd 
Gale  Sondergaard 
Bette  Davis 
Tetsu  Komai 

Elizabeth  Earl 
Cecil  Kellaway 
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THE  SACRED  FLAME 

A   NEW   PLAY 
{Written  in  1928) 

First  Presented  by  Messmore  Kendall  and  Gilbert  Miller  at  the  Belasco  Theatre, 

Washington,  November   12,    1928;  subsequently  at  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre, 

New  York,  November  19,  1928  (24  performances). 
First  Presented  in  England  by  Gladys  Cooper  at  the  Playhouse,  London,  February 

8,  1929  (209  performances). 
Revived  by  Jack  De  Leon  at  the  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  London,  November  22,  1945 

(matinees);  transferred  to  the  Westminster  Theatre,  London  (evenings),  March 

4,  1946  (181  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

Stella 
Mrs.  Tabret 
Nurse  Wayland 


U.S.A.,  1928 

Casha  Pringle 

Mary  Jerrold 

Clare  Eames 

Jane  Reynolds 

J       (Washington) 

ALICE i  Eva  Leonard  Boyne 

L  (New  York) 
Maurice  Tabret  . .  •  •  Robert  Harris 
Colin  Tabret  ••         ••     Anthony  Bushell 

DR.  Harvester  •  •  •  •     Stanley  Logan 

MAJOR  LlCONDA  ..  ••     Hubert  Harben 

Gilbert  Miller 


„  .     f  J.  F.  Gallagher 
irfs'\CarlSchultz 


Playhouse,  1929 
Gladys  Cooper 
Mary  Jerrold 
Clare  Eames 

Doris  Cooper 

Richard  Bird 
Sebastian  Shaw 
David  Hawthorne 
C.  V.  France 
Raymond  Massey 
Aubrey  Hammond 


St.  Martin's,  1945 
Mary  Martlew 
Mary  Hinton 
Sonia  Dresdel 

Pat  Clarance 

Ian  Lubbock 
Ronald  Millar 
Donald  Strachan 
Gordon  McLeod 
Geoffrey  Wardwell 
Elizabeth  Agombar 


Westminster,  1946 
Helen  Cherry 
Mary  Hinton 
Sonia  Dresdel 

Angela  Hepburn 

Ian  Lubbock 
John  Stevens 
Donald  Strachan 
Ian  Fleming 
Geoffrey  Wardwell 
Elizabeth  Agombar 


Producer 

Designer  •-         •  •  . 

The  action  takes  place  at  Gatley  House,  Mrs.  Tabret's  residence  near  London. 

ACT      I:     Night. 

ACT    II:     Next  Day. 

ACT  III:     One  Hour  Later. 

TIME      :     The  Present. 

The  revival  was  set  in  contemporary  dress. 

SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I-  In  his  drawing-room  at  Gatley  House,  Maurice  Tabret,  an  air  pilot  permanently 
paralysed  through  a  crash,  is  playing  chess  with  his  medical  attendant,  Dr.  Harvester. 
His  mother  and  his  devoted  Nurse  Wayland  are  also  present.    Just  as  Maurice  is 
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winning  his  game,  Major  Liconda,  who  long  ago  in  India  had  greatly  admired  Mrs. 
Tabret,  looks  in  for  a  drink.  The  Tabrets  are  waiting  up  for  Maurice's  wife,  Stella, 
and  his  brother,  Colin,  who  have  gone  to  the  theatre. 

While  Nurse  Wayland  is  looking  after  Maurice  in  another  room,  his  mother 
discusses  her  with  Major  Liconda,  stressing  her  devotion  and  her  tactlessness.  They 
all  agree  that  Maurice's  courage  and  high  spirits  are  wonderful,  and  that  his  young 
brother's  return  from  abroad  has  done  him  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Maurice  is  wheeled  back  ready  for  bed,  and  soon  afterwards  Stella  and  Colin  arrive, 
having  seen  the  opera  Tristan,  which  has  sentimental  memories  for  Stella  and  Maurice, 
for  they  had  seen  it  on  the  evening  that  they  became  engaged.  Standing  up  quickly 
to  show  Maurice  her  new  ball- dress,  Stella  suddenly  turns  faint.  Mrs.  Tabret 
tactfully  attributes  this  to  lack  of  food  (they  have  hurried  home  without  waiting  to 
dine),  and  sends  Nurse  Wayland  and  Colin  to  prepare  some  supper.  So  that  Maurice 
may  be  alone  with  his  wife,  she  herself  takes  Dr.  Harvester  out  into  the  garden. 

Husband  and  wife  have  a  long,  intimate  talk.  He  is  worried  that  she  should  be 
missing  so  much  enjoyment  through  being  tied  to  a  cripple,  and  her  protests  do  not 
reassure  him.  He  says  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  both  if  he  had  been  killed 
outright,  and  that,  if  only  they  had  had  a  child,  she  would  not  have  felt  that  her  life 
had  been  wasted.  Suddenly  he  bursts  into  tears.  She  soothes  him,  and  he  has 
recovered  his  self-control  by  the  time  Colin  and  the  nurse  return  with  food  and  drink. 
Worn  out  by  his  emotions,  Maurice  is  wheeled  off  to  bed,  and  Stella  tells  her  mother- 
in-law  how  upset  he  has  been.  Mrs.  Tabret  thanks  her  for  having  done  her  duty  by 
him  for  so  many  years.  "  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store, "  she  adds  signifi- 
cantly, "  I  shall  never  forget  your  courage,  your  self-sacrifice  and  your  patience." 
While  she  is  showing  Dr.  Harvester  out,  Stella  and  Colin  contrive  to  have  a  few  words 
together,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  lovers,  and  that  Stella  wonders  if 
Maurice  suspects  it.  * 

ACT  II :  It  is  the  following  morning.  Major  Liconda,  having  just  heard  that  Maurice  is 
dead,  calls  to  express  his  sympathy.  He  is  astounded  at  the  news,  as  Maurice  had  seemed 
as  well  as  usual  the  previous  evening;  however,  he  considers  it  a  merciful  release. 

Colin  describes  how  Nurse  Wayland,  having  failed  to  rouse  Maurice,  had  come 
in  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  and  how  Stella  had  first  of  all  made  a  scene,  saying  that 
the  nurse  had  no  right  to  enter  Maurice's  room  until  he  rang  for  her,  and  then,  hearing 
that  he  was  dead,  had  dropped  in  a  faint. 

Dr.  Harvester  is  also  inclined  to  look  on  his  patient's  death  as  providential,  and 
he  is  both  horrified  and  annoyed  when,  in  the  Major's  presence,  Nurse  Wayland 
declares  that  there  ought  to  be  a  post  mortem,  for  Maurice  has  been  murdered.  He 
says  he  does  not  intend  to  upset  the  relatives  by  ordering  a  post  mortem ;  upon  which 
Nurse  Wayland  threatens  to  appeal  direct  to  the  Coroner.  She  insists  that  the  family 
shall  be  called  together  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say. 

Stella  comes  in,  dressed  in  white ;  both  she  and  Mrs.  Tabret  are  perfectly  composed 
and  talk  quite  naturally  about  Maurice.  After  thanking  Nurse  Wayland  for  her  long 
and  faithful  care  of  Maurice,  Stella,  very  tactfully  and  charmingly,  offers  her  a  present 
of  £  1,000,  so  that  she  can  go  for  a  long  holiday  cruise.  The  offer  is  curtly  refused, 
and,  despite  efforts  by  Liconda  and  the  doctor  to  stop  her,  Nurse  Wayland  makes 
her  accusation. 

She  says  five  tablets  of  chloral  have  disappeared  from  a  bottle  kept  on  a  high  shelf 
in  the  bathroom,  where  she  herself  had  placed  it  overnight  after  giving  Maurice  one 
tablet  as  a  sleeping  draught.  It  would  have  been  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
reach  down  the  bottle  himself. 

Everyone  makes  suggestions  as  to  what  might  have  happened:  they  all  agree  that 
no  one  had  the  slightest  motive  for  murdering  Maurice — the  whole  household  was 
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devoted  to  him.  At  this  point  Nurse  Wayland  explodes  another  bombshell  by 
revealing  that  Stella  is  with  child.  Major  Liconda  asks  Stella  if  this  is  true,  but  before 
she  has  answered  him  lunch  is  announced.  Mrs.  Tabret  insists  that  everyone  shall 
behave  normally  and  eat:  they  all  go  in,  except  Nurse  Wayland,  who  has  a  tray  sent 
up  to  her  room. 

ACT  III:  After  lunch  Stella  and  Colin  have  a  private  talk,  in  which  she  confesses  that 
it  is  true  about  the  baby — she  had  hoped  to  conceal  it  until  after  Colin  had  left  again 
for  Guatemala.    He  assures  her  that  he  will  stand  by  her. 

Dr.  Harvester  sends  Colin  to  fetch  Nurse  Wayland,  and  meantime  cautions  Stella 
to  be  careful  not  to  upset  the  nurse  further.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  Stella  when  the 
doctor  says  he  is  sure  Maurice  had  not  guessed  her  condition,  for  she  had  been 
wondering  whether  he  had  killed  himself  in  order  to  save  her  from  exposure. 

The  doctor  is  trying  to  persuade  Nurse  Wayland  that  it  will  be  to  her  own  and 
everyone  else's  advantage  if  she  holds  her  tongue  when  they  are  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Major  Liconda  and  Mrs.  Tabret.  The  Major  repeats  his  question  to  Stella, 
who  says  that  the  accusation  is  true.  Colin  admits  paternity,  and  Mrs.  Tabret,  to 
Stella's  surprise  and  confusion,  reveals  that  she  knew  all  about  it  when  she  thanked 
Stella,  the  previous  evening,  for  all  that  she  had  done  for  Maurice. 

Nurse  Wayland  is  deeply  shocked  at  Mrs.  Tabret's  spirited  defence  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  who,  she  says,  has  only  satisfied  the  normal  instincts  of  a  healthy 
young  woman.  From  Maurice's  point  of  view,  says  his  mother,  it  was  better  that 
Stella  should  take  a  lover  and  be  content  than  that  she  should  find  her  life  unbearable, 
and  either  leave  the  house  or  betray  to  him  the  nervous  strain  that  she  was  enduring. 

The  nurse  remarks  that  Maurice's  death  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  get  Stella 
out  of  a  very  awkward  predicament.  Challenged  by  Major  Liconda,  she  claims  that 
it  was  her  "  duty  "  to  tell  the  truth.  Stella  suggests  that  her  real  motive  was  hatred: 
"  You  hate  me  because  you  were  in  love  with  Maurice."  After  a  show  of  indignation, 
Nurse  Wayland  admits  that  she  did  love  him,  and  that  his  death  has  deprived  her  of 
everything  that  made  life  lovely:  "  And  you  killed  him!  "  With  the  moral  support  of 
Liconda  and  Colin,  Stella  refutes  the  accusation.  Mrs.  Tabret  confesses  that  as  a 
young  married  woman,  she  was  madly  in  love  with  Major  Liconda,  but  from  a  sense 
of  duty  they  resisted  their  love,  and  now,  after  thirty  years,  she  is  glad  of  it. 

The  Major  cross-examines  Stella  about  her  last  talk  with  Maurice.  She  can  only 
say  that  he  was  perfectly  cheerful  and  composed  as  they  said  good  night — he  had  not 
asked  for  sleeping  tablets,  and  she  herself  had  not  touched  the  bottle.  The  only 
reason  for  her  annoyance  with  Nurse  Wayland  at  breakfast  was  that  she  did  not  want 
Maurice  disturbed  when  he  was  happily  asleep.  Liconda  asks  the  others  to  leave  him 
alone  with  Stella.  He  points  out  that,  if  there  is  an  inquest,  she  will  almost  certainly 
be  tried  for  murder,  and  in  that  case,  adultery  with  her  brother-in-law  will  tell  heavily 
against  her  with  the  jury.  Colin,  too,  will  be  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position.  He 
hints  that,  if  she  is  guilty,  her  best  way  out  is  suicide.  She  assures  him  that  she  is 
innocent. 

Mrs.  Tabret  comes  to  say  goodbye  to  Nurse  Wayland,  for  whom  Colin  has  called 
a  taxi.  The  doctor  proposes  ringing  up  the  Coroner.  "  Before  you  do  that,  may  I  say 
a  few  words?  "  asks  Mrs.  Tabret.  She  tells  them  all  that  she,  not  Stella,  was  the  last 
person  to  see  Maurice  alive.  Wide  awake  after  the  first  sleeping  tablet,  he  had  asked 
her  to  give  him  another.  Soon  after  his  accident  she  had  promised  him  that  if  ever 
life  became  intolerable  she  would  give  him  release.  Now,  realising  the  disaster  that 
would  arise  when  he  found  out  about  Stella,  she  decided  that  the  time  had  come. 
She  emptied  the  bottle  of  tabloids,  dissolved  them  in  water,  and  gave  him  the  draught. 
Then  she  stayed  beside  him,  holding  his  hand,  till  he  fell  asleep — "  a  sleep  from  which 
he  would  never  wake.  He  dreamed  his  dream  to  the  end." 
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In  face  of  this  confession,  Nurse  Wayland  asks  Dr.  Harvester  to  sign  the  death 
certificate,  and  the  two  lonely  women  comfort  each  other. 


Of  the  American  production,  J.  Brooks  Atkinson,  in  the  New  York  Times,  November 
20,  1928,  wrote: 

"  Another  of  Mr.  Maugham's  highly  cultivated  shilling  shockers  has  come  to  the  stage 
of  Henry  Miller's  Theatre,  where  The  Sacred  Flame  was  acted  last  evening.  Toward 
eleven  o'clock  the  murderer  confesses  with  a  sweet,  maternal  beneficence  that  almost 
transfigures  her.  Mary  Jerrold  plays  that  part  so  tenderly,  with  so  much  unassumed 
beauty,  that  you  wish  she  might  not  have  to  squander  so  much  radiance  on  a  sterile  piece. 
For,  despite  Mr.  Maugham's  rather  weary  adequacy  and  competence  in  the  company 
of  the  sprightly  and  the  well-heeled,  The  Sacred  Flame  seems  to  this  sceptical  observer 
a  well-bred  bore.  Mr.  Maugham's  heart  is  not  in  it.  No  man's  heart  is  in  it.  Papier 
mache  is  papier  mache,  no  matter  how  skilfully  you  mould  it. 

"  Into  the  dull  existence  of  an  English  family  Mr.  Maugham  introduces  first  a  murder 
and  then  an  illegally  expectant  mother.  She  is,  in  fact,  wife  of  the  perpetual  invalid 
whose  death  suddenly  appears  to  be  from  unnatural  causes;  the  father  is  his  brother. 
The  accuser  is  Nurse  Wayland,  an  admittedly  chaste  woman,  who  is  disagreeable  enough 
to  demand  a  Coroner's  inquest.  One  act,  prolix  to  the  point  of  discomfort,  prepares  the 
situation.  Two  more  acts  talk  it  blue  in  the  face.  Ultimately,  the  mother  confesses  that 
she  helped  her  invalid  son  on  his  way  to  eternity  in  order  that  passionate  youth  might 
have  its  fling  unencumbered. 

"  So  long  has  Mr.  Maugham  been  finding  his  way  around  the  stage  that  you  are 
astonished  he  has  not  constructed  a  sounder  play  with  his  puppets.  As  it  is,  there  is  a 
thin  plausibility  about  all  the  circumstances  that  almost  persuades  you  to  believe  them. 
The  mother  appears  to  -have  done  something  extraordinarily  fine.  The  unfaithful  wife 
and  the  treacherous  brother  appear  to  have  loved  for  the  best  of  all  concerned.  When  the 
mother  confesses  to  her  crime,  everyone  is  quite  properly  embarrassed  by  the  selfless 
rectitude,  the  exalted  uprightness,  of  her  deed.  For  such  is  the  privilege  of  melodrama,  no 
matter  how  well  or  ill  it  speaks  the  King's  English. 

"  What  is  more  astonishing  is  that  so  practised  a  hand  as  Mr.  Maugham's  should  have 
dipped  into  so  much  mawkish  sentimentality.  While  the  private  hearing  is  in  progress 
in  the  elegantly  furnished  drawing-room,  wistful  minds  are  for  ever  running  off  on  the 
beauties  and  wonders  of  the  Universe— the  stars  and  the  rivers,  no  less.  These  homilies 
are  expertly  worded  and  neatly  spoken.  Mr.  Maugham  and  his  actors  know  their  trades. 
But  the  style  does  not  mask  the  hollowness  of  the  phrasing  and  does  not  spare  you  the 
distress  of  suspecting  the  virtue  of  its  literary  antecedents. 

"All  the  actors  speak  with  grace  and  behave  themselves  decently.  Even  in  the 
presence  of  murder  they  do  not  repudiate  their  manners.  As  the  nurse,  professionally 
accoutred,  Clare  Eames  seems  to  overact  the  heroics  and  to  endow  melodrama  with  the 
splendid  colouring  of  Greek  tragedy.  It  is  perilous,  in  the  acting,  to  adorn  dramatic 
trifles  with  tragic  substance;  it  gives  the  secret  away.  Miss  Jerrold  does  The  Sacred 
Flame  a  better  service  by  avoiding  ostentation  in  her  part." 

Of  the  London  production,  the  critic  in  The  Times,  February  9,  1929,  wrote: 

"  This  play  exhibits  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  at  the  height  of  his  peculiar  powers  as  a 
dramatist:  at  the  height,  that  is  to  say,  if  The  Circle  be  excepted,  for  in  that  piece  he 
seemed,  in  all  truth,  to  surpass  himself,  adding  to  his  other  qualities— hard,  brilliant 
qualities  of  observation  and  construction— another  quality  of  beauty  to  which  he  does  not 
elsewhere  attain.  To  the  final  sympathy  and  pity,  at  once  intimate  and  aloof,  which 
discover  the  music  of  tragedy  in  life's  most  angry  discords,  he  does  not  attain  now.  So 
much  the  play  lacks.   It  is  a  little  wanting,  too,  in  suppleness,  having  something  of  the 
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rigidity,  as  well  as  the  glitter  and  the  strength,  of  polished  steel.  But  almost  all  other 
qualities  that  go  to  the  making  a  play  The  Sacred  Flame  possesses.  Its  narrative  is  clear 
and  vigorous;  its  principal  characters  have  abundant  life;  its  suspense  is  maintained 
without  artificial  contrivance;  its  end  fulfils  and  justifies  what  has  preceded  it.  Its 
emotional  range  is  wide,  falling  short  only  of  the  emotion, of  exaltation;  and  its  treatment 
of  the  theme  of  murder  has  a  dignity  and  a  freedom  from  hysteria  extremely  rare  upon 
the  contemporary  stage. 

"  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  keep  the  secret  of  the  tale,  for  this  is  not  a  play  that 
depends  for  its  influence  upon  an  audience's  ignorance  of  '  what  will  happen  '  or  upon 
any  twisting  of  plot.  The  suspense  is  a  genuine,  not  a  false,  dramatic  suspense,  and  is 
completely  independent  of  our  knowledge  of  fact.  Suppose  that  we  had  known  from  the 
outset  that  it  was  his  mother  who  killed  Maurice  Tabret  in  the  night,  would  the  play 
have  been  weakened?  On  the  contrary,  its  suspense  might  even  have  been  increased  if 
Mr.  Maugham  had  earlier  given  up  the  key  to  it.  Maurice  was  an  airman  injured  in  an 
accident  and  permanently  disabled.  He  sat  in  his  wheeled  chair  month  after  month 
with  the  hopeless  knowledge  that  he  could  never  have  a  child  by  the  wife  he  loved,  and 
that  she,  young  and  beautiful,  was  chained  to  his  shattered  body.  We  see  her  suffering 
tenderness  for  him,  his  agonised  hunger  for  her;  and  when  he  has  been  wheeled  away 
to  his  bed,  we  are  directly  shown,  what  has  already  become  obscurely  apparent,  that  she 
is  in  love  with  Colin,  her  husband's  brother. 

"  In  the  night  Maurice  dies,  and  the  doctor  is  prepared  to  sign  a  certificate  of  natural 
death.  Maurice's  nurse  prevents  him,  produces  evidence  that  Maurice  was  murdered, 
and  suddenly  reveals  that  Stella  is  with  child.  Suspicion  is  now  heavy  upon  her,  and 
remains  upon  her  throughout  the  play,  until  at  last  Mrs.  Tabret  makes  her  confession — 
how  long  ago  she  promised  Maurice  to  give  him  the  means  of  death  if  life  should  become 
unendurable  to  him,  how  she  had  perceived  the  truth  of  Stella's  love  for  Colin,  though 
Maurice  himself  was  ignorant  of  it,  and  how  she  had  poisoned  her  son  in  the  judgment  of 
mercy.  There  is  the  play's  outline,  but  within  the  outline  is  a  battle  between  two  women, 
between  Stella,  knowing  herself  to  be  innocent  but  trapped  by  all  the  evidences  of  guilt, 
and  Nurse  Wayland,  who  loved  Maurice  herself,  and  is  now  an  austere,  terrible  accuser 
of  the  girl  she  despises.  The  contest  is  something  much  more  than  a  contest  of  jealousy 
and  bitterness.  It  is  a  clash  of  character — a  struggle  between  sensuousness  and  a  high 
asceticism,  between  eager  impulse  and  rigid  duty,  between  a  passionate  woman  and  a 
passionate  spirit.  Miss  Gladys  Cooper,  in  the  first  act,  while  her  husband  still  lives, 
plays  with  more  freedom  and  grace  that  we  have  yet  known  in  her,  and  in  the  later  acts 
she  most  carefully  interprets  the  subtle  changes  in  the  character  she  has  to  portray.  But 
her  weakness,  her  stiffness  in  her  high  emotion,  remains,  and  it  springs  in  great  part  from 
this — that  she  divides  the  fragments  into  which  emotional  dialogue  falls  by  a  series  of 
pauses  of  equal  length,  producing  thus  an  impression,  not  of  nature,  not  of  speech 
troubled  and  delayed  by  thought,  but  of  a  mechanism  disastrously  regular. 

"  The  flexibility  of  Miss  Mary  Jerrold,  who  gives  one  of  the  finest  performances  of 
her  career,  is  a  brilliant  contrast,  and  there  are  two  admirable  sketches  of  character  by 
Mr.  C.  V.  France  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Shaw.  But  the  evening's  honours  are  shared  by 
Mr.  Maugham  with  Miss  Clare  Eames.  Her  study  of  the  nurse  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
delicacy  and  judgment.  How  steady  is  her  reserve,  how  unmistakable  are  the  gleams  of 
passion  beneath  her  coldness,  how  overwhelming  in  consequence  is  that  passion  when 
it  breaks  in  flame!  Here  is  a  lovely  performance,  charged  with  wisdom,  lighted  by  its 
restraints,  enriched  continually  by  perceptions  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  spirit." 

NOTES 
After  Maugham  had  decided  to  give  up  play- writing,  he  wrote  in  The  Summing  Up: 
"  But  I  had  several  plays  still  in  my  head.  Two  or  three  of  these  were  little  more  than 
vague  schemes  and  I  was  willing  enough  to  let  them  go,  but  there  were  four  that  were 
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lying  pigeon-holed  in  my  fancy  all  ready  to  be  written,  and  I  knew  myself  well  enough  to 
be  aware  that  they  would  continue  to  pester  me  till  I  wrote  them.  I  had  been  thinking  of 
them  all  for  a  good  many  years;  I  had  done  nothing  about  them  because  I  did  not  think 
they  would  please.  I  have  always  had  a  dislike  to  managers  losing  money  over  me,  due, 
I  suppose,  to  my  bourgeois  instincts,  and  on  the  whole  they  have  not.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  it  is  four  to  one  against  a  play  being  profitable  to  a  management;  I  do  not 
think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the  event  has  proved  that  with  me  it  has  been 
four  to  one  on.  I  wrote  these  four  plays  in  the  order  in  which  I  expected  them  to  be 
increasingly  unsuccessful.  I  did  not  want  to  destroy  my  reputation  with  the  public  till 
I  was  definitely  finished  with  it.  The  first  two  surprised  me  by  having  a  considerable 
success.  The  last  two  had  as  little  as  I  expected.  I  will  speak  but  of  one  of  them,  The 
Sacred  Flame,  and  of  this  only  because  in  it  I  tried  an  experiment  that  some  readers  of 
this  book  may  think  interesting  enough  to  merit  a  few  minutes'  consideration.  I  tried  in 
this  play  to  write  a  more  formal  dialogue  than  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using.  I  wrote 
my  first  full-length  play  in  1898 ;  my  last  in  1933.  In  that  time  I  have  seen  dialogue  change 
from  the  turgid,  pedantic  speech  of  Pinero,  from  the  elegant  artificiality  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
to  the  extreme  colloquialism  of  the  present  day.  The  demand  for  realism  has  inveigled 
dramatists  into  a  naturalism  ever  greater  and  greater,  a  style  that  has  been  cultivated  to 
its  utmost  limit,  as  we  know,  by  Noel  Coward.  Not  only  is  the  '  literary  '  avoided,  but 
actuality  has  been  so  much  sought  after  that  grammar  is  eschewed,  sentences  are  broken, 
for  it  is  said  that  in  ordinary  life  people  speak  ungrammatically  and  in  short  or  unfinished 
sentences,  and  a  vocabulary  has  been  employed  in  which  only  the  simplest  and  most 
ordinary  words  are  allowed.  This  dialogue  is  eked  out  with  shrugs,  waves  of  the  hand, 
and  grimaces.  In  thus  yielding  to  the  fashion,  it  seems  to  me  that  dramatists  have  gravely 
handicapped  themselves.  For  this  slangy,  clipped,  broken  speech  they  reproduce  is  only 
the  speech  of  a  class,  the  speech  of  the  young,  ill-educated  well-to-do,  who  are  described 
in  the  papers  as  the  smart  set.  They  are  the  persons  who  figure  in  the  gossip  columns 
and  in  the  pages  of  illustrated  weeklies.  It  may  be  a  fact  that  the  English  are  tongue-tied, 
as  we  are  now  asked  to  believe.  There  are  a  great  many  people,  members  of  the  various 
professions  and  cultured  women,  who  clothe  their  thoughts  in  grammatical,  well-chosen 
language  and  can  say  what  they  want  to  in  the  right  words,  put  in  the  right  order,  with 
distinction.  The  present  mode,  which  forces  a  judge  or  an  eminent  physician  to  express 
himself  as  inadequately  as  a  bar-lounger,  grossly  misrepresents  the  truth.  It  has  narrowed 
the  range  of  character  that  the  dramatist  can  deal  with,  for  he  can  only  show  this  by 
speech,  and  it  is  impossible  to  portray  people  of  any  subtlety  of  mind  or  intricacy  of 
emotion  when  his  dialogue  is  but  a  sort  of  spoken  hieroglyph.  He  is  insensibly  led  to 
choose  as  his  characters  persons  who  talk  naturally  in  the  way  his  audience  have  come  to 
think  natural,  and  these  inevitably  are  very  simple  and  obvious.  It  has  restricted  his 
themes,  since  it  is  hard  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  issues  of  human  life,  it  is  impossible 
to  analyse  the  complexities  of  human  nature  (dramatic  subjects  both),  when  you  confine 
yourself  to  a  naturalistic  dialogue.  It  has  killed  comedy,  which  depends  on  verbal  wit, 
which  in  turn  depends  on  the  well-turned  phrase.  It  has  thus  knocked  another  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  prose  drama. 

"  I  thought,  then,  that  in  The  Sacred  Flame  I  would  try  to  make  my  characters  speak 
not  the  words  they  would  actually  have  spoken,  but  in  a  more  formal  manner,  using  the 
phrases  they  would  have  used  if  they  had  been  able  to  prepare  them  beforehand  and  had 
known  how  to  put  what  they  wanted  to  say  in  exact  and  well-chosen  language.  It  may  be 
that  I  did  not  manage  it  very  well.  During  rehearsals  I  found  that  the  actors,  no  longer 
used  to  speeches  of  this  sort,  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  were  delivering 
a  recitation,  and  I  had  to  simplify  and  break  up  my  sentences.  I  left  enough  to  give  the 
critics  grounds  for  animadversion,  and  my  dialogue  was,  in  some  quarters,  blamed  because 
it  was  '  literary  \  I  was  told  that  people  did  not  speak  like  that.  I  never  thought  they  did. 
But  I  did  not  insist.    I  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  in  a  rented  house  whose  lease  is 
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expiring;  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  make  structural  alterations.  In  my  last  two  plays  I 
reverted  to  the  naturalistic  dialogue  I  had  hitherto  used." 

The  play  was  first  published  in  America  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran),  November, 
1928,  and  dedicated  to  Messmore  Kendall. 

The  first  English  publication  was  in  1929  (Heinemann). 

FILM  VERSIONS 
The  play  was  filmed  in  America  by  Warner  Brothers,  1929.  It  was  directed  by  Archie 
L.  Mayo. 

CAST 
Stella  Tabret  (Taylor)   . . 
Mrs.  Tabret  (Taylor) 
Nurse  Wayland 
Maurice  Tabret  (Taylor) 
Colin  Tabret  (Taylor)    . . 
Dr.  Harvester 
Major  Liconda 

It  was  remade  in  America  under  the  title  of  The  Right  to  Live  by  Warner  Brothers, 
1935,  and  directed  by  William  Keighley  (shown  in  this  country  as  The  Sacred  Flame), 


Pauline  Frederick 
Lila  Lee 
Dale  Fuller 
Conrad  Nagel 
Walter  Byron 
Alec  B.  Francis 
William  Courtney 


CAST 


Stella  Tabret  (Trent) 
Mrs.  Tabret  (Trent) 
Nurse  Wayland 
Alice 

Maurice  Tabret  (Trent) 
Colin  Tabret  (Trent) 
Dr.  Harvester 
Major  Liconda 


Josephine  Hutchinson 
Henrietta  Crosman 
Peggy  Wood 
Phyllis  Coghlan 
Colin  Clive 
George  Brent 
Leo  G.  Carrol 
C.  Aubrey  Smith 


Extra  Characters 


Mr.  Pride  . . 
Mrs.  Pride  . . 
Sir  Stephen  Barr 


Claude  King 
Nella  Walker 
Halliwell  Hobbs 
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THE  BREADWINNER 

A   COMEDY 
{Written  in  1930) 

First  Presented  by  J.  and  R.  Gatti  and  Ronald  Squire  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre, 

London,  September  30,  1930  (158  performances). 
Revived  by  the  Arts  Theatre  Group  of  Actors  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  London,  October 

19,  1944  (30  performances),  and  January  28,  1953  (31  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

Patrick  Battle 
Judy  Battle  . . 
Diana  Granger 
Timothy  Granger 


Vaudeville,  1930 

Jack  Hawkins 
Peggy  Ashcroft 
Margaret  Hood 
William  Fox 


Arts,  1944 
Laurence  Payne 
Sheila  Burrell 
Pat  Gilder 
Alastair  Duncan 


Arts,  1953 

Kenneth  Fortescue 
Sheila  Sweet 
Veronica  Hurst 
Brian  Smith 
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CHARACTERS 
Margery  Battle 
Dorothy  Granger 
Alfred  Granger 
Charles  Battle 

Producer 
Designer 


Vaudeville,  1930 

Marie  Lohr 
Dorothy  Dix 
Evelyn  Roberts 
Ronald  Squire 

Athole  Stewart 
Sets:  Gerald  Forsyth 
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Arts,  1944  Arts,  1953 

Constance  Lome  Sonia  Dresdel 

Jean  Anderson  Noel  Dyson 

Ernest  Jay  Laurence  Hardy 

Denys  Blakelock  Denys  Blakelock 

Leonard  Sachs  Roy  Rich 

Jan  Kurzke  Sets:  Fanny  Taylor 

Costumes :  Michael  Ellis 

The  action  of  the  play  is  continuous,  and  takes  place  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Battles'  house 
at  Golder's  Green. 

The  programme  says:  "  For  the  convenience  of  the  audience  there  will  be  two  intervals." 
TIME:     The  Present. 

A  programme  note  on  the  1944  revival  said:  "Although  the  play  is  set  in  1930,  we  have 
compromised  a  little  in  the  dresses,  so  that  the  play  should  not  be  considered  a  '  period  piece'." 

The  1953  revival  was  also  set  in  the  original  period  of  1930. 

SYNOPSIS  (The  Published  Play  is  divided  into  Scenes) 

SCENE  1:  Four  young  people  are  discussing  their  parents.  They  are  Patrick,  the 
eighteen-year-old  son  of  Charles  Battle,  and  his  younger  sister  Judy,  with  their 
friends,  Diana  and  Timothy  Granger.  They  all  agree  that  people  over  forty  should 
be  painlessly  exterminated — or,  on  reflection,  it  might  be  kinder  to  pension  them  off 
in  a  country  cottage,  and  transfer  their  money  to  their  children.  The  Battle  family 
complain  that  their  father  has  no  sense  of  humour ;  the  Grangers,  on  the  other  hand 
(who  have  been  taught  to  call  their  parents  by  their  first  names),  find  "  Alfred's  " 
continual  facetiousness  very  trying. 

The  two  mothers,  Margery  Battle  and  Dorothy  Granger,  come  in — smart,  pretty 
women,  still  under  forty,  "  neither  having  the  slightest  idea  that  her  day  is  over  ". 
They  send  the  young- people  off  to  play  tennis,  and  settle  down  to  chat  about  a 
flirtation  that  Margery  has  had  at  a  ball.  Talking  of  holidays,  they  think  it  would  be 
fun  to  go  to  the  Riviera  together  with  the  children,  while  their  husbands  enjoy  a 
riverside  vacation  in  England. 

The  tennis-players  return,  annoyed  because  the  gardener  has  forgotten  to  mark 
out  the  court.  Patrick  says  he  means  to  ask  his  father  to  have  a  hard  court  made — 
it  would  only  cost  about  £400.  But  almost  immediately  afterwards  Alfred  Granger 
comes  in,  very  bright  and  breezy,  sends  his  own  children  ("  the  kiddy- widdies  ") 
out  into  the  garden,  and  tells  the  rest  of  the  company  that  Charlie  Battle  is  in  trouble 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  will  probably  be  "  hammered  ".  This  is  very  upsetting 
to  Margery,  especially  when  she  hears  that  her  husband  has  not  been  at  his  office 
all  day.  She  and  Judy  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  drowned  himself.  After 
making  a  telephone  call,  Alfred  comes  back  with  the  reassuring  news  that  Sir  Arthur 
Letter,  the  Chairman  of  a  great  London  bank,  has  given  Battle  a  cheque  sufficient  to 
meet  his  obligations,  though  he  will  be  hard-up  for  years  to  come.  Patrick  and  Judy 
take  this  well,  deciding  that  they  can  go  on  playing  tennis  on  grass,  "  as  they  do  at 
Wimbledon  ".  They  wonder  if  their  father  has  lost  his  memory  and  is  straying  about 
at  some  seaside  resort;  but  as  the  curtain  falls  Charles  Battle  coolly  walks  into  the 
room. 

SCENE  2 :  Pressed  for  explanations,  Charles  merely  says  that  he  has  been  for  a  walk  on 
Hampstead  Heath.  Once  more  Timothy  and  Diana  are  sent  out,  while  their  elders 
and  the  Battle  children  discuss  the  crisis. 

To  Alfred  Granger's  shocked  inquiry  why  he  should  have  wasted  time  on  a  walk 
when  every  minute  was  of  vital  importance,  Charles  replies  that,  up  to  that  morning, 
he  had  been  straining  every  nerve  to  save  the  honour  of  the  firm;  but  suddenly,  as 
he  saw  the  workers  streaming  into  the  Tube  at  Hampstead,  he  realised  that  for  twelve 
years  he  had  been,  like  them,  a  slave :  now  he  could  be  free. 
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Margery  qualifies  this  reaction  as  "  just  nerves  " — the  sort  of  thing  they  have  all 
been  liable  to  since  the  war.  This  leads  to  an  argument  with  the  children,  who  declare 
that  their  parents  blame  everything  on  the  war:  they  have  messed  up  the  world,  and 
it  is  not  fair  that  the  younger  generation  should  be  expected  to  put  it  right.  Charles 
admits  that  at  times  he  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  danger,  and  that  he  found  the  City 
tame  afterwards.  There  were,  however,  compensating  moments.  He  describes 
vividly  the  scene  of  a"  hammering  " — his  own — on  the  Stock  Exchange.  As  he 
finishes,  the  telephone  rings.  Charles  sends  his  daughter  to  say  that  he  is  out:  she 
returns  with  the  message  that  a  Mr.  Turner  urgently  wants  to  speak  either  to  Charles 
or  to  Alfred.  The  latter  takes  the  call  and  returns,  distraught,  announcing  that  Charles 
has  in  fact  been  "  hammered  ".  The  latter  replies  that  he  knows  it — at  the  moment 
when  he  was  describing  the  scene  it  was  actually  taking  place.  "  You  had  Arthur 
Letter's  cheque  in  your  pocket,"  points  out  Alfred.  "  I  have  it  still,"  replies  Charles, 
handing  it  to  Alfred  with  the  request  to  give  it  back  to  Sir  Arthur  and  say  that  he 
had  decided  not  to  avail  himself  of  his  kindness. 

The  Battle  family  are  stunned,  especially  when  Charles  casually  states  that  he  is 
going  abroad.  He  throws  down  his  top-hat — "  the  symbol  of  my  position  and  my 
respectability  " — and  jumps  on  it,  to  the  horror  of  his  wife. 

"And  what  about  us,  Daddy?  "  asks  Judy.  Her  father  says  frankly  that  he  is 
going  to  leave  them  for  good,  because  he  is  bored  with  them.  This  staggers  the 
young  people,  who  think  it  quite  in  order  to  be  bored  with  their  parents,  but  rank 
heresy  for  the  older  generation  to  find  their  children  "  quite  incredibly  dull  ". 

They  are  somewhat  relieved  when  Charles  says  that  he  does  not  propose  to  leave 
them  penniless.  Out  of  the  wreck  he  has  saved  some  £20,000,  three-quarters  of  which 
he  will  make  over  to  them,  keeping  the  remaining  £5,000  for  himself. 

Mr.  Turner  telephones  again,  and  this  time  Charles  takes  the  call.  In  his  absence, 
Alfred  volunteers  to  have  a  word  with  Charles  alone,  and  bring  him  to  reason.  Charles 
returns:  Mrs.  Turner  has  told  him  that  "  the  lads  "  have  offered  to  put  up  the  money, 
so  that  he  can  get  back  to  the  House.  He  is  deeply  touched  by  the  offer,  but  has 
refused  it.  To  Alfred  it  seems  obvious  that  his  extraordinary  behaviour  is  due  to  some 
infatuation  for  a  woman,  but  Charles  denies  this :  he  wants  the  future  solely  for  himself. 
Telling  Alfred  that,  as  a  highly  competent  solicitor,  he  can  clear  up  the  mess,  Charles 
goes  upstairs  to  pack. 

SCENE  3 :  Talking  things  over,  Alfred  and  Dorothy  decide  that  Charles  must  either  be 
tired  of  his  wife  or  not  quite  right  in  the  head.  When  Margery  hears  that  he  is  packing, 
she  realises  for  the  first  time  that  he  really  meant  what  he  said.  The  two  wives  have 
an  intimate  chat,  during  which  Dorothy  suggests  that  perhaps  Margery  did  not  bring 
enough  beauty  into  his  life — an  idea  which  she  indignantly  repudiates.  .  .  .  Has  she 
not  organised  Czechoslovak  peasant  industries  and  Armenian  folk-songs  in  Golder's 
Green?  .  .  .  Margery  asks  Dorothy  to  use  her  influence  with  Charles.  She  does  so — 
and  takes  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  she  knows  he  loves  her,  and  that  it  is  for  her 
sake  he  is  going  away.  Astonished  and  embarrassed,  Charles  politely  agrees  that  he 
could  not  expect  her  to  come  with  him  and  live  on  £5  a  week.  He  kisses  her  on  the 
lips,  and  is  about  to  go  upstairs  again  when  Diana,  Dorothy's  young  daughter,  offers 
herself  to  him  as  a  companion  on  his  travels.  When  he  says  that  he  is  hardly  old  enough 
for  people  to  consider  their  relations  purely  paternal,  she  explains  with  modern 
frankness  that  "  of  course  "  she  would  be  his  mistress,  and  suggests  various  ways  in 
which  she  could  help  him  earn  his  living.  When  he  politely  tells  her  that  it  wouldn't 
work,  she  drops  her  sophisticated  pose,  breaks  down  and  cries,  saying  she  is  madly  in 
love  with  him.  He  threatens  to  spank  her ;  then  relents,  kisses  her  on  both  cheeks,  and 
sends  her  off  to  find  his  wife  while  he  has  a  talk  with  Judy,  who  for  the  first  time 
approaches  him  in  a  really  friendly  spirit.   She  is  philosophical  about  the  loss  of  their 
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money,  for  really  she  had  never  wanted  to  be  a  "  young  lady  " — she  would  much 
rather  go  on  the  stage ;  and  she  promises  him  that  when  she  is  a  famous  actress  there 
will  always  be  a  welcome  for  him  in  her  luxury  flat.  They  wish  each  other  a  good  time. 
Then  Charles  talks  seriously  to  his  wife,  pointing  out  that  they  are  no  longer  in 
love  with  each  other — in  fact,  they  are  too  profoundly  indifferent  even  to  disagree. 
He  brings  Margery  to  admit  that  she  was  disappointed  in  him  when,  after  five  years' 
absence,  he  came  back  from  the  war ;  and,  further,  that  half  the  women  she  knows  are 
bored  to  screaming-point  by  their  husbands.  Her  sermon  on  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
himself  is  interrupted  by  Judy,  who  announces  that  the  car  has  come  for  him.  She 
has  had  his  tail-coat  packed,  in  case  he  wants  to  become  a  waiter.  This  strikes  Charles 
as  a  good  notion:  he  is  ready  to  take  any  job  he  can  get — bar-tender,  mason,  house- 
painter,  steward  ...  in  fact,  a  "  commercial  traveller  ",  travelling  in  romance.  With 
a  casual  kiss  to  his  wife  and  his  daughter  he  goes  out  to  a  new  life. 


The  critic  in  The  Times,  October  1,  1930,  wrote: 

"It  is  the  pleasing,  and  sometimes  critically  instructive,  habit  of  those  who  write 
revues  to  show  us  how  the  idea  informing  a  famous  play  would  have  been  treated  by  a 
dramatist  other  than  the  play's  own  author — how,  for  example,  Shaw  would  have  written 
Quality  Street  or  Barrie  Saint  Joan,  and  how  Charley's  Aunt  would  have  appeared  if  she 
had  emerged  from  Norway  or  the  Celtic  twilight  instead  of  from  Brazil.  Now  at  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  adroitly  shows  how  The  Father  of  Strindberg 
might  have  been  written,  in  complete  independence  of  Strindberg's  influence,  by  Mr. 
Somerset  Maugham. 

"  Of  course,  in  Mr.  Maugham's  piece  Mr.  Ronald  Squire  is  the  father.  No  one  else's 
smile  could  so  charmingly  persist  beneath  the  persecutions  of  the  Battle  family;  no  one 
else  could  carry  off  with  such  an  air  of  comedy  the  revolt  which  Strindberg  would  have 
made  tragic  and  frustrate.  Mr.  Maugham  is  fully  alive  to  the  tragedy.  He  is  willing  even 
to  admit — sotto  voce,  and  a  little  too  apologetically — that  Charles  Battle's  revolt  is  a 
spiritual  one.  Charles  is  a  stockbroker  of  unblemished  repute,  one  of  whose  clients  fails 
and  shoots  himself.  The  settlement  approaches;  at  the  last  moment,  after  heroic  struggles, 
he  obtains  credit  enough  to  preserve,  not  indeed  his  private  fortune,  but  his  firm's 
solvency.  Hurrah,  he  thinks  at  breakfast,  my  position  is  saved,  my  wife  and  children  are 
saved,  I  shall  not  be  hammered  this  afternoon,  I  can  continue  to  work  and  build  up  my 
fortunes  again.  But  as  he  approaches  the  Tube  station  at  Golder's  Green,  prepared  to 
press  his  honourable  nose  to  the  solvent  grindstone,  his  mood  changes.  His  wife,  his 
children,  his  firm,  his  repute  may  all  be  saved — but  he  is  not.  He  is  a  slave.  He  is  a 
slave  to  arrogant  and  selfish  children,  to  a  wife  who  does  not  love  him  and  whom  he 
has  ceased  to  love,  to  work  that  bores  him,  to  a  monotonous  drudgery  of  self-deception. 
By  Jove,  he  exclaims,  women  have  gone  their  own  way  and  lived  their  own  lives  and 
slammed  symbolic  doors  ever  since  Ibsen  wrote  A  Doll's  House.  Why  shouldn't  a  man 
live  his  own  life  for  once?  And  so  he  keeps  in  his  pocket  the  cheque  that  would  have 
saved  him,  walks  on  Hampstead  Heath  instead  of  going  to  the  City,  is  hammered  at 
3  p.m.,  and  returns  home  with  Mr.  Squire's  irresistible  smile  to  tell  his  family  that  they 
are  all  but  ruined,  that  he  is  bored  with  them,  and  that  he  is  going  off  alone  to  find  his 
soul  (though  he  doesn't  mention  his  soul)  on  .£5  a  week. 

"  Mr.  Maugham  has  already  shown  us  the  predatory  family  from  which  this  father  is 
to  escape.  The  mother — you  perceive  now  in  what  original  gusts  the  Strindbergian  wind 
is  blowing— is  Miss  Marie  Lohr,  not  consciously  predatory  at  all,  but  just  an  affable, 
charming  woman  who  thinks  that  when  her  husband  ceases  to  work  for  her  super- 
fluities he  must  have  gone  mad.  The  son  is  Mr.  Jack  Hawkins,  who  explains  with  the 
laborious  passion  of  extreme  youth  what  a  father  owes  to  his  children,  having  previously 
given  it  as  his  emphatic  opinion  that  those  over  forty  should  be  humanely  destroyed. 
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The  daughter  is  Miss  Peggy  Ashcroft,  who,  when  it  is  temporarily  supposed  that  her 
father  is  dead,  is  made  to  say  things  of  fantastic  callousness  which,  being  false  within 
the  play's  own  convention,  seriously  damage  its  first  act,  but  who  afterwards,  in  a  passage 
written  with  contrasted  tenderness  and  beautifully  performed,  raises  the  level  of  the 
whole  piece  in  Act  III.  Nor  is  this  father  beset  by  his  family  only.  His  friend  and 
lawyer,  Mr.  Evelyn  Roberts,  heartily  assumes  that  there  is  a  woman  in  the  case.  Miss 
Dorothy  Dix,  in  a  fragment  of  misplaced  farce  that  is  no  fault  of  hers,  attempts  to  supply 
the  woman.  Miss  Margaret  Hood,  who  skilfully  saves  an  ugly  scene  from  being  too 
ugly,  is  a  young  girl  who  sees  in  Battle's  flight  a  chance  of  personal  adventure.  But 
Mr.  Squire  breaks  free  of  them  all,  leaving  behind  him  a  trail  of  hard  wit,  hard  laughter, 
and  shrewd  aphorism,  and  a  theme  which,  if  it  had  been  treated  seriously,  might  have 
been  the  basis  of  a  great  play,  and  is  now  the  excuse  for  a  bitter  and  extremely 
entertaining  evening." 

NOTES 

This  is  the  second  of  the  four  "  last  "  plays  referred  to  in  the  previous  note.  In  his 
Preface  to  Collected  Plays,  Vol.  IV,  in  which  it  is  contained,  Maugham  makes  no  reference 
to  The  Breadwinner. 

Many  of  the  critics  complained  of  Judy  Battle's  line,  in  Scene  2,  "  Don't  you  know 
that  since  the  war  the  amateurs  have  entirely  driven  the  professionals  out  of  business? 
No  girl  can  make  a  decent  living  now  by  prostitution."  One  even  wrote  that  Peggy 
Ashcroft  blushed  when  she  said  it,  another  claimed  his  notice  headed  "  Terrible  Lines 
in  New  Play  "  sent  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  second  performance — but  by  then  the 
line  was  cut. 

It  was  first  published  in  1930  (Heinemann).  The  title  is  given  as  The  Bread-Winner 
in  this  and  in  Collected  Plays. 
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{Written  in  1932) 

First  Presented  by  Barry  Jackson  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  November  1,  1932; 

transferred  to  the  Queen's  Theatre,  London,  January  2,  1933  (78  performances). 

(The  run  at  the  Globe  Theatre  finished  on  December  17,  1932,  and  was  not  resumed 

at  the  Queen's  Theatre  until  two  weeks  later.) 
Revived  by  Peter  Cotes  at  the  New  Lindsey  Theatre,  London,  July  2,  1946  (40 

performances). 
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His  Unmarried  Daughters 


CHARACTERS 

Leonard  Ardsley 

Charlotte  Ardsley  (His  Wife) 

Sydney  (His  Son), 

Eva 

Lois 

Ethel  Bartlett  (His  Married  Daughter) 

Howard  Bartlett  (Her  Husband) 

Collie  Stratton  (Commander,  R.N.)  . . 

Wilfred  Cedar 

Gwen  Cedar  (His  Wife) 

Dr.  Prentice  (Mrs.  Ardsley's  Brother) 

Gertrude  (the  Ardsleys'  Parlourmaid) 


Globe,  1932 

C  V.  France 
Louise  Hampton 
Cedric  Hardwicke 

{Flora  Robson 
Marjorie  Mars 
Diana  Hamilton 
W.  Cronin- Wilson 
Ralph  Richardson 
S.  J.  Warmington 
Marda  Vanne 
David  Hawthorne 
Phyllis  Shand 


New  Lindsey,  1946 

Julian  d'Albie 
Joan  Matheson 
Reginald  Purdell 
Joan  Miller 
Ilona  Ference 
Doreen  Richards 
Kenneth  Buckley 
Arthur  Howard 
Howard  Douglas 
Chloe  Gibson 
Hugh  Pryse 
Irena  Corcoran 
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Globe,  1932.  Act  I.  Sydney  (Cedric  Hardwicke),  Ethel  Bartlett  (Diana  Hamilton), 
Gwen  Cedar  (Marda  Vanne),  Eva  (Flora  Robson),  Lois  (Marjorie  Mars),  Collie 
Stratton  (Ralph  Richardson),  Charlotte  Ardsley  (Louise  Hampton),  Gertrude 
(Phyllis  Shand)  and  Wilfred  Cedar  (S.  J.  Warmington) 


Globe,  1932.    Act  II.    Collie  (Ralph  Richardson) 
and  Eva  (Flora  Robson) 
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Globe,  1932.  Act  III.  Leonard  Ardsley  (C.  V.  France),  Ethel  Bartlett  (Diana  Hamilton), 
Dr.  Prentice  (David  Hawthorne),  Charlotte  Ardsley  (Louise  Hampton),  Howard 
Bartlett  (W.  Cronin-Wilson),  Eva  (Flora  Robson),  Sydney  (Cedric  Hardwicke)  and 
Lois  (Marjorie  Mars) 


New  Lindsey,  1946.    Act  II.    Sydney  (Reginald  Purdell)  and  Eva  (Joan  Miller) 


THE  MASK  AND  THE  FACE 


52nd  Street,  New  York,  1933.  Act  I.  Zanotti  (Leo  G.  Carroll),  Miliotti  (Ernest  Cossart),  Marta  (Dorothy 
Patten),  Spina  (Humphrey  Bogart),  Alamari  (Donald  McClelland),  Pucci  (Charles  Campbell),  Savina 
(Judith  Anderson),  Wanda  (Alice  Reinheart),  Elisa  (Shirley  Booth),  and  Count  Grazia  (Stanley 
Ridges) 


52nd  Street,  New  York,  1933. 
Grazia  (Stanley  Ridges) 


Act  II.    Teresa  (Joan  Marion),  Andrea  (Manart  Kippen)  and  Count 
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THE  MASK  AND  THE  FACE 


52nd  Street,  New  York,  1933.  Act  III.  Alamari  (Donald  McClelland),  Pucci  (Charles  Campbell), 
Savina  (Judith  Anderson),  Miliotti  (Ernest  Cossart),  Count  Grazia  (Stanley  Ridges),  Zanotti  (Leo 
G.  Carroll),  Elisa  (Shirley  Booth),  Wanda  (Alice  Reinheart) 


SHEPPEY 


Wyndham's,  1933.  Act  I.  Albert  (Clive  Morton),  Miss  James  (Patricia  Partridge),  Miss  Grange  (Dorothy 
Hamilton),  Sheppey  (Ralph  Richardson),  Bessie  Legros  (Laura  Cowie)  and  Bradley  (Antony  Holies) 


SHEPPEY 
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Wyndham's,  1933.  Act  II.  Mrs.  Miller  (Cecily  Oates),  Bessie  (Laura  Cowie), 
Florrie  (Angela  Baddeley),  Cooper  (S.  Victor  Stanley),  Sheppey  (Ralph 
Richardson)  and  Ernest  Turner  (Eric  Portman) 


Wyndham's,  1933.    Act  III.    Mrs.  Miller  (Cecily  Oates)  and  Sheppey  (Ralph 
Richardson) 
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Maxine  Elliott,  New  York,  1922.     Jeanne  Eagels  as 
Sadie  Thompson 
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Garrick,    1925.       Olga    Lindo    as    Sadie 
Thompson 
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Garrick,  1925.  Act  I.  O'Hara  (Stuart  Sage),  Griggs  (James  Dyrenforth),  Hodgeson  (John  Rockey), 
Sadie  Thompson  (Olga  Lindo),  Bates  (Gilbert  Ritchie),  Mrs.  Davidson  (Marda  Vanne),  Ameena 
(Barbara  Gott),  Joe  Horn  (Shep  Camp)  and  Mrs.  McPhail  (Hilda  Bruce-Potter) 


RAIN 
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Garrick,  1925.  Act  II.  O'Hara  (Stuart 
Sage),  Sadie  (Olga  Lindo)  and  Rev. 
Alfred  Davidson  (Malcom  Keen) 


Garrick,  1925.  Act  II.  Rev.  Alfred  Davidson  (Malcolm 
Keen),  Mrs.  McPhail  (Hilda  Bruce-Potter),  Mrs. 
Davidson  (Marda  Vanne),  Dr.  McPhail  (J.  H. 
Roberts)  and  Sadie  (Olga  Lindo) 


Garrick,  1925.  Actlll,  Scene  1.  Rev.  Alfred  Davidson 
(Malcolm  Keen)  and  Sadie  (Olga  Lindo) 


Garrick,  1925.  Act  III,  Scene  2.  O'Hara  (Stuart 
Sage),  Sadie  (Olga  Lindo)  and  Horn  (Shep  Camp) 
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Music       Box,       New      York,       1935.        Tallulah 
Bankhead  as  Sadie  Thompson 


Alvin,  New  York,  1944.  June  Havoc  as 
Sadie  Thompson  in  the  Musical 
Version 


Film,  1928.   Raoul  Walsh,  Gloria  Swanson  and  Lionel  Barrymore 
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Film,    1932.     Ben   Hendricks,    Walter   Catlett,    Joan   Crawford,    William   Gargan   and 
Frederick  Howard 


Film,  1953.   Jose  Ferrer,  Henry  Slate,  Aldo  Ray,  Rudy  Bond  and  Rita  Hayworth 


THE  MOON  AND   SIXPENCE 


New,  1925.   Scene  1.  Amy  Strickland  (Grace  Lane)  New,  1925.    Scene  3.    Henry  Ainley  as  Charles 


and  Lester  Faraday  (Leslie  Banks) 


Strickland 


New,    1925.     Scene   3.     Blanche  Stroeve  (Claire  New,   1925.     Scene  4.      Captain   Nichols    (Tom 


Harris),  Charles  Strickland  (Henry  Ainley)  and 
Dirk  Stroeve  (George  Elton) 


Reynolds)  and  Tiare  Johnson  (Margaret  Yarde) 


THE  MOON  AND   SIXPENCE 
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New,  1925.  Scene  5.  Charles  Strickland  (Henry 
Ainley),  Ata  (Eileen  Sharp)  and  Ata's  child 
(Baby  Eva) 


Film,  1942.     George  Sanders,  Steve  Geray  and  Herbert  Marshall 
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THE  PAINTED  VEIL 
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Playhouse,  193 1.  Act  I.  Charles  Townsend  Playhouse,  1931.    Act  I.     Walter  Fane  (Lewis   Casson) 

(Arthur     Margetson)     and    Kitty    Fane  and  Kitty  Fane  (Gladys  Cooper) 

(Gladys  Cooper) 


Playhouse,  193 1.    Act  II,  Scene  1.    Walter  Fane  (Lewis 
Casson)  and  Kitty  Fane  (Gladys  Cooper) 


THE  PAINTED  VEIL 
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Playhouse,  1931.  Act  II,  Scene  2.  A  Nun  (Sara  Sample), 
Sister  St.  Joseph  (Violet  Campbell),  Kitty  Fane  (Gladys 
Cooper)  and  Waddington  (Martin  Walker) 


Playhouse,    193 1.    Act   III,   Scene   1.     Colonel  Yu  (Norman   Shelley),   Walter   Fane 
(Lewis  Casson),  Kitty  Fane  (Gladys  Cooper)  and  Waddington  (Martin  Walker) 
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THE  PAINTED  VEIL 
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Playhouse,  1931.   Act  III,  Scene  2.    Charles  Townsend  (Arthur  Margetson),  Mrs.  Townsend  (Dorothie 
Pidcock)  and  Kitty  Fane  (Gladys  Cooper) 


Film,  1934.    George  Brent  and  Greta  Garbo 
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Hudson,  New  York,  1941.  Act  I,  Scene  2.  Avis  Crichton  (Jane  Gordon),  Tom  Fennell  (John  Moore,) 
Roger  Gosselyn  (Frederick  Bradlee),  Julia  Lambert  (Cornelia  Otis  Skinner)  and  Lord  Charles 
Temperley  (Francis  Compton) 


Hudson,  New  York,  1941.  Act  III,  Scene  2.   Michael  Gosselyn  (Arthur  Margetson),  Evie  (Viola  Roache) 
and  Julia  Lambert  (Cornelia  Otis  Skinner) 
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THEATRE   (LARGER  THAN  LIFE) 


Duke  of  York's,  1950.   Act  I,  Scene  1.   Michael  Gosselyn  (Reginald  Denny),  Tom  Fennell  (Hector 
Ross)  and  Julia  Lambert  (Jessie  Royce  Landis) 


Duke  of  York's,  1950.  Act  I,  Scene  2.  Dolly  de  Vries  (Jane  Carr),  Michael  Gosselyn  (Reginald 
Denny),  Roger  Gosselyn  (Brian  Nissen),  Julia  Lambert  (Jessie  Royce  Landis),  Wilson  (Laurence 
Naismith),  Sir  Charles  Temperley  (Stuart  Lindsell)  and  Tom  Fennell  (Hector  Ross) 
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Producer        . .  . .  H.  K.  Ayliff  Peter  Cotes 

Designer         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Paul  Shelving  Sets:  Richard  Lake 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  at  the  Ardsleys'  house  at  Rambleston,  a  small  country  town, 

ACT       I:  The  Garden.    An  Autumn  Afternoon. 

ACT     II:  The  Dining-room.    Early  Afternoon  a  Few  Days  Later. 

ACT  III:  The  Drawing-room.    The  Following  Day. 

TIME      :  The  Present. 

The  revival  was  in  contemporary  dress. 

SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I :  It  is  tea-time  at  the  house  of  Leonard  Ardsley,  a  country  town  solicitor.  Mrs. 
Ardsley  sends  the  maid  to  call  her  family  in  from  the  tennis  court;  meanwhile,  she 
talks  to  her  son,  Sydney,  blinded  in  the  war.  She  is  worried  about  her  married 
daughter,  Ethel,  whose  gentleman-farmer  husband,  Howard  Bartlett,  has  taken  to 
drink. 

The  tennis-players  come  in.  First,  Ethel  Bartlett  with  her  smart,  middle-aged 
friend,  Gwen  Cedar;  then  the  unmarried  Ardsley  sisters — the  elder,  Eva,  a  rather 
haggard  woman  of  thirty-nine ;  the  younger,  Lois,  a  pretty  girl  of  twenty-six.  Their 
tennis  partners  are  Wilfred  Cedar,  Gwen's  husband,  and  Collie  Stratton,  an  ex-naval 
officer  of  about  thirty-five. 

When  Eva  goes  to  find  her  father,  the  others  discuss  her,  saying  that  she  looks 
tired  and  nervy  and  has  never  properly  recovered  from  losing  her  fiance  in  the  war. 
She  returns  with  the  message  that  her  father  particularly  wants  to  see  Collie,  which 
strikes  Wilfred  as  ominous.  He  understands  the  reason  when,  the  others  having 
drifted  off,  Collie  tries  to  borrow  £200  from  him  .  .  .  the  garage  which  he  took  over 
after  being  "  axed  "  from  the  Navy  is  in  serious  difficulties.  Wilfred  politely  but 
firmly  refuses,  and  strolls  out  into  the  garden  just  as  Eva  comes  back.  She  asks  Collie 
what  the  trouble  is,  hinting  that  she  takes  a  real  interest  in  him,  and  that  she  has 
recovered  sufficiently  from  her  fiance's  death  to  be  ready  to  marry  someone  else. 
Collie,  however,  absorbed  in  his  own  troubles,  does  not  see  any  personal  application 
in  her  remarks.  Nor  is  Leonard  Ardsley's  advice  reassuring:  he  says  the  only  sensible 
course  is  for  Collie  to  file  his  petition,  since  he  must  find  £187  by  the  end  of  the  month 
and  has  no  idea  how  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  Ardsley  comes  out  with  her  brother,  Dr.  Prentice,  whom  she  has  asked  to  call 
because  she  is  worried  about  Eva's  nervous  condition.  He,  however,  is  more  concerned 
about  his  sister,  who  has  been  in  constant  pain  for  some  time,  and  he  wants  to  examine 
her  thoroughly.  She  consents  reluctantly,  not  wanting  to  "  make  a  fuss  ".  As  they 
go  into  the  house  together,  Wilfred  and  Lois  appear. 

He  starts  to  pay  her  compliments,  saying  that  such  a  pretty  girl  is  wasted  in  a 
country  town — she  ought  to  be  on  the  stage.  He  offers  to  pay  for  her  training,  and 
when  she  demurs,  admits  that  he  is  "  crazy  "  about  her.  She  is  not  at  all  shocked, 
but  merely  tells  him  that  there  is  "  nothing  doing  ". 

Howard  Bartlett,  Ethel's  husband,  comes  in,  slightly  tipsy,  and  starts  chaffing 
Lois  about  Wilfred.  They  both  try  to  shut  him  up,  accusing  him  of  being  "  tight  ". 
This  hurts  his  feelings,  and  when  Dr.  Prentice  enters  he  appeals  to  him.  The  doctor 
says  diplomatically  that  he  has  "  seen  men  a  lot  tighter  ". 

Gwen  Cedar  comes  to  look  for  her  husband,  and  drags  him  off,  protesting.  The 
two  sisters,  Eva  and  Ethel,  are  left  with  Howard,  now  sleeping  off  his  drinks,  when 
Mrs.  Ardsley  says  that  Sydney  would  like  to  play  a  game  of  chess  with  Eva.  Though 
she  loathes  chess,  she  has  made  it  her  duty  to  keep  her  brother  entertained  ever  since 
he  was  blinded.  Lois  prophesies  drearily  that  they  will  both  go  on  doing  it 
indefinitely. 
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ACT  II:  Eva  and  Sydney  are  playing  chess  in  the  dining-room,  when  Dr.  Prentice  calls 
to  tell  his  sister  that  he  has  booked  an  appointment  for  her  with  a  specialist.  Sydney 
keeps  making  sarcastic  remarks  about  Eva's  game,  until  she  becomes  hysterical, 
jumps  up,  throws  the  pieces  on  the  floor,  and  declares  she  is  sick  of  being  sacrificed  to 
her  brother — he  ought  to  be  put  into  a  home.  Then-  she  rushes  out  of  the  room  in 
tears.  Sydney  takes  her  outburst  calmly,  merely  remarking  that  she  wants  a  man, 
and  that  he  realises  that,  after  fifteen  years,  he  is  no  longer  a  wounded  hero,  but  a  bore. 

A  note  is  brought  to  Mrs.  Ardsley  from  Gwen  Cedar,  asking  to  see  her  privately. 
After  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation,  she  asserts  that  her  husband  is  paying  too  much 
attention  to  Lois.  Mrs.  Ardsley  takes  it  lightly,  saying  that  Wilfred  is  old  enough  to 
be  Lois's  father,  and  that,  as  the  Cedars  are  soon  going  on  holiday,  she  will  soon  forget 
all  about  it.  Looking  out  of  the  window,  Mrs.  Ardsley  sees  Lois  [and  Wilfred  together, 
but  the  girl  comes  in  alone.  She  is  surprised  to  see  Gwen,  but  tells  her  at  once  that 
her  husband  is  outside.  Gwen  comments  on  an  expensive-looking  pearl  necklace  that 
Lois  is  wearing,  but  the  girl  says  lightly  that  "  of  course  "  it  is  imitation.  Then,  not 
wishing  to  be  found  by  her  husband,  Gwen  slips  away.  Mrs.  Ardsley  tactfully  suggests 
to  Lois  that  she  might  like  to  go  and  stay  with  her  Aunt  Emily  for  a  fortnight,  but  the 
girl  flatly  refuses. 

Collie  comes  to  see  Mr.  Ardsley,  and  immediately  afterwards  Wilfred  appears.  Lois 
contrives  to  have  a  private  word  with  him,  forcing  him  to  admit  that  the  pearls — a 
present  from  him — are  real.  She  tries  to  give  him  back  the  necklace,  but  he  persuades 
her  to  keep  it,  at  any  rate  temporarily.  It  touches  her  to  think  that  he  should  have 
made  her  a  valuable  present  without  trying  to  impress  her  with  the  fact. 

Suddenly  he  takes  her  in  his  arms,  vowing  he  is  madly  in  love  with  her.  Cool  and 
collected,  she  puts  him  off,  but  without  any  show  of  indignation.  Ethel  comes  to 
call  him  to  play  bridge,  and  then  stays  to  chat  with  her  sister.  They  discuss  the  scene 
that  Eva  has  just  made,  and  Ethel  suggests  that,  as  she  obviously  needs  a  man,  she 
had  better  marry  Collie.  From  her  own  experience,  she  opines  that:  "  Even  a  marriage 
that  isn't  quite  satisfactory  is  better  than  not  being  married  at  all."  Whereupon  Lois 
announces  her  intention  of  running  away  with  Wilfred  sooner  than  becoming  an  old 
maid  like  Eva  or  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job  like  Ethel.  But,  after  threshing  the 
matter  out  with  her  sister,  she  intimates  that  she  doesn't  really  mean  it. 

Mr.  Ardsley  sends  his  daughters  out  so  that  he  may  have  a  business  talk  with 
Collie.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  one :  Collie  has  continued  to  write  post-dated  cheques 
after  a  warning  that  his  account  was  overdrawn.  He  will  inevitably  be  prosecuted  and 
sent  to  gaol  unless  he  can  find  money  to  meet  them.  Ardsley  goes  out,  suggesting  that 
Collie  had  better  help  himself  to  a  drink. 

Finding  him  in  despair,  Eva  persuades  him  to  tell  her  about  his  difficulties.  She 
offers  to  lend  him  £1,000 — her  own  money — and  when  he  says  he  couldn't  possibly 
take  it,  suggests  that,  if  they  were  engaged,  it  would  be  different.  Very  kindly  but 
quite  decidedly,  he  turns  down  the  hint  and  goes  away. 

Ethel's  husband,  Howard — sober  for  once — comes  to  fetch  Collie  for  bridge,  but 
finds  only  Eva,  whom  he  teases,  saying  in  jest  that  she  has  been  asking  Collie  to  marry 
her.  She  breaks  out  in  a  rage,  swearing  at  him  and  calling  him  a  drunken  brute,  and 
flounces  out  of  the  room. 

Lois  finds  Howard  helping  himself  to  a  whisky  and  soda.  He  starts  making  love 
to  her,  kisses  her,  and  asks  her  to  come  and  stay  at  his  farm.  When  Mrs.  Ardsley 
comes  in,  Lois  tells  her  that  she  has  changed  her  mind,  and  is  now  quite  willing  to  go 
on  a  visit  to  her  Aunt  Emily. 

ACT  III :  Wilfred  Cedar  is  waiting  in  the  drawing-room  for  Lois.  He  begs  her  not  to  go 
to  her  aunt,  saying  that  he  is  about  to  settle  money  on  her.  She  refuses  it  and  tries  to 
give  him  back  his  pearls,  but  he  staunchly  asserts  that  they  are  false  and  only  worth  a 
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pound.  While  he  is  trying  to  persuade  her  to  elope,  Eva  comes  in  and  he  leaves 
abruptly. 

Sydney,  Ethel,  and  Howard  all  gather  for  tea.  Eva  seems  on  edge,  and  objects  when 
Lois  wants  to  start  the  gramophone,  but  a  little  later  Howard  turns  it  on.  The  record 
is  still  playing  when  Mr.  Ardsley  bursts  in  with  the  news  that  Collie  Stratton  has 
shot  himself. 

Eva  screams,  goes  up  to  her  father,  accuses  him  of  having  killed  Collie,  and  says 
she  hates  him.  Despite  his  efforts  to  calm  her,  she  works  herself  up  into  a  fit  of 
uncontrolled  hysteria,  stating,  to  everyone's  astonishment,  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Collie,  and  that  she  is  sick  of  being  sacrified  all  the  time.  Finally,  she  upsets  a  table 
covered  with  ornaments,  throws  herself  on  the  floor  screaming,  and  is  carried  out  by 
Howard.  Her  father  and  sister  go  to  look  after  her,  while  Sydney  telephones  the 
doctor. 

Returning,  Howard  finds  Lois  alone,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  making  love  to 
her.  She  meets  his  advances  with  cool  indifference. 

While  the  women  of  the  family  help  put  Eva  to  bed,  the  three  men — Ardsley, 
Sydney  and  Howard — have  a  serious  discussion  about  the  war  and  its  results.  The 
blind  man  is  disillusioned  and  bitter:  at  first  he  had  felt  that  his  sight  had  been  lost 
in  a  good  cause ;  after  fifteen  years  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fighting  men 
were  sacrificed  to  the  greed  and  the  stupidity  of  their  rulers,  who  will  one  day  muddle 
them  into  another  war.  In  that  case,  he  will  tell  the  young  soldiers  that  patriotic 
propaganda  is  just  "  bunk  ". 

Howard,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  back  on  the  war  as  the  time  of  his  life:  "  No 
responsibility,  plenty  of  money,  excitement,  all  the  girls  and  all  the  whisky  "  he  wanted 
...  he  would  gladly  join  up  again.  Ardsley,  while  regretting  the  consequences  of  the 
war,  considers  it  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  man  to  serve  his  country.  His  son  says 
that  all  over  England — and  in  France  and  Germany  too — there  are  families  whose 
lives  have  been  disrupted  by  the  war,  just  as  theirs  have  been. 

Tired  out  after  her  journey  to  visit  the  specialist,  Mrs.  Ardsley  finds  the  upset 
table  and  hears  about  Eva's  breakdown.  Dr.  Prentice  suggests  that  Eva  ought  to  be 
put  in  a  mental  home  for  some  weeks — she  is  thoroughly  unbalanced.  Then,  in  the 
presence  of  Sydney,  the  brother  and  sister  discuss  the  specialist's  verdict:  an 
immediate  operation  is  necessary  to  prolong  her  life,  but  she  quietly  declines  it: 
she  has  no  wish  to  linger  on  as  an  invalid  and  a  burden  to  her  family.  The  prospect 
of  having  only  a  few  months  to  live  has  left  her  curiously  exhilarated :  she  feels  free, 
detached,  and  quite  ready  to  stand  aside  from  life.  She  obtains  from  the  doctor  a 
tacit  pledge  that,  if  her  sufferings  become  too  great,  he  will  give  her  release. 

Then,  quite  cheerfully,  she  suggests  that  they  all  have  tea.  She  tells  the  maid  that 
she  is  "  not  at  home  "  to  visitors;  but  they  have  hardly  settled  down  when  Gwen  Cedar 
calls  and  insists  upon  seeing  her.  Lois  and  Wilfred  are  going  to  elope,  she  declares, 
having  overheard  their  plans  on  the  telephone.  She  makes  a  hysterical  scene,  saying 
that  she  has  gone  through  the  Divorce  Court  to  get  her  husband,  and  now  she  will 
never  let  him  go.  Dr.  Prentice  firmly  takes  her  by  the  arm  and  leads  her  out,  saying 
he  will  see  her  home. 

Lois  tells  her  family,  unemotionally,  that  she  is  determined  to  go  with  Wilfred, 
whom  she  does  not  love,  sooner  than  become  a  tired  drudge  like  Ethel  or  a  neurotic 
like  Eva.  Her  mother  does  not  try  to  dissuade  her:  she  will  not  "  blackmail  "  her 
with  the  specialist's  verdict.  After  all,  she  says,  Lois  can  take  care  of  herself:  she  may 
be  hard  and  selfish,  but  she  is  not  stupid. 

As  the  family  gather  for  tea,  Eva  comes  downstairs,  wearing  her  best  frock.  She 
appals  them  by  declaring  that  Collie  is  on  his  way  to  see  them  to  announce  their 
engagement.   When  she  catches  sight  of  the  pearls  (which  Lois  has  taken  off  during 
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the  scene  with  Gwen),  her  sister  says  she  can  have  them,  and  she  accepts  them  "  as 
an  engagement  present  ". 

Mr.  Ardsley,  coming  in  to  tea,  makes  a  little  speech  on  the  satisfaction  of  being 
surrounded  by  one's  family  in  a  state  of  health  and  happiness:  "  The  world  is  turning 
the  corner,  and  we  can  all  look  forward  to  better  time's  in  future.  This  old  England 
of  ours  isn't  done  for  yet,  and  I  for  one  believe  in  it  and  all  it  stands  for." 

As  the  curtain  falls,  Eva  in  a  crazy  voice  begins  to  sing  the  National  Anthem,  and, 
while  the  others  look  at  her  in  horror,  Lois  runs  from  the  room. 


The  critic  in  The  Times,  November  2,  1932,  wrote: 

"In  a  quiet  pool  the  waters,  once  troubled,  are  slow  to  subside.  Rambleston  is  a 
quiet  country  town  '  where  a  girl  can't  pick  and  choose  ',  and  there  the  obscure  people 
whose  affairs  Mr.  Maugham  has  dexterously  disentangled  for  our  scrutiny  are  still 
influenced,  or  suppose  themselves  still  to  be  influenced,  by  the  war.  We  may  wonder  if 
the  dramatist  has  not  underrated  the  healing  power  of  time,  but,  so  clearly  has  he  defined 
the  war  influences  at  work  in  this  remote  town  of  to-day  that,  while  the  play  is  before  us, 
we  find  it  more  convenient  to  accept  than  to  analyse  them. 

"  Sydney,  the  son  of  the  local  solicitor,  has  become,  not  inexcusably,  a  slyly  selfish 
invalid.  He  is  blind  and  useless,  and  now  exacts  from  an  unmarried  sister  the  unremitting 
attention  she  was  once  proud  to  give.  Eva  is  a  tormented  spinster  whose  hope  of  happiness, 
once  thought  to  have  been  buried  in  France,  has  been  revived  by  a  compulsorily  retired 
naval  officer  whose  distinguished  service  has  ended  in  the  proprietorship  of  a  garage. 
Unfortunately,  the  good  naval  officer  has  proved  to  be  but  a  poor  businessman,  and  he 
needs  money  too  badly  to  contemplate  marriage.  Another  sister  has  married  beneath  her 
— and  the  war  is  blamed  for  her  failure  to  discover  in  the  temporary  officer  and  gentleman 
the  man  himself.  He  happens  to  be  a  hard-drinking  sensualist  who  rouses  in  roughly 
equal  proportions  the  desire  and  the  contempt  of  the  youngest  and  prettiest  of  the  three 
repressed  sisters.  The  mould  of  her  mind  we  must  also  suppose  the  war  to  have  deter- 
mined. Her  virtue  is  assailed  on  the  other  side  by  an  elderly  philanderer  who  offers 
his  money  as  compensation  for  his  lack  of  youth. 

"  We  are  less  interested  in  the  hesitations  of  this  young  lady  (as  her  mother  says, 
'  She  will  be  able  to  look  after  herself ')  than  in  the  tormented  spinster  who  is  struggling 
desperately  that  her  revived  hope  of  happiness  with  the  simple  naval  officer  may  not 
perish.  She  offers  him  money,  which  he  politely  declines;  and  in  a  scene  written  with 
delicacy  and  true  feeling  she  makes  him  aware  of  her  hope.  The  confession  strikes  him 
as  not  much  more  than  the  caprice  of  a  highly  strung  woman,  and  in  his  attempts  to 
brush  away  her  passion  he  is  kindly,  but  clumsy.  His  own  affairs  are  desperate;  he  has 
foolishly  written  post-dated  cheques  long  after  he  should  have  filed  his  petition,  and 
rather  than  be  arrested  he  shoots  himself.  The  effect  upon  the  woman  is  to  unhinge 
her  reason,  and  while  her  father  drones  out  his  comfortable  platitudes  about  war  and 
returning  trade,  his  daughter  enters  the  drawing-room  like  Ophelia,  wearing  her  best 
frock  to  greet  the  man  who  is  coming  to  ask  for  her  hand. 

"  Miss  Flora  Robson  plays  the  neurotic  woman  with  restraint  and  force,  and  even 
contrives  to  make  a  fit  of  hysterics  movingly  significant.  There  is  an  exquisite  portrait 
by  Miss  Louise  Hampton  of  a  woman  who,  having  known  the  world  before  it  degenerated 
into  the  semblance  of  a  rowdy  party,  is  able  to  meet  death  with  smiling  dignity.  Mr. 
Cedric  Hardwicke  is  little  more  than  a  symbolic  figure,  but  when  he  speaks  the  points 
all  tell,  and  even  his  manner  of  conveying  that  he  is  blind  would  reward  a  young  actor's 
study.  Miss  Marda  Vanne  gives  a  clear-cut  account  of  the  inhuman  girl  whom  we  suspect 
Mr.  Maugham  has  presented  as  typical  of  the  post-war  generation,  and  Mr.  C.  V.  France, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Warmington  and  Mr.  W.  Cronin- Wilson  play  less  exacting  parts  variously  and 
well.  Mr.  Maugham  has  given  us  an  enthralling  theatrical  entertainment,  if  nothing 
more." 
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NOTES 

In  The  Summing  Up  Maugham  says: 

"  When  For  Services  Rendered  was  about  to  be  produced  and  I  mentioned  to  an 
interviewer  that  it  was  the  last  play  but  one  that  I  proposed  to  write,  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  that  this  matter,  which  I  supposed  of  concern  only  to  myself,  aroused  nearly  as 
much  interest  as  if  a  well-known  prize-fighter  had  announced  his  intention  of  retiring 
from  the  ring.  For  a  week,  from  dawn  till  dewy  eve,  I  received  in  my  parlour  a  succession 
of  gentlemen  of  the  Press  from  all  parts  of  the  world :  they  came  from  Sydney,  Australia, 
and  from  Toronto,  Canada,  they  came  from  Buenos  Ayres  (known  to  us  film-fans  for 
its  connection  with  the  White  Slave  Traffic)  and  from  Buda-Pesth  in  Hungary,  celebrated 
for  Tzigane  orchestras  and  the  aperient  water  of  Hunyadi  Janos ;  and,  if  I  may  express 
myself  in  the  vernacular,  I  spilt  the  beans.  I  was  rung  up  from  the  offices  of  great  news- 
papers that  till  then  have  never  communicated  with  me  but  to  ask  me  what  I  ate  for 
breakfast  or  what  was  my  opinion  of  the  Modern  Girl  and  invited,  sometimes  for  nothing 
and  sometimes  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  guineas,  my  bitter  tale  to  tell.  I  could 
not  but  wish  that  I  had  kept  my  own  counsel  or  that  I  had  sworn  my  first  interviewer  to 
secrecy.  I  found  it  very  boring  to  repeat  the  same  thing  a  dozen  times  to  a  dozen  inter- 
viewers. Nor  were  they  anxious  that  I  should ;  each  wanted  an  exclusive  story.  Some  time 
ago  an  ingenious  person  induced  a  number  of  authors  to  write  a  story  on  a  plot  that  he 
provided,  and  the  readers  were  expected  to  be  amused  by  seeing  how  different  authors 
dealt  with  the  same  idea.   I  had  to  make  all  the  different  stories  on  the  same  plot  myself. 

"  What  I  had  to  say  really  was  very  simple.  For  some  years  I  had  had  in  mind  the 
four  plays  with  which  I  proposed  to  finish  my  career  as  a  practising  dramatist.  I  was 
prepared  to  write  them  only  on  this  account,  for  I  did  not  think  any  of  them  was  likely 
to  succeed  and  I  knew  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  dramatist  to  recover  a  popularity  that 
he  had  lost.  I  was  much  surprised  that  The  Sacred  Flame  and  The  Breadwinner  had  a 
considerable  success.  I  expected  nothing  of  For  Services  Rendered.  During  the  rehearsals 
of  this  piece  I  amused  myself  by  devising  the  way  in  which  it  might  have  been  written 
to  achieve  popularity.  Any  dramatist  will  see  how  easily  the  changes  could  have  been 
made.  The  characters  had  only  to  be  sentimentalised  a  little  to  affect  their  behaviour 
at  the  crucial  moments  of  the  play  and  everything  might  have  ended  happily.  The 
audience  could  have  walked  out  of  the  theatre  feeling  that  war  was  a  very  unfortunate 
business,  but  that  notwithstanding  God  was  in  His  Heaven  and  all  was  right  with  the 
world;  there  was  nothing  to  fash  oneself  about,  and  haddock  a  la  crime  and  a  dance 
would  finish  the  evening  very  nicely.  But  it  would  not  have  been  the  play  I  wished  to 
write." 

The  play  was  first  published  in  1932  (Heinemann). 
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A   SATIRE   IN   THREE   ACTS 
TRANSLATED    FROM    A    PLAY    BY    LUIGI 
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{Written  in  1933) 
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ACT      I:  A  Room  in  the  Villa  Grazie  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  Evening. 

ACT    II:  The  Same.   Six  Months  Later. 

ACT  III :  The  Same.   Late  the  Next  Afternoon. 

TIME      :  The  Present. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  ORIGINAL  ITALIAN  PLAY 
ACT  I:  In  their  villa  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Como,  Count  Paolo  Grazia  and  his 
attractive  wife,  Savina,  are  entertaining  friends  to  an  evening  party.  Among  them  are 
the  cynical  and  philosophical  elderly  banker,  Cirillo  Zanotti,  whose  young  wife, 
Elisa,  is  flirting  with  the  sculptor,  Giorgio  Alamari;  Luciano  Spina,  a  bachelor  lawyer 
engaged  to  Marta  Setta,  but  paying  conspicuous  attention  to  Savina;  the  local 
magistrate,  Marco  Miliotti;  and  Piero  Pucci,  in  love  with  Zanotti's  young  niece, 
Wanda  Sereni. 

When  an  eloping  American  pair  are  heard  singing  on  the  lake,  Count  Grazia 
expresses  scorn  of  the  woman's  complaisant  husband.  A  man  who  pardons  infidelity, 
he  declares,  becomes  ridiculous,  and  no  course  is  open  to  him  but  suicide:  in  the 
circumstances,  he  himself  would  unhesitatingly  kill  his  wife.  While  Grazia  is  making 
up  a  poker  party,  Luciano  quietly  asks  Savina  if  she  has  left  the  balcony  door  open 
for  him.   She  says,  "  Yes, "  but  begs  him  to  be  careful. 

Then  Marta  contrives  to  get  Luciano  alone,  and  reproaches  him  with  putting  off 
the  date  of  their  marriage.  He  takes  his  leave,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  to  pay  a  late 
visit  to  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  promises  to  come  back  in  time  to  see  Marta 
home.  Savina,  too,  says  good  night  to  the  guests,  pretending  that  she  is  sleepy. 
Suspecting  their  intrigue,  Marta  offers  to  come  and  talk  to  her  in  her  room,  but  is 
firmly  refused. 

Meanwhile,  Giorgio  and  Elisa  have  a  flirtation  that  is  overheard  by  Zanotti,  who 
pretends  to  be  asleep  while  his  wife  complains  how  dull  it  is  to  be  married  to  a  man 
who  is  always  kind  ...  she  would  prefer  to  be  terrorised  by  a  jealous  husband  like 
Count  Grazia.  When  the  two  young  people  join  the  poker-players,  the  Count  comes 
to  talk  to  Zanotti,  who  philosophises  about  marriage  and  women. 

Suddenly  Marta  comes  in  from  the  terrace  in  a  state  of  agitation.  She  will  not 
say  outright  what  is  wrong,  but  inflames  Grazia's  suspicions  until  he  rushes  to  his 
wife's  room  and  beats  on  the  locked  door.  The  other  men  try  to  restrain  him,  and 
when  he  does  break  in  there  is  no  one  in  the  room.  He  returns,  livid  with  rage, 
accusing  them  of  having  given  Savina  time  to  escape,  and  insists  that  they  shall  leave 
him  alone,  declaring  that  he  feels  covered  with  ridicule. 

When  they  have  gone,  Savina  quietly  enters  and  stands  looking  at  him.  He  makes 
an  attempt  to  strangle  her,  but  cannot  carry  it  through.  Then  she  hands  him  the 
revolver  which  Miliotti  has  taken  from  him  just  previously,  and  again  he  lacks  the 
determination  to  use  it.    Savina,  knowing  now  that  she  is  safe,  tells  him  to  take  off 
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his  conventional  mask,  stop  being  the  slave  of  fine  phrases  and  attitudes,  and  be 
sincere  with  himself:  perhaps  in  this  way  they  can  still  save  their  marriage.  His  fear 
of  ridicule,  however,  is  still  dominant:  he  insists  that  she  shall  go  abroad,  change  her 
name,  and  never  come  back. 

She  goes  to  her  room,  and  Luciano  returns,  trying  to  appear  casual  and  pretending 
to  be  surprised  that  everyone  has  left.  The  Count  tells  him  that,  having  found  his 
wife  in  her  bedroom  with  a  man,  he  has  pushed  her  into  the  lake  and  drowned  her. 
Luciano  is  horrified,  but  somewhat  reassured  to  find  that  Grazia  does  not  suspect  him. 
He  agrees  that  Savina's  conduct  has  been  infamous  and  consents  to  defend  Grazia  at 
his  trial  for  murder.  When  both  men  have  gone,  Savina  steals  back,  remarking 
ruefully:  "  I've  only  been  dead  an  hour,  and  already  my  lover  calls  me  an  infamous 
woman!  " 

ACT  II :  It  is  several  months  later,  and  Grazia's  servants  are  gathered  to  welcome  him 
back  after  his  triumphant  acquittal.  The  room  is  full  of  flowers  and  messages,  and  the 
town  band  is  heard  playing  in  the  distance. 

The  Count  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by  all  the  fuss.  He  is  warmly  greeted  by 
Marco,  who  has  now  married  Wanda,  with  the  full  consent  of  her  ex-fiance,  Piero. 
Zanotti  and  his  wife  are  also  delighted  to  see  him  back — Elisa,  in  fact,  makes  amorous 
advances  to  him,  but  is  sharply  repulsed.  Piero  tells  Grazia  that  the  Mayor  is  going 
to  give  him  an  official  welcome  and  hold  a  banquet  in  his  honour.  The  Count  is 
furious,  but  Zanotti  dryly  remarks  that  these  are  the  minor  drawbacks  of  fame:  the 
only  way  to  avoid  them  would  be  to  go  away.  Further,  he  says  that  Grazia  has  shown 
weakness  in  his  fear  of  ridicule:  had  he  discovered  his  wife's  infidelity  when  he  was 
alone,  he  would  certainly  not  have  killed  her. 

Luciano  and  Marta,  who  are  now  married,  come  in.  The  young  lawyer  refuses 
to  take  money  for  his  services,  but  Grazia  says  he  does  not  want  to  be  in  his  debt  any 
longer:  he  is  furious  at  having  been  acquitted  out  of  sympathy  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  commotion  outside.  Everyone  rushes  to  the  terrace  and  looks 
out  Eventually  the  servant  Andrea  comes  to  tell  Grazia  that  a  fisherman  has  found 
Savina's  body  in  the  lake  ...  or,  at  any  rate,  an  unrecognisable  female  corpse  which 
must  surely  be  hers.  They  have  brought  it  into  the  house  and  laid  it  in  her  old  room. 
The  Count  goes  to  see  the  body,  and  returns  declaring  that  it  is  his  wife. 

He  is  alone  when  a  veiled  woman  slips  quietly  into  the  room.  When  he  recognises 
Savina  he  is  infuriated.  He  asks  her  what  she  is  doing,  and  tells  her  that  her  corpse 
is  in  the  next  room— as  soon  as  it  is  dark  she  must  leave.  Meanwhile,  he  hides  her, 
just  as  Luciano  comes  in,  overcome  by  his  sight  of  the  dead  body.  He  confesses  that 
he  was  in  Savina's  room  that  night  and  feels  responsible  for  the  tragedy.  Grazia 
overwhelms  him  with  reproaches  and  sends  him  away.  Having  overheard  everything, 
Savina  comes  back  convinced  that  her  husband  still  loves  her  and  will  not  let  her  go. 

ACT  III:  The  principal  characters,  with  other  guests,  have  gathered  for  the  funeral. 
They  are  all  in  deep  mourning  and  are  shocked  when  Grazia  comes  in,  looking  quite 
cheerful,  in  a  light  suit;  but  they  excuse  him  on  the  ground  that  distress  has  made 
him  absent-minded. 

There  is  an  explanation  between  Zanotti  and  his  wife,  whose  lover,  Giorgio,  has 
thrown  her  over:  they  agree  to  forgive  and  forget,  and  to  remain  good  friends. 

When  everyone  has  gone  out,  Savina  appears  in  a  very  smart,  light-coloured 
costume,  saying  that  she  is  tired  of  being  a  prisoner.  She  asks  Grazia  whether  the 
opinion  of  his  friends  really  matters  so  much  to  him?  He  does  not  care  much  for 
them,  so  why  should  he  sacrifice  his  own  happiness  and  hers  to  them?  Grazia  admits 
that  he  still  loves  her,  but  tells  her  to  stay  hidden  for  the  time  being.  Meanwhile, 
Luciano  comes  to  call  him  to  the  funeral,  and  Savina,  mistaking  his  step  for  her 
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husband's,  comes  out  and  speaks  to  him.  Taking  her  for  a  ghost,  he  is  at  first  terrified. 
She  picks  up  the  paper  and  scornfully  reads  all  the  hard  things  that  he  has  said  about 
her  in  his  speech  for  the  defence ;  then  she  bursts  out  laughing  and  turns  her  back  on 
him.  He  runs  out,  still  bewildered  and  alarmed. 

The  other  men  then  come  back  and  recognise  Savina:  they  turn  on  Grazia,  demand- 
ing an  explanation.  Zanotti  is  the  first  to  recover;  while  the  others  are  still  confused 
and  indignant,  he  bursts  out  laughing.  Miliotti  threatens  the  Count  with  the  penalties 
of  the  law  for  having  confessed  to  a  non-existent  crime.  "  What?  "  exclaims  Grazia. 
"  I  kill  her,  and  they  acquit  me.  ...  I  don't  kill  her,  and  they  send  me  to  prison!  It 
doesn't  make  sense." 

The  unfortunate  magistrate  foresees  that  the  funeral  must  be  stopped  and  a  fresh 
inquest  will  have  to  be  held  on  the  corpse.  However,  they  decide  to  let  the  ceremony 
go  through  without  interruption,  and  Zanotti  suggests  that  Grazia  had  better  take 
Savina  abroad  until  the  scandal  has  blown  over.  Husband  and  wife  fall  into  each  other's 
arms  as  the  funeral  march  dies  away  in  the  distance. 


Lewis  Nicholls,  in  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  1933,  wrote: 

"  The  Theatre  Guild  last  evening  added  itself — and  the  corporation — to  the  list  of 
those  who  have  brooded  about  philosophy  in  a  villa  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Como.  It 
did  so  in  The  Mask  and  the  Face,  the  translation  courtesies  (out  of  Luigi  Chiarelli)  being 
by  way  of  W.  Somerset  Maugham.  As  they  went  about  it  on  the  nicely-set  stage  of  the 
Guild  Theatre,  the  attempt  did  not  give  altogether  the  appearance  of  success.  In  fact, 
to  be  concise  in  the  manner  of  the  adaptor,  far  from  it.  Built  upon  a  grotesque  theme, 
the  play  allowed  itself  the  relaxation  of  a  good  many  titters  in  place  of  the  more  lordly 
comedy — and  quite  often  it  just  sat  down  and  rested.  Perhaps  Mr.  Douglas's  south  wind 
blew  unkindly  down  the  length  of  west  Fifty-second  Street. 

"  The  Mask  and  the  Face  is  not  a  stranger  along  the  weird  paths  of  Broadway.  Back  in 
1924  Brock  Pemberton  produced  it,  although  in  a  different  adaptation.  Judging  from 
these  usual  yellowing  files,  there  have  been  revisions,  no  doubt  by  Mr.  Maugham.  But 
still  it  concerns  the  Count,  who  claims  (in  the  philosophical  discussion  with  the  cynic, 
always  present  in  the  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como)  that  he  would  kill  his  wife  were  she 
unfaithful  to  him.  She  is,  of  course,  and  he  is  called  upon  to  do  something  about  it  or 
appear  ridiculous  ever  after.  The  way  out  lies  in  his  sending  her  away — to  Paris  or 
London — and  then  giving  out  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his  worthy,  and  homicidal, 
intentions. 

"  He  is  tried  and  acquitted,  and  comes  home  the  hero  of  the  village.  But  just  then  a 
body  is  found  in  the  lake  and  it  is  identified  as  that  of  his  wife.  Of  course  it  is  not,  for 
she  drops  in  the  evening  before  the  funeral,  and  they  finally  discover  that  they  love  each 
other  very  much,  after  all.  The  latter  part  of  The  Mask  and  the  Face  makes  use  of  the 
questionable  situation  of  a  corpse  in  one  room  and  the  Count  and  his  wife,  behind  a 
locked  door,  in  another.  Up  on  Fifty-second  Street  it  did  not  seem  quite  in  keeping, 
somehow. 

"  But  in  a  picture  that  must  here,  at  all  events,  be  rather  bleak  there  are  moments. 
The  acting  of  the  cast  raises  The  Mask  and  the  Face  above  what  properly  appeared  to  be 
a  not  high  level,  and  Lee  Simonson's  setting  is  excellent.  And  then  there  are  stretches 
that  are — well,  either  Maugham  or  Chiarelli.  It  is  hard  to  say.  Some  of  the  flippancies 
are  neatly  turned  by  an  indubitable  expert  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  cynicism  is 
allowed  a  reasonable  chance  it  is  bright  and  breezy.  But  of  the  periods  in  between — they 
are  long,  they  are  not  diverting. 

"  Judith  Anderson  has  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  brings  to  it  a  gay  and  casual  manner. 
She  knows  her  Count,  and  love,  in  the  fashion  of  Lake  Como.  Stanley  Ridges  is  Count 
Paolo  Grazia,  the  murderer  of  ridicule,  and  he,  too,  seems  to  obey  the  spirit  of  the 
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occasion.    Into  the  part  of  Cirillo  Zanotti,  the  authors — or  maybe,  just  Mr.  Maugham 

again — have  put  their  all,  and  Leo  G.  Carroll  has  not  failed  them.   The  cynicisms,  the 

philosophy,  the  gently  bland  speeches  are  his,  and  they  are  delivered  with  due  appreciation. 

"  Even  so,  The  Mask  and  the  Face  is  not  the  advance  courier  of  waving  banners.  No." 

NOTES 

Chiarelli's  play,  La  Maschera  e  it  Volto,  was  first  translated  by  Chester  Bailey  Fernald 
and  produced  in  London  at  the  Everyman  Theatre,  Hampstead,  February  5,  1924.  It 
was  transferred  to  the  Criterion  Theatre,  May  27,  1924,  and  revived  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  April  12,  1934,  and  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  September  19,  1950. 

In  New  York  this  translation  was  produced  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  September  10,  1924. 
Of  this  the  New  York  Herald  said:  "  Some  of  the  many  persons  responsible  for  The  Mask 
and  the  Face  have  marred  it  with  awkward,  old-fashioned  stage- directing  and  prosy  and 
formless  adaptation.  So  here  was  Mr.  [William]  Faversham  and  his  expectant  audience 
famined  in  the  midst  of  plenty." 

Maugham's  translation  has  not  been  published,  and  the  only  extant  copy  of  it  is  in 
America;  therefore  we  have  not  been  able  to  consult  it;  but  from  the  Press  notice  it 
appears  that  he  adhered  more  faithfully  to  the  Italian  original  than  did  Fernald  in  the 
version  which  is  current  in  England.  This  not  only  changes  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
characters,  but  departs  from  the  plot  in  two  important  particulars:  Savina's  reason  for 
receiving  Luciano  (there  called  Franco)  Spina  in  her  room  is  entirely  innocent  (she 
wishes  to  return  him  some  costly  gifts  that  he  had  tricked  her  into  accepting  from  him) ; 
and  in  the  funeral  scene  no  corpse  is  involved — Count  Grazia  merely  pretends  to  have 
found  his  wife's  body  in  the  lake,  and  fills  the  coffin  with  an  unwanted  statue. 

When  the  play  was  revived  in  London  in  1950,  a  critic  related  how  he  had  taken  the 
Italian  author  to  see  the  previous  production.  Chiarelli  was  horrified  to  find  that  his 
work  had  been  turned  into  a  farce,  and  that  the  jealous  husband  was  played  as  a  figure  of 
fun.  He  explained  that,  according  to  the  Latin  viewpoint,  the  Count  was  an  interesting 
and  sympathetic  character,  and  that  his  predicament  should  arouse  the  lively  fellow- 
feeling  of  the  audience,  not  their  derisive  laughter. 

Maugham  does  not  include  this  in  the  four  "  last  "  plays  or  mention  it  in  The 
Summing  Up. 
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SHEPPEY 

{Written  in  1933) 


First  Presented  by  Alban  B.  Limpus  at  Wyndham's  Theatre,  London,  September 
14,  1933  (83  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

Albert 

First  Customer 

Miss  Grange  . . 

Sheppey 

Second  Customer 

Bradley 

Mr.  Bolton    . . 

A  Reporter     . . 


Wyndham's ,  1933 

Clive  Morton 
George  Desmond 
Dorothy  Hamilton 
Ralph  Richardson 
George  Torry 
Antony  Holies 
Walter  Piers 
Arnold  Riches 
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CHARACTERS 
A  Photographer 

Miss  James 
Bessie  Legros. 
Mrs.  Miller  . 
Florrie 

Ernest  Turner 
Dr.  Jervis 
Cooper 

Producer 
Designer 
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Wyndham's,  1933 
Vincent  Woodthorpe 
Patricia  Partridge 
Laura  Cowie 
Cicely  Oates 
Angela  Baddeley 
Eric  Portman 
Walter  Fitzgerald 
S.  Victor  Stanley 

John  Gielgud 

Sets:  Alick  Johnstone 


ACT      I:     Bradley's  Hairdressing  and  Barber's  Saloon  in  Jermyn  Street. 

ACT     II :     The  Living-room  of  Sheppey's  House  in  Camberwell.   Just  Over  a  Week  Later. 

ACT  III:     The  Same.    A  Week  later. 

During  this  act  the  stage  will  be  darkened  to  denote  the  passage  of  two  hours. 
TIME      :     The  Present. 

SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I :  In  Bradley's  Hairdressing  and  Barber's  Saloon  in  Jermyn  Street  two  customers 
are  being  served;  Miss  Grange,  the  manicurist,  attends  to  one,  while  Sheppey— a 
stoutish,  middle-aged  man  with  a  crop  of  wavy  black  hair — shaves  the  other,  who 
answers  his  agreeable  chatter  in  monosyllables.  Another  customer,  Mr.  Bolton,  is 
ushered  in  by  the  proprietor,  and  in  due  course  he  too  has  a  shave  and  a  manicure. 
When  Bradley  says  that  Sheppey  is  one  of  his  best  salesmen,  Mr.  Bolton  boasts  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  buy  any  toilet  preparations.  Sheppey,  on  his  mettle, 
puts  over  a  line  of  sales  talk,  finally  inducing  him  to  take  a  bottle  of  hair-restorer. 
Talking  about  betting,  Sheppey  says  he  was  born  lucky:  he  never  risks  more  than  a 
shilling  each  way,  but  every  year  he  has  a  ticket  for  the  Irish  Sweep. 

A  Captain  Fortescue  telephones  to  book  an  appointment  with  Sheppey:  on  calling 
at  the  shop  that  morning,  he  had  been  annoyed  to  find  him  out.  Sheppey  explains 
that  he  was  at  Lambeth  Police  Court  all  the  morning,  giving  evidence  against  a  sneak- 
thief  whom  he  had  caught  stealing  an  overcoat.  He  feels  remorseful  for  having  given 
him  in  charge,  as  the  man  looked  hungry  and  miserable,  and  the  effect  of  a  morning 
spent  in  hearing  the  troubles  of  the  poor  has  been  upsetting.  Mr.  Bolton  and  Miss 
Grange  both  assure  him  he  need  not  worry — people  are  well  looked  after  in  this 
country. 

Another  telephone  call  comes  for  Sheppey  (who  confides  to  his  client  that  his  name 
is  really  Joseph  Miller — the  nickname  has  been  given  to  him  because  he  was  born  in 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey  and  is  always  praising  it).  Bradley  comes  in,  excited,  announcing 
that  Sheppey  has  won  a  prize  in  the  Sweep.  Sheppey  calmly  finishes  his  job,  apparently 
much  more  excited  at  his  cleverness  in  selling  hair-dye  to  a  difficult  customer.  He 
expects  to  have  won  about  £100,  and  it  is  not  until  a  reporter  calls  that  he  hears  his 
winnings  are  £8,500:  in  his  excitement  he  takes  off  his  wig,  revealing  a  very  bald  head. 
He  explains  to  the  startled  reporter  that  it  is  bad  for  business  if  a  bald  man  tries  to 
sell  hair-restorer.  His  plans,  in  case  of  winning  a  big  prize,  are  already  made:  he  will 
pay  off  the  mortgage  on  his  house,  buy  a  little  place  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  with  two 
acres  of  land,  give  his  daughter  a  "  slap-up  "  wedding,  and  hire  a  maid  to  help  his  wife. 

A  photograph  is  posed,  with  Bradley  pretending  to  be  a  customer,  Sheppey  shaving 
him,  and  Miss  Grange  doing  his  nails.  Then  Sheppey  suggests  slipping  out  to  get  a 
bottle  of  champagne.  He  returns  accompanied  by  Bessie  Legros,  whom  he  has  met 
occasionally  in  the  pub.  When  Miss  Grange  tells  him  quietly  that  she  is  a  tart,  he 
replies  that  he  knows  it,  and  asks  her  to  oblige  him  by  not  making  a  fuss. 

After  the  drink,  when  everyone  else  has  left,  Bessie  and  Sheppey  stay  behind.  She 
bursts  into  tears  and,  under  pressure,  admits  that  she  has  had  no  food  that  day,  has 
only  a  few  pence  in  her  pocket,  and  owes  rent.  Sheppey  gives  her  five  shillings,  telling 
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her  to  get  a  good  meal.    She  is  just  going  when  he  has  a  heart  attack.    She  revives 
him,  helps  him  on  with  his  coat,  and  they  leave  the  shop  together. 

ACT  II:  In  Sheppey's  house  at  Camberwell  his  wife  is  darning,  while  his  daughter 
Florrie  studies  French — she  hopes  to  honeymoon  in  Paris  and  wants  to  impress  her 
fiance,  who  teaches  in  a  County  Council  school. 

Mr.  Bradley  calls  to  enquire  for  Sheppey,  who  has  been  ill  for  a  week:  the  day  after 
his  attack  in  the  shop,  he  had  another  at  home.  Mrs.  Miller  says  the  doctor  thought 
it  was  more  like  a  stroke  than  a  faint,  and  was  probably  due  to  excitement  at  winning 
a  prize  in  the  Sweep.  Mr.  Bradley  hints  that  he  particularly  wants  to  see  Sheppey 
about  a  letter  that,  unknown  to  his  family,  he  has  written.  Meanwhile,  they  talk  about 
Florrie's  forthcoming  marriage,  and  he  is  introduced  to  her  fiance,  Ernie  Turner.  He 
promises  them  a  present  and  asks  to  be  invited  to  the  wedding. 

While  Mrs.  Miller  takes  him  off  to  show  him  her  new  kitchen  stove,  Florrie  and 
Ernie  plan  their  future.  Ernie  is  very  ambitious — he  wants  to  stand  for  Parliament, 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  becoming  Prime  Minister. 

Returning,  Bradley  tells  Ernie  that  he  has  come  to  offer  Sheppey  a  partnership, 
and  would  like  him  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  him  to  accept  it.  He  drops  a  hint  that 
Sheppey  had  better  stop  frequenting  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes  "  and  going  about  with 
Bessie  Legros. 

Sheppey  comes  in,  flushed  and  excited,  but  apparently  quite  well.  His  letter  to 
Bradley  had  been  to  give  notice.  When  his  employer  offers  him  the  partnership, 
Sheppey  makes  the  startling  reply:  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!  "  A  partnership 
in  Bradley's  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  it  has  come  too  late — now  he  has 
"  other  fish  to  fry  ".  Bradley  suggests  that,  before  making  a  final  decision,  he  had 
better  talk  it  over  with  his  family. 

But  their  entreaties  are  useless.  Since  his  police  court  experience,  Sheppey  has 
been  worried  about  the  state  of  the  world,  and  he  feels  he  must  follow  the  Gospel 
precept:  "  Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  distribute  it  to  the  poor."  Ernie  points  out  that  the 
indiscriminate  charity  of  private  individuals  does  more  harm  than  good,  while  Florrie 
in  her  disappointment  decides  that  he  must  be  "  barmy  ".  She  sees  from  Ernie's 
attitude  when  he  suggests  going  for  the  doctor  that,  if  her  father  continues  to  act  this 
way,  he  will  not  be  keen  on  marrying  her. 

The  next  visitor  is  Bessie  Legros,  whom  Sheppey  has  invited  to  supper.  He 
enjoins  his  wife  and  daughter  to  be  a  mother  and  a  sister  to  her,  and  to  give  her  a 
bed  in  the  attic.   With  some  misgivings,  Mrs.  Miller  consents. 

Returning  to  find  Bessie  installed,  Ernie  realises  that  this  is  the  "  tart  "  about  whom 
Mr.  Bradley  has  told  him.  Sheppey  further  mentions  that  he  has  invited  the  thief 
whom  he  caught  the  other  day  to  come  to  visit  them. 

The  doctor  summoned  by  Ernie  gives  Sheppey  some  good  advice,  being  obviously 
of  the  opinion  that  he  is  not  quite  right  in  his  head.  When  the  thief,  Jim  Cooper, 
arrives,  Sheppey  proposes  to  give  him  his  own  bed,  sending  his  wife  to  sleep  with 
Florrie.  This  is  the  last  straw,  and  Florrie  does  not  mince  words.  She  tells  Cooper 
that  he  is  a  thief  and  Bessie  that  she  is  a  tart.  Mrs.  Miller  reflects  that  the  Sweep 
money  does  not  seem  to  be  bringing  them  peace  or  happiness. 

ACT  III:  Bessie  is  still  staying  at  the  house,  and  by  this  time  is  fairly  friendly  with 
Florrie,  who  asks  her  advice  on  how  to  keep  Ernie — for  she  senses  that  he  wants  to 
break  off  their  engagement.  She  has  not  seen  him  for  several  days.  When  Ernie  does 
call,  he  says  it  is  a  pity  Florrie  has  given  up  her  job,  as  he  sees  little  chance  of  their 
marrying  for  a  while.  He  will  not  commit  himself  to  saying  that  he  wants  to  break 
with  her,  but  says  he  can't  be  made  to  look  a  fool  by  having  a  father-in-law  who  lives 
like  Jesus,  "  mixing  with  the  lowest  of  the  low,  and  giving  his  money  away  ". 

Mrs.  Miller  tells  them  that  she  has  sent  Sheppey  to  the  doctor  on  the  pretext  of  a 
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general  overhaul,  but  in  reality  to  have  his  mind  examined.  Florrie  clasps  her  hands 
and  prays  fervently  that  he  may  be  found  "  potty  "  and  shut  up.  This  is  a  new  idea 
to  Mrs.  Miller,  who  doesn't  want  her  husband  taken  away.  Theoretically,  she  agrees 
with  his  views,  which  have  been  inculcated  into  her  at  Sunday  School,  but  she  feels 
that  to  act  upon  them  would  be  "  presumptuous  ".  She  and  Florrie  go  off  to  prepare 
a  meal,  while  Bessie  and  Cooper  discuss  Sheppey,  concluding  that  religion  must 
be  at  the  bottom  of  his  eccentricities.  They  are  both  restless— Bessie  wants  the 
excitement  of  the  streets  and  Cooper  needs  money  to  get  a  drink.  As  he  slinks  off, 
Bessie  sees  that  he  has  stolen  Sheppey's  snuff-box — a  treasure  on  which  he  sets  great 
store.  She  tries  to  take  it  from  him,  and  they  are  struggling  and  abusing  each  other 
when  Sheppey  enters  and  hears  the  cause  of  the  dispute. 

Cooper  refuses  to  be  searched  and  again  tries  to  slip  out,  but  Sheppey,  who  has 
been  a  wrestler  in  his  youth,  trips  him,  holds  him  down,  and  takes  the  snuff-box 
from  his  pocket.  When  Cooper  begins  to  whine,  Sheppey  offers  to  give  him  the  box. 
The  thief  says  he  doesn't  want  it — he  only  meant  to  pawn  it  and  buy  beer.  Nor  will 
he  take  the  shilling  that  Sheppey  hands  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  him 
bad  luck.   He  bolts,  saying  that  Sheppey's  behaviour  "  gives  him  the  creeps  ". 

Bessie  says  that  she  too  is  going;  now  that  she  has  had  a  rest,  she  wants  to  get  back 
to  her  profession.   Sheppey  tells  her  that  she  is  always  welcome  to  come  back. 

Dr.  Jervis  calls  and  tells  Sheppey  that,  with  his  weak  heart,  it  would  do  him  good 
to  go  into  a  home  and  be  taken  care  of:  the  family  realise  what  this  means.  Sheppey, 
who  pooh-poohs  the  idea,  goes  to  fetch  the  doctor  a  bottle  of  hair  tonic;  meanwhile, 
Mrs.  Miller  learns  that  the  medical  men  are  convinced  that  he  has  acute  mania:  if 
he  refuses  to  go  voluntarily,  they  are  prepared  to  certify  him. 

Florrie  and  Ernie,  now  completely  reconciled,  in  their  relief  at  the  way  things  have 
turned  out  go  off  to  the  pictures  together,  while  Sheppey  talks  to  his  wife.  He  is  sorry 
to  disappoint  her,  but  he  feels  he  is  doing  right.  She  agrees  with  him,  kisses  him,  and 
goes  to  buy  him  some  kippers  for  supper,  leaving  him  to  doze  for  a  while. 

The  lights  dim  to  show  the  passage  of  two  hours. 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  woman  like  Bessie  Legros,  covered  in  a  long  dark 
cloak,  comes  to  Sheppey  and  announces  herself  as  Death.  While  he  is  talking  to  her, 
friendly  and  unafraid,  Cooper  comes  to  warn  him  that  they  are  going  to  shut  him  up  as 
a  lunatic.  When  Sheppey  speaks  to  the  woman,  Cooper  is  astonished — he  can  see 
no  one.   He  offers  to  take  Sheppey  away  with  him,  and  on  his  refusal  slips  out. 

For  the  first  time  Sheppey  realises  that  it  is  for  himself  that  Death  has  come.  He 
is  startled  and  upset,  not  wanting  to  leave  the  world  just  when  he  has  a  chance  of 
doing  some  good  in  it:  he  wants  to  talk  it  over  with  his  wife.  Death  assures  him  that 
the  world  will  get  on  quite  well  without  him,  and  that  his  wife  will  soon  be  reconciled 
to  being  a  widow.    They  go  out  together,  switching  off  the  light. 

The  young  lovers  come  back,  talking  about  the  film  they  have  seen.  They  kiss 
each  other  and  begin  to  dance  to  the  gramophone.  When  Mrs.  Miller  comes  in  with 
the  kippers,  they  look  round  for  Sheppey,  and  Ernie  turns  his  chair  towards  them. 
"  Why,  he's  asleep,"  says  Florrie.  "  That's  not  sleep,"  says  Mrs.  Miller  after  a  long 
look.   "  He  always  said  he  was  born  lucky.  He's  died  lucky  too." 


James  Agate,  in  the  Sunday  Times ,  September  17,  1933,  wrote: 

Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven:  and  come  and  follow  me.' — The 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  Chapter  19. 

"  Personally — and  impersonal  criticism  is  to  one  of  my  temperament  as  feasible  as  an 
impersonal  handshake — I  wondered  as  I  came  out  of  the  theatre  whether  I  had  been 
disappointed,  and  why  brilliant  shoemakers  should  not  stick  to  their  own  lasts  instead  of 
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grabbing  other  people's.  For  if  ever  a  subject  cried  aloud  for  Shavian  treatment — meaning 
the  old  formula  of  flippancy  masking  fervour — here  had  been  that  subject.  But  it  is 
idle*  to  complain  of  disappointment  unless  one  has  some  notion  of  what  one  was  looking 
for.  Before  we  complain  that  Mr.  Maugham  has  not  hit  the  bull's-eye,  we  must  decide 
what  target  he  was  aiming  at.  In  other  words,  what  did  Mr.  Maugham  set  out  to  do? 
And  did  he  do  it?  And  in  being  disappointed  were  we,  or,  more  accurately,  was  I, 
confusing  the  play  that  Mr.  Maugham  had  written  with  the  play  I  would  like  him  to 
have  written?  Or,  worse  still,  the  play  I  would  like  Mr.  Shaw  to  have  written? 

"  Mr.  Maugham,  then,  must  not  be  blamed  for  declining  to  be  Shavian  and  insisting 
upon  remaining  Maughamesque.  Whence  it  follows  that  we  must  ask  what  kind  of 
delight  we  expected  from  the  best  Maughamesque  treatment  of  this  theme — the  applica- 
tion of  Christ's  teaching  to  the  modern  world.  Mr.  Maugham,  though  never  a  deep 
thinker,  was  always  a  witty  one.  '  It  was  the  best  butter,'  pleaded  the  March  Hare,  and 
from  Mr.  Maugham  we  are  entitled  to  expect  the  best  wit,  the  best  irony,  and  above  all 
the  best  playcraft.  Now,  my  first  impression  on  Thursday  was  that  the  author  had  not 
devoted  nearly  enough  time  and  trouble  to  what,  given  the  subject,  must  be  a  major 
work.  During  the  evening  this  clarified  to  the  notion  that  Mr.  Maugham  had  never 
quite  decided  what  his  subject  was,  and  had  been  in  three  successive  minds  about  it. 

"  The  play  began  with  a  first  act  of  middling  comedy  in  a  barber's  shop — comedy 
leading  nowhere  except  to  prepare  us  for  Sheppey's  windfall.  It  is  true  that  the  act  also 
served  to  set  before  us  Sheppey  as  the  hairdresser's  assistant  who  believed  in  luck  and 
had  decided  what  to  do  with  his  winnings  before  he  won  them.  There  was  that  little 
house  on  which  he  had  long  had  an  eye,  the  installation  of  a  servant,  and  the  marriage 
settlement  for  his  daughter,  who  could  now  pair  off  with  her  very  superior  board-school 
teacher.  Thus  Sheppey's  normality  was  established,  together  with  the  fact  that  he 
suffered  from  heart  disease.  But  one  felt  that  time  was  being  wasted,  that  we  ought  to 
be  tackling  the  great  theme  faintly  hinted  at  when  Sheppey  told  us  how  he  regretted 
having  given  a  sneak-thief  into  custody.  Then  came  the  windfall  and,  to  the  general  as 
well  as  to  my  private  horror,  a  lot  of  Galsworthian  sentimentality  about  taking  sneak- 
thieves  to  one's  bed,  harlots  to  one's  board,  and  so  forth.  The  first  act  ended  with  the 
theme  still  in  the  air. 

"  The  second  act  announced  it  with  full  orchestra,  and  here  it  behoves  me  to  be  careful 
in  the  matter  of  the  confounding  of  authors.  Sheppey,  who  had  suddenly  seen  the 
light,  was  determined  to  use  his  windfall  for  the  benefit  of  sundry,  but  not  all,  since  he 
intended  to  exclude  his  family  from  participation.  I  imagine  that  in  any  play  on  the 
subject  Mr.  Shaw  would  begin  by  drawing  our  attention  to  the  first  five  words  in  the 
text:  '  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect.'  That  Jesus  was  conscious  of  delivering  a  counsel  of 
perfection  is  proved  by  these  five  words  and  the  subsequent  saying:  'With  man  this  is 
impossible;  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.'  This  gives  full  sanction  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
view  that  the  Author  of  the  render-unto- Caesar  saying  when  He  spoke  the  words  recorded 
by  St.  Matthew  '  was  quite  aware  of  all  the  objections  that  occur  to  the  average  stock- 
broker in  the  first  five  minutes  \ 

"  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Shaw's  play  on  Mr.  Maugham's  theme  would  have  consisted  of 
the  Preface  to  Androcles  and  the  Lion  divided  among  the  parties  to  a  round  table  confer- 
ence. But  I  am  also  perfectly  certain  that  the  legs  which  Mr.  Shaw  would  have  drawn  up 
beneath  his  argumentative  mahogany  would  have  belonged  to  reasonable  people,  people 
the  world  calls  reasonable,  people  deeming  themselves  reasonable,  people  of  the  social 
standing  and  mental  culture  of,  say,  Ibsen's  Werles  and  Helmers  and  Granville-Barker's 
Voyseys,  not  to  mention  the  characters  in  Mr.  Shaw's  own  Inhuman  Comedy.  To 
denounce  and  justify  the  denunciation  of  philanthropy  as  bad  sociology  would  have  been 
the  way  of  the  social  reformer,  Mr.  Shaw;  one  looked  to  Mr.  Maugham,  the  ironist,  to 
show,  say,  the  deleterious  effect  of  philanthropy  on  the  philanthropist.  But  he  gave  us 
nothing  of  the  sort,  or  any  approach  to  it,  for  the  whole  of  his  second  act  was  devoted  to 
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exhibiting  the  effect  of  philanthropy  on  those  remaining  outside  its  operations,  i.e. 
Sheppey's  quite  impossible  family.  And  what  characters!  Characters  who,  instead  of 
being  subjected  to  the  strain  of  a  fine  idea  and  discovering  themselves  unable  to  stand  up 
to  it,  were  unable  to  conceive  the  idea  and  therefore  to  suffer  the  only  kind  of  strain  that 
could  matter  in  this  connection. 

"  It  is  of  the  highest  significance  that  the  young  man  who  had  great  possessions  was 
not  a  mere  scallywag.  But  Sheppey's  daughter  is  a  scallywag,  or  its  feminine  equivalent, 
at  best  a  mindless  little  piece  of  goods.   Consider  this  dialogue : 

"  Sheppey:  Sometimes  I  think  the  kingdom  of  'eaven's  in  me  own  'eart. 
"Florrie:  You're  barmy. 

"  Sheppey  {smiling):  Because  I  want  to  live  like  Jesus? 

"  Florrie:  Well,  who  ever  heard  of  anyone  wanting  to  live  like  Jesus  at  this  time  of 
day?   I  think  it's  just  blasphemous. 

"  The  last  two  sentences  establish  my  case,  which  is  that  if  this  play  was  to  be  up  to  the 
level  of  its  subject  the  beneficiaries  bilked  of  their  windfall  must  be  those  who  every 
Sunday  proclaim  not  only  their  desire  to  live  like  Jesus,  but  their  intention  to  do  so 
from  that  Sunday's  dinner  onwards. 

"  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  daughter's  young  man,  instead  of  being  a  school- 
teacher, had  been  a  clerk  in  holy  orders.  What  a  chance  Mr.  Maugham  missed  here,  or 
did  not  dare  to  take !  The  young  people's  views  on  everything  under  the  sun  being  what 
they  were,  it  followed  that  to  them  Sheppey  must  appear  insane,  and  it  was  good  theatrical 
logic  that  Florrie  should  presently  in  a  fit  of  mingled  hysteria  and  rage  pray  to  God  to 
persuade  the  doctors  that  her  father  was  a  lunatic  and  must  be  put  away.  The  scene 
had  all  that  quality  of  popular  shock  which  Mr.  Maugham  manages  so  astutely.  It  was 
full  of  good  things,  as  when  the  mother,  finding  her  daughter  praying,  said :  '  Not  in  the 
sitting-room,  Florrie.  I'm  sure  that's  not  right!  '  But  by  this  time  the  argument  had 
gone  by  the  board,  because  Mr.  Maugham  had  not  given  us  anybody  to  argue  with. 
What  we  wanted  to  see  was  the  fight  put  up  against  Sheppey's  idealism  by  people  suffering 
from  the  daughter's  disinclination  to  miss  a  fortune,  but  in  their  capacity  as  professing 
Christians  debarred  from  advancing  her  arguments. 

"  Here  again  Mr.  Shaw  would  keep  butting  in.  The  infeasibility  of  a  doctrine  of 
self-pauperisation  if  practised  by  everybody  is  self-evident  to  the  modern  economist, 
and  must  have  been  self-evident  to  Christ,  whose  sayings  were  the  poetic  or  religious 
crystallisation  of  truths  possessing  -many  sides,  spiritual,  political,  social,  economic. 
That  a  man  should  charge  Christ's  teaching  with  impracticability  does  not  make  him  a 
bad  Christian ;  those  were  lazy  Christians  before  him  who  accepted  the  Christian  maxim 
at  its  face  value  and  looked  no  further.  The  play  which  established  this  would  conceivably 
end  in  the  arraignment  not  of  disobedient  hearers,  but  of  incompetent  teachers  of  Christ's 
word,  and  it  was  this  play  which  we  were  consistently  denied. 

"  Mr.  Maugham  may  well  plead  that  this  play  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
intention.  But  he  must  have  intended  some  kind  of  thoughtful  play;  to  show  idealism 
scoring  off  Florrie's  level  of  mentality  was  not  worth  a  master's  while.  We  looked  to  the 
third  act  to  show  irony  having  a  fling  at  Sheppey,  there  being  nobody  else  in  the  play 
worth  flinging  it  or  anything  else  at.  Alas  that  Mr.  Maugham  did  not  permit  himself  a 
single  flick,  preferring  instead  to  treat  us  to  an  elaborate  death-scene  which  turned  the 
scarlet  woman  of  the  first  act  into  the  red  herring  of  the  third !  For  here  she  who  appeared 
to  Sheppey  in  the  guise  of  the  harlot  was  really  Death,  and  there  was  a  long  colloquy 
which  added  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  gloomy  prognostications  on  the  subject. 
This  was  pure  waste  of  valuable  time  which  might  have  been  better  expended  in  either 
confirming  or  rejecting,  or  at  any  rate  giving  us,  the  author's  views  on  Mr.  Shaw's  flat 
statement  that  '  a  man  who  is  better  than  his  fellows  is  a  nuisance  '. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  Mr.  Maugham  has  not  only  not  written  Mr.  Shaw's 
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play,  but  has  failed  to  write  his  own,  and  that  he  has  committed  the  cardinal  sin  of 
raising  a  great  issue,  burking  it,  and  fobbing  us  off  with  minor  entertainment.  This 
play's  first  act  wastes  time ;  its  second  act  wastes  opportunity  by  scarifying  the  opinions 
of  the  mindless;  its  third  act  throws  significance  overboard  by  frittering  the  end  away 
in  a  death  scene  which  is  not  more  applicable  to  Sheppey  than  to  Box  or  Cox.  In  fact, 
I  suspect  Mr.  Maugham  of  realising  that  he  had  missed  his  play,  and  of  fishing  round  for 
a  means  of  ending  it.  As  the  curtain  fell,  Sheppey's  wife  said:  '  He  always  said  he  was 
born  lucky.  He's  died  lucky  too.'  Meaning,  presumably,  that  her  husband  was  lucky 
to  go  off  suddenly.  But  was  it  not  Mr.  Maugham  who  was  lucky  to  get  out  of  explaining 
the  effect  upon  Sheppey  of  being  better  than  his  neighbours? 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  well  a  play  is  acted  when  all  the  time  you  are  wishing  the 
actors  were  flying  at  something  else ;  the  more  they  labour  to  achieve  what  you  feel  to  be 
the  wrong  or  unnecessary  thing,  the  more  you  become  insensitive  to  them.  To  be 
convincing  in  the  later  acts,  Mr.  Ralph  Richardson  had  to  get  up  the  steam  of  a  divine 
unreason,  and  this  did  not  square  with  the  calculated  arts  of  the  salesman  in  hair-dyes. 
One  felt  that  the  actor  was  making  a  brave  shot  at  a  character  the  author  didn't  really 
know,  and  that  one  was  not  quite  believing  in  either  the  barber  or  the  ecstatic.  Perhaps 
part  of  the  fault  lay  in  Mr.  Richardson's  training.  Shakespeare  will  out,  and  I  will 
swear  that  the  player's  whole  manner  of  speech,  including  his  respect  for  intonation, 
was  never  heard  in  a  Jermyn  Street  saloon.  A  hairdresser  born  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
and  domiciled  in  Camberwell  talks  a  clipped  something  which  is  very  far  removed  from 
Mr.  Richardson's  English.  About  the  beauty  of  intention  there  could  be  no  doubt;  this 
actor's  little  finger  can  cope  with  all  the  spirituality  there  is  in  Mr.  Maugham's  theatre. 
Mr.  Eric  Portman  seemed  to  me  quite  wrong  as  the  board-school  teacher.  County 
councils  do  not  engage  budding  Romeos,  still  less  Romeos  who  have  budded,  and  Mr. 
Portman  made  valiant  if  quite  unsuccessful  efforts  to  discard  the  romantic  style  and  get 
down  to  a  pinched  and  'prose  gentility.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Maugham  has  met  a 
teacher  resembling  a  film  star  in  embryo  and  given  stage  directions  accordingly,  in  which 
case  Mr.  Portman  is  not  to  blame. 

"  But  most  of  the  other  people  were  really  well  done.  Miss  Angela  Baddeley's  Florrie 
was  a  cameo  of  shining  nastiness;  one  boggled  at  this  actress's  imaginative  courage. 
Miss  Cecily  Oates  succeeded  beautifully  as  the  drab  wife  divided  in  her  loyalties.  As 
a  manicurist  (Pinero,  1899)  Miss  Dorothy  Hamilton  was  very  amusing,  and  as  a  harlot 
(Galsworthy,  any  date)  Miss  Laura  Cowie  was  traditionally  effective.  Later  on  her 
impersonation  of  Death  had  majesty.  Mr.  S.  Victor  Stanley  did  some  more  of  that  artful 
dodging  of  which  he  is  the  past-master.  Mr.  Antony  Holies  kept  the  barber's  shop  as 
to  the  manner  born,  and  very  nearly  the  best  thing  in  the  whole  play  was  the  over-brimmed 
bowler  which  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  Mr.  Clive  Morton  clapped  on  Albert,  the 
assistant's,  head.  It  is  only  proper  to  say  that  the  audience  was  immensely  enthusiastic. 
Perhaps  there  was  goodwill  about  and  the  general  desire  to  atone  for  the  idiotic  reception 
of  that  recent  play  which  in  our  view  was  as  masterly  as  its  successor  is  indifferent.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  a  resolutely  cheerful  audience,  and,  like  Miss  Jones  in  Mr.  Maugham's 
new  book  of  stories,  grimly  determined  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things." 

♦ 
NOTES 

In  the  Preface  to  Collected  Plays,  Vol.  VI  (1934),  Maugham  says: 
"  Sheppey  puzzled  a  good  many  of  the  critics.  Some  of  them,  strangely  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  the  drama,  reproached  me  because  I  had  set  a  problem  and  had  not 
solved  it.  The  dramatist  takes  a  situation  and  wrings  out  of  it  all  the  dramatic  value  he 
can.  Sheppey  does  not  set  out  to  be  a  problem  play;  I  should  describe  it  as  a  sardonic 
comedy.  When  I  wrote  it  I  was  aware  that  the  last  scene  might  displease.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  in  the  same  vein  as  the  rest  of  the  play,  and  I  did  not  think  I  was  asking  an 
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audience  to  accept  too  much  when  I  set  before  them  an  hallucination  of  Sheppey's 
disordered  brain.  But  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognise  that  they  were  as  puzzled  as 
the  critics.  I  grew  conscious  that  I  was  no  longer  in  touch  with  the  public  that  patronises 
the  theatre.  This  happens  in  the  end  to  most  dramatists,  and  they  are  wise  to  accept  the 
warning.  It  is  high  time  for  them  then  to  retire." 
The  play  was  first  published  in  1933  (Heinemann). 
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The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  public  living-room  of  Joe  Horn's  hotel-store  on  the 
island  of  Pago-Pago,  in  the  South  Seas. 


ACT  I 
ACT  II 
ACT  III 

TIME 


Morning. 

Late  Afternoon.  Two  Days  Later. 
Scene  1.  Night.  Four  Days  Later. 
Scene  2.  The  Following  Morning. 
The  Present. 
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SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I:  In  Joe  Horn's  hotel-store  on  the  island  of  Pago-Pago,  in  the  South  Seas,  Ameena, 
the  proprietor's  native  wife,  is.  attending  to  customers,  among  them  three  American 
Marines — Private  Griggs,  Corporal  Hodgeson,  and  the  handsome,  kind-hearted 
Sergeant  Tim  O'Hara.  A  ship  is  in,  and  the  Americans  are  clamouring  for  cigarettes, 
but  the  lazy  Horn  has  not  been  to  fetch  his  stores.  He  is  dragged  in,  half-asleep, 
protesting  good-humouredly,  by  the  American  boys,  who  overcome  his  inertia  and 
speed  him  on  his  way. 

Three  visitors  from  the  ship  arrive  for  lunch — Mrs.  Davidson,  the  missionary's 
wife,  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  MacPhail.  The  sun  is  blazing,  but  O'Hara  stirs  up  the 
natives  to  hurry  over  getting  the  cigarettes,  as  it  will  soon  start  to  rain. 

The  young  Americans  excitedly  hail  the  arrival  of  another  passenger — Miss  Sadie 
Thompson,  escorted  by  Quartermaster  Bates.  Her  garish  dress  and  flashy  jewellery 
strike  the  middle-aged  ladies  as  most  inappropriate,  and  they  are  further  shocked 
at  her  free-and-easy  chaff  with  Ameena  and  the  Marines.  When  the  boys  have 
taken  her  off  to  fetch  her  luggage,  Mrs.  Horn  questions  the  Quartermaster  about  her. 
He  says  she  is  on  her  way  to  take  a  job  as  cashier  at  Apia. 

The  sky  is  clouding  over,  and  as  the  Rev.  Davidson  comes  in  rain  begins  to  fall. 
He  brings  bad  news — the  schooner  for  Apia  is  in  quarantine  and  they  will  not  be 
able  to  leave  for  several  days.  He  goes  off  in  the  rain  to  see  if  the  Governor  can  help 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  others  fix  up  accommodation  at  the  store.  Joe  Horn  is  relieved 
to  find  that  MacPhail  is  a  doctor  and  not  a  missionary:  he  disapproves  of  their 
interference  with  the  simple,  care-free  natives. 

Sadie  returns  from  her  excursion  dripping  wet.  The  men  put  down  her  luggage, 
which  is  mainly  tied  up  in  shawls  and  bundles.  Bates  introduces  her  to  Joe  Horn, 
who  allocates  her  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  She  elects  to  do  her  own  cooking,  and 
pays  only  $1  a  day  instead  of  the  inclusive  $4  that  he  is  charging  the  others. 

Untying  her  parcels,  Sadie  produces  a  bottle  of  "  hooch  "  and  a  gramophone. 
They  all  have  a  drink,  and  then  Sadie  begins  to  dance  with  the  Quartermaster.  Mrs. 
Davidson  interrupts  them,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  Sunday,  and  they  withdraw  into 
Sadie's  room,  taking  the  drinks  and  the  gramophone  with  them. 

Davidson  comes  back,  having  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Governor. 
They  all  discuss  Sadie,  the  women  deciding  that  she  is  "  common  "  and  "  fast  ", 
the  tolerant  doctor  thinking  her  "rather  a  good-natured  girl";  while  Davidson 
advances  the  theory  that  she  is  from  Iweili,  the  Red  Light  district  of  Honolulu,  which 
has  just  been  cleared  up  by  the  police.  He  decides  to  stop  her  from  "  turning  the 
house  into  a  brothel  ",  goes  to  her  room,  casts  the  gramophone  on  the  floor,  and  is 
thrown  out  by  the  Marines. 

"  What  will  he  do?  "  asks  Mrs.  MacPhail.  "  I  don't  know,"  replies  Mrs.  Davidson. 
"  All  I  know  is,  that  I  would  not  be  in  that  girl's  shoes  for  anything  in  the  world." 

ACT  II :  Joe  Horn  is  chatting  confidentially  with  Dr.  MacPhail.  He  has  scant  sympathy 
with  Davidson's  attitude  towards  Sadie,  but  does  not  want  to  get  himself  into  the 
missionaries'  bad  books,  as  they  can  black-list  traders  of  whom  they  disapprove.  Both 
men  feel  that  Sadie  is  nervous  in  case  Davidson  complains  about  her  to  the  Governor. 
They  hear  her  in  her  room,  playing  the  gramophone  in  desultory  fashion.  Then  she 
comes  out  and  questions  Horn  about  the  Governor.  He  warns  her  to  be  careful  not 
to  annoy  Davidson. 

The  two  ladies  come  in  and  start  "  talking  at  "  Sadie,  who  takes  them  up  briskly 
and  goes  back  into  her  room,  slamming  the  door.  Then  Davidson  enters,  wet  through. 
He  has  again  been  urging  the  Governor  to  send  Sadie  away.  Asking  to  speak  to  her 
alone,  he  clears  the  room  and  sends  Mrs.  Horn  to  call  her. 

Sadie  comes  in  nervously,  eating  a  banana,  and  he  turns  upon  her  the  full  broadside 
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of  a  preacher's  ammunition — offering  her  the  gift  of  salvation,  with  dire  penalties 
if  she  refuses  to  accept  it.  The  girl  replies  with  dignity  that  she  can  "  worry  along  " 
without  his  help,  as  she  has  done  for  years.  She  apologises  for  the  incident  with  the 
Marines,  but  this  is  not  enough  for  Davidson.  He  cross-examines  her  about  her  past, 
accusing  her  roundly  of  being  "  a  harlot  out  of  Iweili  ".  "  Who  the  hell  do  you  think 
you  are — standing  there,  calling  names?  "  retorts  Sadie. 

The  missionary  tries  to  make  her  kneel  down  and  pray,  but  she  breaks  away  from 
him.  "  Sadie  Thompson,  you  are  doomed!  "  he  declares.  She  spits  in  his  face,  runs 
to  her  room  and  again  slams  the  door.  Davidson  goes  out,  with  significant  threats. 

A  moment  later  O'Hara  appears,  and  is  warned  by  Mrs.  Davidson  to  keep  away, 
for  he  will  get  into  trouble  if  he  frequents  bad  company.  This  remark  is  overheard  by 
Sadie,  who  tells  O'Hara  that  the  rain  is  getting  her  down.  She  is  worried,  too,  that 
Davidson  may  prevent  her  from  going  to  Apia.  The  American  suggests  that,  instead, 
she  might  go  to  Sydney,  where  he  himself  is  shortly  going  to  set  up  in  business  when 
he  is  discharged  from  the  Army.  The  idea  appeals  to  her. 

A  native  brings  a  communication  from  the  Governor,  announcing  that  he  is  having 
her  deported  to  San  Francisco;  but  O'Hara  advises  her  to  make  a  personal  application 
to  stay  until  the  boat  for  Sydney  leaves  in  four  days'  time.  At  this  moment  Davidson 
comes  back.  She  abuses  him  violently  for  his  intervention  against  her  with  the 
Governor,  working  herself  up  into  a  frenzy  of  rage ;  then  she  goes  off  with  O'Hara. 

The  Davidsons  decide  that  she  is  "  possessed  of  devils  ",  but  Dr.  MacPhail  is 
sorry  for  her.  When  she  comes  back  she  pretends  illness  so  as  to  talk  confidentially 
to  the  doctor.  She  implores  him  to  persuade  Davidson  to  let  her  go  to  Sydney,  as 
she  dreads  being  sent  to  San  Francisco.  He  does  his  best,  but  the  clergyman  is 
adamant.  Sadie's  distress  is  so  great  that  Dr.  MacPhail  volunteers  to  approach  the 
Governor  himself. 

Ameena  and  Joe  Horn,  coming  in  to  lay  the  table  for  supper,  opine  that  Davidson 
is  a  "  damn  big  ju-ju-ija  "  (a  native  wizard  who  eats  up  devils).  When  the  others 
collect  up  for  the  meal,  Sadie  escapes  to  the  veranda,  where  she  intercepts  MacPhail. 
His  errand  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  girl  is  so  desperate  that  she  comes  and 
apologises  humbly  to  Davidson.  He  makes  her  confess  that  her  real  reason  for  fearing 
San  Francisco  is  that  she  will  have  to  serve  a  three-year  sentence  in  the  penitentiary 
there.  That  will  be  her  penance,  says  the  missionary — she  must  offer  it  to  God  as  a 
punishment  for  her  sins.  Sadie  breaks  out  violently,  saying  that  he  is  nothing  but  a 
miserable  witch-burner.   "  Hang  me  and  be  damned  to  you!  " 

ACT  III :  Scene  i :  Four  days  later  the  rain  is  still  falling.  Joe  Horn  and  his  wife  are 
sitting  together,  listening  to  Sadie,  who  is  moaning  and  sobbing  in  her  room  and 
crying  out  for  Davidson. 

O'Hara  comes  in,  after  an  absence  of  several  days — Davidson  has  had  him  put  in 
the  guard-house,  but  with  the  help  of  his  pals  he  has  escaped.  They  call  Sadie,  who 
appears,  looking  tousled  and  ill,  in  an  old  dressing-gown.  When  O'Hara  tells  her  that 
he  can  smuggle  her  off  the  island  in  a  junk  to  wait  in  the  Samarkind  Islands  until  the 
Sydney  boat  comes  along,  she  refuses  the  offer.  Davidson's  prayers  have  brought  her 
to  repentance,  and  she  is  determined  to  accept  her  punishment.  She  begs  O'Hara 
to  go  away  and  not  come  back.  The  other  Marines,  Griggs  and  Hodgeson,  come  to 
take  her  luggage  and  to  carry  her  off  with  them,  willy-nilly,  but  she  screams  for 
Davidson,  who  comes  in  and  threatens  O'Hara.  The  repentant  Sadie  implores  him 
not  to  get  the  young  man  into  any  more  trouble  with  the  authorities,  but  Davidson 
is  resolved  to  have  him  punished  for  breaking  barracks. 

Lonely  and  despondent,  Sadie  beseeches  Davidson  to  come  in  and  pray  with  her 
if  she  wakes  up  in  the  night,  and,  on  his  promise  to  do  it,  she  goes  back  to  her  room. 

The  MacPhails  and  Mrs.  Davidson  come  back  from  a  walk  in  the  rain.    To  the 
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doctor,  it  seems  altogether  shocking  that  Davidson  should  insist  on  sending  Sadie  to  a 
penitentiary  for  three  years.  The  fanatic  replies  that  his  heart  bleeds  for  her — all 
the  time  she  is  in  prison  he  will  suffer  the  pain  she  suffers.  ("  Bunkum!  "  interjects 
Dr.  MacPhail.)   Then  he  goes  out  for  a  walk. 

Mrs.  Davidson  confides  to  the  doctor  that  she  is  worried  about  her  husband:  he 
is  restless  and  hardly  sleeps  at  all.  When  he  does,  he  has  strange  dreams— about  the 
mountains  of  Nebraska.  She  intimates  that  their  marriage  has  never  been  consum- 
mated .  .  .  though  she  herself  would  have  liked  to  have  children,  Davidson  has 
insisted  on  remaining  upon  the  spiritual  plane.  When  she  has  gone  upstairs,  MacPhail 
remarks  sardonically  to  Joe  Horn  that  the  mountains  of  Nebraska  are  rounded  and 
smooth — like  a  woman's  breasts. 

Everyone  has  gone  to  bed  when  Sadie,  who  cannot  sleep,  comes  to  look  for 
Davidson,  just  as  he  returns.  He  suggests  that  she  need  not  go  back  to  San  Francisco 
after  all,  but  takes  it  as  a  sign  of  grace  when  she  refuses  the  concession.  He  says  she 
is  "  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  King — radiant,  beautiful  ". 

Sadie  goes  back  to  bed,  and  Davidson  stands  watching  her  door.  ...  "  Suddenly 
his  head  drops,  his  hands  clasp  convulsively,  and  a  bitter  struggle  between  Davidson, 
the  man  of  God,  and  Davidson,  human  creature,  takes  place.  .  .  .  With  studied 
deliberation,  he  grasps  the  handle  of  Sadie's  door,  opens  it  and  steps  inside." 
Scene  2 :  It  is  morning  and  the  rain  has  stopped.  A  great  commotion  is  going  on — the 
natives  are  gesticulating  and  exclaiming  as  they  point  at  a  body  out  of  sight  on  the 
ground  below.  Joe  Horn  calls  agitatedly  for  the  doctor,  who  comes  sleepily  downstairs 
in  his  pyjamas  and  dressing-gown.  "  It's  Davidson!  "  exclaims  Horn.  "  Something 
terrible  has  happened." 

As  the  doctor  goes  out  to  examine  the  body,  O'Hara  rushes  in,  looking  for  Sadie. 
Ameena  says  she  is  still  asleep.  The  Sergeant — afraid  lest  Sadie  may  have  been 
concerned  in  the  tragedy — is  relieved  to  hear  that  some  natives  have  seen  Davidson 
walk  into  the  water  and  cut  his  own  throat. 

The  two  ladies  are  now  awake,  and  Dr.  MacPhail  sends  his  wife  to  look  after  Mrs. 
Davidson.  As  they  go  out  together,  the  gramophone  is  heard  from  Sadie's  room. 
(Since  her  conversion  she  has  not  played  it.)  Horn  and  O'Hara  are  shocked,  until  they 
realise  that  she  has  not  heard  the  news.  Then  Sadie  comes  out,  once  again  decked  in 
finery  and  heavily  made-up.  She  haughtily  refuses  to  turn  off  the  gramophone: 
"  You  men — you're  all  alike!  Pigs!  Pigs!  "  However,  she  excepts  O'Hara  from  this 
generalisation,  saying  that  she  is  ready  to  go  to  Sydney  if  he  still  wants  her. 

At  last  he  manages  to  tell  her  the  news:  "  Sadie— Davidson's  killed  himself!  " 
It  takes  her  a  moment  to  realise  the  significance  of  this:  "  Then  I  can  forgive  him," 
is  her  comment.   "  I  thought  the  joke  was  on  me — all  on  me.   I  see  it  wasn't." 

They  stop  the  gramophone  just  as  Mrs.  Davidson  returns.  The  two  women  gaze 
steadily  at  each  other.  "  I  understand,  Miss  Thompson,"  says  the  widow:  "  I'm 
sorry  for  him  and  I'm  sorry  for  you."  "  I'm  sorry  for  everybody  in  the  world," 
replies  Sadie  as  she  clutches  O'Hara's  arm  and  begins  to  sob. 


John  Corbin,  in  the  New  York  Times,  November  7,  1922,  wrote: 

"It  is  a  drama  of  altogether  extraordinary  grip  and  significance,  of  kaleidoscopic 
characters  and  chromatic  passions,  which  John  Colton  and  Clemen ce  Randolph  have 
fashioned  out  of  Somerset  Maugham's  story,  '  Miss  Thompson  \ 

"  The  rain  of  the  title  descends  on  the  South  Seas,  marooning  a  motley  company  in 
a  hotel  of  Pago-Pago.  There  is  the  landlord,  a  hedonist  emancipated  from  Kansas  and 
prohibition,  who  reads  Nietzsche  in  a  wicker  chair  and  swigs  home-brew  while  his 
native  wife  cooks  and  serves,  her  ample  Mother  Hubbard  clutched  by  a  brood  of  half- 
breed  children.    There  are  rollicking  American  Marines  and  Cockney  British  sailors. 
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There  are  a  travelling  physician  and  his  wife.  Then  there  is  Miss  Thompson,  a  flashy 
and  slangy  good  sort  who  is  fleeing  from  the  laws  of  California.  Finally,  there  is  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Davidson,  an  American  missionary  who  is  bent  on  saving  her  soul. 

"  The  rain  of  the  tropics  which  beats  on  the  roofs  and  drips  copiously  from  the  eaves 
is  at  once  an  irritant  and  a  solvent.  Under  the  spell  of  that  long  imprisonment,  the  evil 
past  lives  again  and  new  transgressions  are  engendered.  Tropical  languor  mingles  with 
fierce  Northern  passions  of  the  spirit — and  of  the  flesh. 

"  Missionaries  won't  like  this  play,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason.  Davidson  is  of 
a  type  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  the  modern  mood,  especially  in  this  metropolis.  The 
gallery  last  night  fairly  booed  and  derided  him.  Yet  he  is  no  caricature,  but  rather  a 
human  being  profoundly  psychologised. 

"  He  is  of  the  breed  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  with  strong  passions  of  the  flesh  held  in 
leash  only  by  a  tyranny  of  the  spirit,  which  he  seeks  to  impose  on  all  the  world. 

"  The  natives  of  the  South  Seas,  as  he  remarks  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  audience, 
are  so  naturally  depraved  that  he  has  had  to  show  them  what  sin  is.  He  does  this  by  a 
species  of  blackmail,  fining  them  whenever  they  are  seen  without  trousers  or  Mother 
Hubbards,  and  by  actually  ruining  any  planter  or  trader  who  opposes  him.  The  theocracy 
of  Massachusetts  lives  again  in  the  torrential  tropics,  the  land  of  pineapple  and  palm. 

"  But  it  is  against  his  fellow  American  in  distress  that  he  now  levels  the  justice  of  his 
God.  Since  The  Scarlet  Letter,  few  searchings  of  that  dark  chamber  where  lust  mingles 
with  divine  love  have  been  as  true  and  moving  as  this  one.  Under  the  impact  of  his 
fervour,  the  slangy,  bedizened  fugitive  actually  repents — consents  to  go  back  to  San 
Francisco,  though  the  crime  for  which  she  is  wanted  was  in  reality  framed  against  her. 

"  But  in  the  long  vigils  of  prayer  through  which  the  culprit  achieves  a  sort  of  saint- 
hood, the  missionary  is  undone.  In  the  last  scene  Miss  Thompson  blazes  forth  in  her 
cheap  finery,  fierce  in  her  hatred  of  *  all  men  '.  But  the  missionary  has  committed 
suicide,  and  for  that  she  forgives  him. 

"  Miss  Eagels,  noted  as  a  young  actress  of  promise  since  her  performance  in  Daddy, 
rises  to  the  requirements  of  this  difficult  role  with  fine  loyalty  to  the  reality  of  the 
character  and  with  an  emotional  power  as  fiery  and  unbridled  in  effect  as  it  is  artistically 
restrained. 

"  Among  her  sailor  cronies  she  rollicks  and  drinks  whisky  with  more  than  the  swagger 
of  the  Bowery.  Her  conduct  towards  the  gentle  folk  of  the  hotel  party  is  a  marvellous 
mingling  of  social  awe  and  human  arrogance.  Her  demeanour  toward  Davidson  is 
subtly  felt  and  inerrantly  expressed  in  all  the  gamut  of  its  tragic  moods.  The  house, 
which  missed  the  truth  and  fundamental  understanding  of  the  character  of  Davidson, 
fairly  rose  to  Miss  Engels  and  acclaimed  her. 

"  The  production  was  finely  intelligent  throughout,  atmospheric  in  each  individual 
character,  as  in  its  suggestion  of  tropical  luxuriance  in  heat  and  rain.  The  Davidson  of 
Robert  Kelly  was  properly  vigorous  and  impassioned,  yet  modelled  in  every  phase  with 
spiritual  comprehension.  Rapley  Holmes  was  an  unfailing  delight  as  the  Nietzschean 
swigger  of  kava.  To  Fritz  Williams  as  the  doctor  fell  the  role  of  the  confidant  of  one 
and  all — a  performance  free  from  his  earlier  idiosyncrasies  and  in  the  best  manner  of  the 
admirable  school  in  which  he  learned  his  art. 

"  Rain  is  not  a  *  pleasant '  play,  especially  for  the  conventionally-minded,  but  it  is 
strikingly  original  in  theme,  true  in  characterisation,  vigorous  in  drama  and  richly 
coloured  with  the  magic  of  the  South  Seas." 

Of  the  London  production,  James  Agate,  in  the  Sunday  Times,  May  17,  1925,  wrote : 
"  Messrs.  Reandean,  like  your  cheerful  vendors  of  umbrellas,  have  never  ceased  to 
assure  us  that  we  should  have  Rain.  The  long-promised  downpour  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  proved  a  very  handsome  affair.  Rather  too  handsome,  perhaps,  for  the 
sworn  devotees  of  Mr.  Maugham,  but  altogether  satisfactory  to  any  remaining  this  side 
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of  that  distinguished  pale.  Such  exceptions  saw  justice  done,  roughly,  perhaps,  but  on 
the  whole  satisfactorily,  and  poetically  to  this  extent  that  the  trouncing  of  the  unco'  guid 
was  accomplished  by  sanctimony's  victim.  The  moral  was  twofold:  first,  that  some 
kinds  of  goodness  cause  more  unhappiness  than  some  kinds  of  evil ;  second,  that  people 
without  sin  would  do  better  to  refrain  from  throwing  stones.  Which  propositions 
combine  in  the  theatre  to  form  an  unction  lenitive,  balsamic,  and  altogether  flattering  to 
the  natural  man's  sense  of  the  fair  and  the  proper.  It  is  fair  that  soiled  doves  should  come 
to  rest  on  rugged,  protective  bosoms,  and  proper  that  self-appointed  judges  should  be 
incapacitated  from  judging  further.  Therefore  was  it  that  when  Sadie  Thompson  threw 
her  arms  round  Sergeant  O'Hara's  neck  within  five  seconds  of  hearing  that  her  would-be 
converter  had  killed  himself  because  of  his  love  for  her — therefore  the  audience  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief,  cheered  the  girl  to  the  echo,  and  deemed  the  missionary's  end  '  good 
riddance  of  bad  rubbish  '. 

"  But  is  that  quite  Mr.  Maugham's  story?  I  am  not  going  to  insist  upon  mechanical 
defects.  Obviously  there  was  not  enough  material  in  the  tale  for  a  full-length  play,  but 
against  this  we  must  set  the  fact  that  the  padding  was  the  very  best  possible,  and  that 
the  third  act  was  extremely  fine.  What  was  important  was  the  shifting  of  interest  from 
confessor  to  penitent.  This  was  bound  to  happen,  and  the  adapters  can  hardly  be  blamed. 
The  Sadie  Thompsons  may  occupy  an  insignificant  corner  of  the  world's  stage,  but  in 
the  theatre  they  must  hold  the  dead  centre.  This  may  not  be  a  law  of  Nature,  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  curiosity.  Virtue,  in  the  theatre,  has  hard  work  to  appear  other  than  the 
embodiment  of  refusal  and  restraint — a  respectable  heroine,  if  you  like,  but  anaemic 
and  Thackerayish.  Whereas  Vice  has  but  to  put  in  the  tip  of  her  meddlesome  little  nose, 
and  Virtue's  is  at  once  put  out. 

"  Now  present  Virtue  in  the  guise,  bands,  and  bonds  of  a  Calvinist  missionary  burning 
with  a  fire  of  zeal  so  hot  that  it  consumes  natural  pity  like  mere  dross.  Give  the  poor 
bigot  words  so  remote  from  normal  thinking  that  his  hearers  can  hardly  believe  their 
ears,  deprive  him  of  any  phrase  in  which  to  express  his  growing  self- disgust  and  self- 
loathing,  show  him  leaping  to  the  sin  he  is  most  urgent  to  condemn,  and  the  difficulty  is 
not  so  much  that  of  accepting  the  fellow  as  hero  as  of  not  mistaking  him  for  villain. 
Throughout  the  first  two  acts  the  audience  applauded  every  stroke  of  the  ironical  doctor's 
light  cane  and  every  thwack  of  Sadie's  lusty  besom;  the  missionary  was  obviously  little 
better  than  Stiggins,  and  the  allocation  of  the  number  in  Mr.  Creakle's  prison  next  after 
those  of  Uriah  Heep  and  Mr.  Littimer  would  have  met  the  case  sufficiently.  But  then 
came  that  distressing  and  unaccountable  suicide,  and  with  it  the  need  for  serious  revision 
of  opinion.  Hypocrites  always  weather  exposure  somehow;  this  was  different.  The 
applause  now  was  less  hearty,  because  no  audience  can  press  hand  to  brow  and  at  the 
same  time  clap. 

"  Or  is  this  to  impute  to  the  audience  what  one  might  have  felt  if  one  had  not  known 
the  story?  I  believe  that  for  the  first  half  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  dub  the  play 
sentimental  comedy;  and  been  considerably  irked  at  having  to  make  the  tragic  twist. 
As  it  was,  I  felt  myself  asking  as  each  tragic  clue,  carefully  left  in  by  the  adapters,  came 
round:  Should  I  have  spotted  this?  Should  I  have  detected  the  significance  of  the 
missionary's  preoccupation  on  his  first  entry,  of  those  allusions  to  his  sleeplessness  and 
nocturnal  perambulations?  It  may  be  that  everybody  in  the  house  saw  which  hare  Mr. 
Maugham  originally  pursued;  saw,  too,  that  Sadie's  terrific  outburst  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act  was  not  the  whole  case,  but  only  the  impassioned  speech  of  counsel  for  the 
defence;  saw  again  that  the  severity  which  the  missionary  meted  out  to  Sadie  would 
serve  his  own  turn,  only  more  so ;  saw,  finally,  not  only  at  the  last  moment  of  the  play, 
but  had  seen  throughout  that  here  was  essential  tragedy,  the  conflict  not  of  right  against 
wrong  but  of  contending  ideas  of  right.  If  this  was  generally  perceived,  then  the  play 
is  as  perfect  as  the  story. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  missionary  was  not  entrusted  to  the  right  actor,  that  a  player 
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would  have  done  better  who  should  have  been  able  to  suggest  not  only  stupidity,  but 
stupidity  in  incandescence.  Mr.  Malcolm  Keen's  profile  was  against  him,  and  he  looked 
the  inquisitorial  eagle  rather  than  the  inspired  gander.  No  man  with  that  educated 
manner  and  incisive  speech  could  possibly  have  believed  in  the  propriety  of  telling  the 
South  Sea  islander  that  he  has  been  living  in  sin  since  the  days  of  the  pterodactyl.  Mr. 
Keen  dominated;  he  should  have  been  possessed.  And  possessed,  too,  with  that  sublime 
power  of  unreason  which  shoos  logic  out  of  the  world.  You  can  see  the  kind  of  fanatic 
I  mean  every  evening  in  the  Park ;  as  he  thumps  his  tub  madness  stares  out  of  his  face. 
With  such  an  one  the  philosophical  doctor  would  have  known  the  uselessness  of  argu- 
ment. Mr.  J.  H.  Roberts  didn't  argue,  but  I  was  worried  that  he  didn't.  I  felt  sure  that 
if  he  had  taken  Mr.  Keen  by  the  arm  and  said,  '  My  dear  fellow,  don't  you  see  ...  '  the 
dear  fellow  would  have  seen.  But,  given  the  basis  of  a  rational  instead  of  an  irrational 
being,  Mr.  Keen's  superstructure  was  very  good  indeed. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  missionary's  wife  was  admirably  suggested.  There  was  on 
her  face  just  that  look  which  is  half-witted  and  half-blessed,  that  yonderliness  of  silly 
innocence — in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word  *  silly  ' — which  the  old  painters  knew  so  well. 
She  was  rapt  indeed,  had  known  nothing  but  a  foolish  ecstasy  ever  since  those  early  days 
in  some  dingy  suburb,  though  she  had  assembled  about  her,  from  goodness  knows  where, 
an  air  of  being  superficially  businesslike  and  sane.  Miss  Marda  Vanne  invested  this 
poor  creature  with  extraordinary  dignity  and  won  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  house, 
though  every  word  of  the  part  cut  across  our  sensibilities  like  a  knife.  As  for  Miss  Olga 
Lindo,  I  think  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  she  faced  her  very  difficult  job  with  immense 
pluck.  Was  the  first  part  of  her  performance  more  than  competent?  One  thinks  not. 
Could  it  have  been  more  than  competent?  Again  one  thinks  not.  Here,  once  more,  it 
must  be  insisted  that  Mr.  Maugham  did  not  write  his  story  round  Sadie.  Had  he  done 
so,  he  might  well  have  made  her  the  Anna  Christie  which  she  is  not.  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  adapters,  making  too  much  of  Sadie,  have  found  themselves  gravelled  for 
original  matter  of  genius  and  have  fallen  back  upon  boisterousness  and  slang.  I  can 
think  of  half  a  dozen  actresses  who  could  have  equalled  Miss  Lindo  here,  and  one,  at 
least,  who  could  have  surpassed  her.  But  I  can  think  of  none  who  could  have  tacked  on 
to  rowdiness  that  scene  of  conversion  in  which  the  poor  wretch  was  translated  into  another 
world.  Here  were  beauty  and  pathos,  a  hint  of  the  ineffable  and  something  even  of 
redemption.  I  offer  Miss  Lindo  my  very  sincerest  congratulations.  Only  an  artist  of  a 
very  high  order  could  have  delivered  the  line  '  Then  I  forgive  him  '  as  she  delivered  it. 

"  Mr.  Shep  Camp  contributed  a  character-study  of  great  art  and  vigour,  Mr.  Stuart 
Sage  was  a  manly  and  likeable  lover,  and  Miss  Barbara  Gott  exasperated  me  as  usual  by 
her  limitless  perfection.  The  setting  was  fine  and  the  rain  discreet." 

NOTES 

This  play,  founded  on  the  short  story  "  Rain  "  in  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf  (1921), 
was  said  on  the  original  programme  of  the  production  and  in  the  published  script  to  be 
founded  on  a  story  called  "  Miss  Thompson  ";  hence  the  confusion  among  some  of  the 
reviews.  The  story  was  republished  in  1928  as  Sadie  Thompson,  and  Other  Stories  of 
the  South  Seas. 

The  play  was  first  published  in  New  York  (Boni  and  Liveright,  1923),  with  an 
Introduction  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  Its  English  publication  was  not  till  1948  (Samuel 
French). 

Tallulah  Bankhead  was  the  original  choice  for  the  part  of  Sadie  Thompson  in  London, 
but  after  she  had  rehearsed  for  a  week,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  she  was  "  cashiered  by 
Somerset  Maugham  ".  The  part  was  successfully  played  by  Olga  Lindo.  Later  Maugham 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  his  greatest  professional  mistake  was  not  letting  Bankhead 
play  Rain.  She  did  eventually  play  the  part  in  the  New  York  revival  of  1935. 
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MUSICAL  VERSION 


A  musical  version  of  the  play,  under  the  title  Sadie  Thompson,  by  Howard  Dietz  and 
Rouben  Mamoulian,  with  music  by  Vernon  Duke,  was  presented  by  A.  P.  Waxman  at 
the  Alvin  Theatre,  New  York,  November  16,  1944,  and  closed  on  January  6,  1945. 

CAST 
Joe  Horn 
Corporal  Hodgeson   . . 


Private  Griggs 

Sergeant  Tim  O'Hara 

Ameena  (Horn's  Wife) 

Honeypie 

Mrs.  Alfred  Davidson 

Cicely  St.  Clair 

Lao  Lao 

Sadie  Thompson 

Quartermaster  Bates 

Reverend  Alfred  Davidson 

Polynesian  Girl 

Polynesian  Boy 


Marines 


Producer 
Dances 
Sets 
Costumes 


Ralph  Dumke 
Daniel  Cobb 
Norman  Lawrence 
James  Newill 
Grazia  Narciso 
Beatrice  Kraft 
Zofya  Talma 
Doris  Patston 
Remington  Olmstead 
June  Havoc 
Walter  Burke 
Lansing  Hatfield 
Milada  Mladova 
Chris  Volkoff 


ACT 
ACT 


I 
II: 


and  Natives 

Rouben  Mamoulian 
Edward  Caton 
Boris  Aronson 
Motley 

Joe  Horn's  Hotel-store  in  Pago-Pago  in  the  South  Seas. 
The  Jungle. 

FILM  VERSIONS 

The  play  was  filmed  in  America,  under  the  title  of  Sadie  Thompson,  by  United  Artists, 
1928.   It  was  directed  by  Raoul  Walsh. 

It  was  remade  in  America  by  Feature  Productions  under  the  title  of  Rain  in  1932, 
and  directed  by  Lewis  Milestone. 

It  was  again  remade  in  America  by  Columbia  Pictures  in  1953,  with  the  title  Miss 
Sadie  Thompson,  and  directed  by  Curtis  Bernhardt. 


CHARACTERS 

Ameena 
Pte.  Griggs 
Corporal  Hodgeson 

(Hodges) 
Sergeant  O'Hara 
Joe  Horn 
Dr.  MacPhail 
Mrs.  McPhail 
Mrs.   Davidson   (Mrs. 

Hamilton) 
Bates 

Sadie  Thompson 
Rev.  Alfred  Davidson 

(Oliver  Hamilton) 


United  Artists, 
1928 
Sophie  Artega 


Raoul  Walsh 
James  A.  Marcus 
Charles  Lane 
Florence  Midgley 

Blanche  Friderici 
Will  Stanton 
Gloria  Swanson 


CASTS 

Feature  Productions, 
1933 

Ben  Hendricks 

Frederick  Howard 
William  Gargan 
Guy  Kibbee 
H.  Moore 
Kendall  Lee 


Columbia  Pictures 
1953 


Beulah  Bondi 
Walter  Catlett 
Joan  Crawford 


Lionel  Barrymore      Walter  Huston 


Diosa  Costello 
Henry  Slate 

Rudy  Bond 
Aldo  Ray 
Harry  Bellaver 
Russell  Collins 
Frances  Morris 

Peggy  Converse 

Rita  Hayworth 

Jose  Ferrer 

Extra  Characters 
Governor  Wilton  Graff 
Edwards     Charles  Buchinsky 
Chung         Peter  Chong 
Reverend    John  Gossett 
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THE  MOON  AND  SIXPENCE 

A  PLAY  IN  SIX  SCENES  BY  EDITH  ELLIS, 
BASED  ON  THE  NOVEL  WITH  THE  SAME 
TITLE    (1919) 

First  Presented  by  Howard  Wyndham  and  Bronson  Albery  at  the  New  Theatre, 
London,  September  24,  1925  (75  performances). 


CHARACTERS 


New,  1925 


Amy  Strickland 

Grace  Lane 

Maid 

. . 

Helen  Goss 

Rose  Waterford 

Viola  Tree 

Charlotte  Jay 

Esme  Hubbard 

Richard  Twining 

Kinsey  Peile 

Lester  Faraday 

Leslie  Banks 

George  Road 

Sydney  Bland 

Major  MacAndrews 

Frederick  Moyes 

Dirk  Stroeve 

George  Elton 

Charles  Strickland  . . 

Henry  Ainley 

Blanche  Stroeve 

Clare  Harris 

Captain  Nichols 

.  . 

Tom  Reynolds 

Kahini  (a  Native)    . . 

.  . 

Herbert  Lugg 

San  (a  Chinese  Cook) 

Edward  Dignon 

Tiare  Johnson 

Margaret  Yarde 

Ata 

Eileen  Sharp 

Ata's  Child 

Baby  Eva 

Dr.  Coutras 

Frederick  Moyes 

Tane  (a  Native) 

Edward  Tor 

Mr.  Van  Busch  Taylor 

Guy  Pelham  Boulton 

Maid 
Producer 

• 

Cathleen  MacCarthy 
Reginald  Denham 

Designer 

.          . . 

Sets:  Ambassadors 

Studio 

Scene  5 :  Hamzeh  Carr 

Some  Years  Ago: 
SCENE  1 :     A  Corner  of  the  Stricklands'  Drawing-room,  London. 

In  the  meanwhile: 
SCENE  2:     An  Attic,  Montmartre,  Paris. 
SCENE  3 :     Dirk  Stroeve 's  Studio,  Paris. 
SCENE  4:     Kitchen  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Fleur,  Papeete. 
SCENE  5 :     Ata's  Plantation  near  Taraveo. 

Some  years  later: 
SCENE  6:     Angle  of  Mrs.  Strickland's  Drawing-room,  London. 


An  Autumn  Afternoon. 


SYNOPSIS 

SCENE  1 :  On  an  autumn  evening  Amy  Strickland  is  entertaining  guests  in  her  pretty 
but  conventional  drawing-room.  She  specialises  in  literary  folk,  and  has  collected  two 
women  novelists,  Rose  Waterford  and  Charlotte  Jay,  and  three  men,  Richard  Twining, 
George  Road  and  Lester  Faraday.  They  discuss  one  another's  books,  and  Mrs. 
Strickland  politely  keeps  the  conversation  going,  but  is  obviously  absent-minded  and 
looks  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  She  is  expecting  a  telephone  call  from  her  brother-in- 
law,  Major  MacAndrews.  When  it  comes  through  and  she  goes  out  to  take  it,  the 
guests  discuss  her  husband,  Charles  Strickland,  whom  they  regard  as  devastatingly 
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dull— a  typical  middle-aged  stockbroker.  They  prepare  to  leave  as  soon  as  she  returns, 
but  she  asks  Faraday  to  stay  behind. 

To  him  she  confides  that  her  husband  has  deserted  her,  and  she  suspects  he  is  in 
Paris  with  a  woman.  As  Faraday  is  going  there,  she  wants  him  to  find  Strickland  and 
bring  him  back.   Whatever  happens,  she  will  not  divorce  him. 

Major  MacAndrews  arrives,  declaring  that  Strickland  is  not  with  a  woman:  he 
has  gone  to  Paris  alone  to  paint.  This  infuriates  his  wife:  if  she  had  been  deserted  for 
a  mistress,  she  would  have  forgiven  him  and  taken  him  back,  but  to  be  left  for  a  mere 
idea  is  an  unpardonable  humiliation.  She  doesn't  care  if  he  starves— in  fact,  she 
would  be  glad. 

SCENE  2 :  It  is  winter,  and  Strickland  is  lying  ill  in  his  icy  and  unlit  attic.  His  fellow- 
painter,  the  Dutchman,  Dirk  Stroeve,  comes  in  with  Faraday.  They  light  a  candle 
and  find  the  studio  in  a  disorderly  litter,  with  canvases  turned  to  the  wall.  Strickland 
tells  Stroeve  to  go  to  the  devil;  then  catches  sight  of  Faraday  and  asks  what  he  is 
doing  there.   He  is  obviously  starving,  and  Stroeve  goes  out  to  fetch  milk  and  food 

for  him. 

Meanwhile,  Faraday  offers  to  lend  him  £5  and  talks  to  him  about  his  wife  and 
children.  Personally,  he  thinks  her  well  rid  of  him,  and  tells  him  outright  that  he  has 
acted  like  a  blackguard.  The  painter  retorts  that  he  does  not  care  in  the  least  what 
happens  to  any  of  them— he  is  sure  "  that  old  fool  MacAndrews  "  will  look  after 
them:  he  himself  has  had  seventeen  years  of  hard  work  to  support  them  and  reckons 
that  he  has  done  his  bit.  He  struggles  out  of  bed  and  shows  Faraday  some  of  his 
paintings,  which  strike  the  visitor  as  badly  drawn  and  harsh  in  colouring. 

Dirk  Stroeve  comes  back  with  his  beautiful  wife,  Blanche.  He  insists  that  Strickland 
shall  move  to  their  studio,  two  floors  below,  and  Faraday  takes  him  down  there.  This 
arrangement  is  distasteful  to  Blanche,  who  protests  that  she  cannot  bear  Strickland 
and  will  not  have  him  in  her  home.  Stroeve  only  overcomes  her  resistance  by  reminding 
her  that  when  they  met  in  Rome  she  was  a  governess  "  in  trouble  "  and  under  sentence 

of  dismissal As  he  came  to  her  help  then,  she  ought  now  to  pass  on  the  good 

turn.   Reluctantly,  she  assents. 

SCENE  3:  Strickland  has  now  been  three  months  in  the  Stroeves'  cosy  studio,  and  is 
almost  recovered  from  his  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  is  painting,  while  Blanche  sits 
sewing,  when  a  Captain  Nichols  calls.  At  Strickland's  request,  Blanche,  after  fetching 
the  Captain  a  drink,  leaves  them  together. 

Nichols  has  been  down  and  out  all  the  winter,  but  has  just  heard  that  there  are 
stevedores'  jobs  to  be  had  at  Marseilles.  He  suggests  that  Strickland  should 
accompany  him,  and  work  his  way  out  to  the  South  Seas.  He  goes  out,  promising  to 
let  the  artist  know  when  the  time  comes. 

Returning  with  food  for  supper,  Stroeve  hints  to  Strickland  that  it  is  time  he  went 
back  to  his  own  studio — he  will  not  paint  with  anyone  else  in  the  room,  and  Stroeve 
himself  wants  to  work  there.  Strickland,  after  making  some  very  rude  comments 
on  the  badness  of  his  host's  paintings,  calls  to  Blanche  to  bring  him  a  box  to  pack  his 
things.  Her  husband  is  utterly  shattered  when  she  declares  that  she  will  go  with 
Strickland— she  cannot  help  herself.  The  kind  little  Dutchman  falls  on  his  knees 
before  her,  entreating  her  to  stay;  he  warns  her  of  all  the  hardships  she  will  endure  .  .  . 
but  all  in  vain.  Finally,  he  assures  her  that  if  things  go  wrong  he  will  always  be  ready 
to  take  her  back. 

She  goes  into  the  bedroom,  while  the  two  men  continue  their  discussion.  Strickland 
forces  Stroeve  to  confess  that  he  suspected  their  affaire,  though  he  hoped  that  it  was 
only  his  jealous  imagination  and  would  right  itself  in  time.  "  Why  did  you  do  it, 
Strickland?  "  he  cries.   "  I  wanted  to  paint  a  nude  "  is  the  casual  reply. 

Stroeve  is  so  devoted  to  his  wife  that  he  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  in  Strickland's 
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filthy  attic.  He  decides  to  leave  them  together  in  possession  of  his  own  studio,  and 
puts  on  the  table  half  the  money  in  his  pocket.  Before  he  goes,  Strickland  shows  him 
the  nude  portrait  of  Blanche.  In  his  first  impulse  of  rage,  Stroeve  wants  to  destroy 
it;  but  the  beauty  of  it  overcomes  him,  and  he  accepts  Strickland's  offer  to  give  him 
the  canvas.   Wearily,  he  goes  out,  sending  his  love  to,  his  wife. 

On  hearing  of  his  generosity,  Blanche  is  at  first  overcome  with  remorse,  but  she 
does  not  refuse  the  money.  She  is  prepared  to  settle  down  to  a  comfortable  and  orderly 
existence  with  Strickland,  but  her  illusions  are  shattered  when  she  finds  that  he  is 
planning  to  leave  for  the  South  Seas,  and  he  tells  her  brutally  that  she  will  be"a 
millstone  round  his  neck  ".  Realising  that  he  does  not  love  her,  she  goes  into  the 
bedroom  and  shoots  herself. 

SCENE  4:  In  the  kitchen  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Fleur  at  Papeete,  Ata,  a  lovely  native  girl 
of  seventeen,  is  talking  to  the  stout  proprietress,  Mrs.  Tiare  Johnson,  as  she  lays  a 
table  for  lunch.  San,  the  Chinese  cook,  is  at  the  stove.  Tiare  sends  Ata  to  wake 
Captain  Nichols,  who  has  overslept  after  a  debauch. 

Dr.  Coutras  enters,  asking  for  a  pineapple  cocktail.  He  talks  to  Tiare  about 
Strickland — known  to  the  natives  as  "  the  Quiet  One  " — who  is  now  a  beachcomber, 
drifting  about  and  painting.  Ata  listens  eagerly,  and  she  confides  to  Tiare  that  she 
"  likes  that  man  ". 

Strickland  comes  in,  dressed  in  a  soiled  white  suit  and  ragged  sash,  and  a  frayed 
native  straw  hat.  He  is  carrying  some  sprays  of  scarlet  flowers  and  looks  happy  and 
friendly.  Tiare  reproaches  him  with  having  thrown  up,  one  after  another,  the  various 
jobs  she  has  found  for  him.  He  explains  that  he  works  just  long  enough  to  get  money 
to  buy  painting  materials — then  he  quits. 

Captain  Nichols  comes  in:  he  has  a  hangover  and  asks  for  black  coffee.  He  is 
surprised  to  find  Strickland  there,  as  they  have  not  seen  each  other  since  they  left 
Marseilles  on  different  ships.  The  artist  tries  to  borrow  20  francs  from  him,  but  is 
unlucky. 

Tiare  cross-questions  the  Captain  about  Strickland  and  hears  some  of  his  past 
history.  She  reminds  him  that  he  owes  her  four  weeks'  board,  and  threatens  to  turn 
him  out  if  he  has  not  settled  up  in  a  week's  time.  He  goes  out  meekly.  Then,  having 
overheard  Strickland's  request  for  20  francs,  she  gives  him  the  money  herself — with  a 
sermon  about  "  going  native  ",  and  a  warning  that  it  may  lead  to  his  catching 
consumption  or  leprosy.  She  intimates  that  his  best  course  is  to  marry  Ata,  who  owns 
a  small  plantation  where  they  can  live  on  fruit  and  fish,  and  make  money  from  copra. 
He  does  not  take  to  the  idea  at  first,  pointing  out  that  he  already  has  a  wife  in  England 
and  cannot  commit  bigamy;  but  Tiare  reassures  him  that  the  native  wedding  ceremony 
will  satisfy  Ata.  When  he  sees  how  beautiful  the  girl  looks  in  her  simple  finery  and 
realises  what  a  good  model  she  would  make,  he  finally  agrees,  and  Tiare  treats  them 
both  to  champagne. 

SCENE  5 :  Ata  and  Strickland  have  now  been  living  for  four  years  in  her  thatched  hut, 
amid  luxuriant  flowers  and  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  Their  child  is  playing  round 
Ata's  feet  as  she  crouches  over  a  cooking-pot.   She  looks  anxious. 

Dr.  Coutras  enters,  breathless  and  thirsty  from  a  long  climb  in  the  heat.  Ata 
sends  a  native  youth  to  fetch  him  a  coconut,  from  which  he  drinks  avidly.  He  tries 
to  find  out  why  she  has  summoned  him,  but  she  is  reluctant  to  explain.  At  last  she 
admits  that  Strickland  is  ill.  When  she  says  he  is  not  in  bed,  but  painting,  the  doctor 
is  annoyed.  "  If  he  is  well  enough  to  paint,  he  is  well  enough  to  walk  down  to  Taraveo 
and  save  me  this  confounded  walk  up  the  hill,"  he  remarks.  But  when  he  sees 
Strickland  he  realises  what  is  wrongs — the  brown  patches  on  the  painter's  face  and 
arms  are  the  first  signs  of  leprosy. 

Strickland  is  very  happy  with  his  wife  and  child  and  the  lovely  surroundings.  Until 
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recently,  he  says,  he  has  had  a  number  of  native  models,  but  they  have  unaccountably 
ceased  to  visit  him.  When  the  doctor  tells  him  what  is  the  matter  with  him  he  takes 
the  shock  very  well,  but  Ata  sobs  convulsively— she  has  recognised  the  symptoms 
and  sent  for  the  doctor  on  her  own  responsibility.  Her  own  anxiety  is  that  Strickland 
shall  not  be  sent  to  a  leper  colony.  The  doctor  says  that  he  can  submit  to  voluntary 
segregation,  and  Strickland  suggests  going  up  into  the  mountains  alone.  But  this 
Ata  will  not  allow:  she  insists  that  he  shall  stay  where  he  is,  and  she  will  remain  with 
him  till  the  end. 

Strickland  brings  the  doctor  one  of  his  paintings  as  a  parting  gift.  Then  he  makes 
Ata  promise  that  when  he  is  dead  she  will  burn  down  the  house,  with  all  the  paintings 
that  he  intends  to  make  on  its  walls,  and  that  she  will  bring  up  their  child  native-fashion. 
When  next  she  says  her  prayers  to  the  missionaries'  God,  he  suggests:  "  You  might 
say  for  me  .  .  .  that  it's  all  right  ...  and  I  thank  Him." 

SCENE  6:  It  is  twelve  years  later,  during  the  First  World  War,  and  Mrs.  Strickland  is 
giving  a  dinner-party  for  the  distinguished  American  art  critic,  Mr.  Van  Busch 
Taylor.  She  is  now  grey-haired,  but  still  smart  and  attractive.  Her  old  friends, 
Mrs.  Jay,  Richard  Twining  and  Rose  Waterford,  are  also  present,  each  changed  in 
different  ways  by  the  passing  years. 

The  critic  is  gathering  material  for  a  life  of  Charles  Strickland  and  is  eager  to  meet 
Lester  Faraday,  who  is  just  back  from  Tahiti.  Mrs.  Strickland  represents  herself 
as  her  husband's  inspiration,  saying  that  she  used  to  encourage  him  to  paint  when 
they  were  first  married. 

Faraday  arrives  and  is  shown  a  portfolio  of  reproductions  of  Strickland's  pictures. 
He  identifies  the  models  for  a  Madonna  and  Child  as  Ata  and  her  child,  but  does  not 
reveal  their  relationship  to  the  artist.  Then  he  describes  the  paintings  that  Strickland 
made  in  his  hut  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  which  Ata  has  dutifully  destroyed— 
a  vision  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  Adam  and  Eve.  "  I  think  Strickland  knew  it 
was  a  masterpiece.  He  had  achieved  what  he  wanted.  His  life  was  complete.  He  had 
made  a  world  and  saw  that  it  was  good.  Then  in  pride  and  contempt  he  destroyed  it." 

Mrs.  Strickland  has  the  final  word,  declaring  that  it  was  her  sympathy  with  art 
and  literature  that  was  the  deciding  factor  in  her  husband's  development.  Outside 
his  art,  she  affirms,  he  was  just  like  everybody  else — a  perfectly  normal  man. 


E.  A.  Baughan,  in  the  Daily  News,  September  25,  1925,  wrote: 

"  That  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  was  founded  by  Somerset  Maugham  on  the  life  of  a 
celebrated  impressionist  painter  is  neither  here  nor  there  in  judging  the  play  as  art. 
Moreover,  the  authors'  Charles  Strickland  is  more  than  an  individual  man.  As  drama- 
tised by  Edith  Ellis  in  the  play  we  saw  last  night  at  the  New  Theatre,  he  is  a  type  of  the 
genius,  not  necessarily  an  artist,  who  is  merciless  to  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  he  may  work  out  his  destiny. 

"  In  stage  plays  it  is  rather  difficult  to  persuade  us  of  the  genius  of  a  man.  We  have 
to  take  it  for  granted.  For  all  we  could  tell,  Strickland  painted  atrocious  pictures.  Happily, 
we  never  saw  any  of  them,  but  we  heard  how  the  world  laughed  at  them  until  he  died 
and  made  a  name— a  fine,  ironical  end  that.  Then,  of  course,  even  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  deserted  to  be  free  to  work  out  his  life,  recognised  that  he  was  a  genius. 

"  But  the  merit  of  this  play  is  that  the  authors  and  Henry  Ainley  between  them 
convinced  us  that  Strickland  was  all  he  had  always  thought  himself  to  be.  I  think,  perhaps, 
most  of  the  credit  should  go  to  the  actor.  For,  after  all,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  this 
painter,  who  desired  to  express  the  very  secret  of  Nature,  we  should  be  more  impressed 
on  the  stage  by  his  callous  brutality  and  bitter  dislike  of  being  made  the  slave  of  any 
woman  than  by  his  genius.  As  far  as  the  dramatist  has  created  him,  he  seems  to  be  as  much 
inspired  by  his  dislike  of  women  as  by  any  message  he  has  expressed  through  his  pictures. 
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"  Here  Henry  Ainley  filled  out  the  picture.  His  acting  made  us  believe  in  the  man; 
in  his  perfervid  love  of  truth;  in  a  nobility  of  vision  which  made  him  shut  the  windows 
and  slam  the  doors  of  his  soul  in  the  faces  of  ordinary  men  and  women. 

"  Henry  Ainley  has  done  this  wonderful  thing.  And  he  was  able  to  trace  quite  subtly, 
but  surely,  the  gradual  softening  of  the  man  when  at  last  he  is  happy  in  being  able  to 
live  his  life  as  he  pleases  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  concentrate  himself  on  the  painting 
of  his  pictures.  That  gradual  softening  made  his  courageous  acceptance  of  his  fate  as  a 
leper  seem  quite  natural  and  pathetic.  Any  forcing  of  the  note  might  have  made  the 
scene  with  his  little  native  wife,  Ata,  intolerably  sentimental. 

"  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  Somerset  Maugham  and  his  adaptor  are  respons- 
ible for  what  may  be  called  the  essential  truth  of  this  strange  picture  of  a  man  at  war 
with  his  environment  and  with  civilisation  itself.  It  is  that  the  longing  and  yearning 
for  absolute  freedom,  for  the  achievement  of  which  Strickland  is  merciless  to  himself 
and  to  all  who  stand  in  his  way,  is  true  to  the  secret  life  of  most  men  in  differing  degrees. 
But  they  have  not  the  courage  or  the  incentive  of  big  enough  ideas  to  fight  for  that 
freedom. 

"  Even  Strickland  himself  comes  to  recognise  that  love  and  tenderness  mean  some- 
thing in  life  after  all,  and  he  is  taught  that  bigger  truth  by  the  unquestioning  love  of  the 
native  girl  who  is  willing  to  face  death  in  life  with  him.  This  is  not  mere  sentiment.  It 
is  what  we  all  learn  in  the  end. 

"  The  six  scenes  of  the  play  take  us  from  London  to  Paris  and  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  but  the  character  of  Strickland  holds  the  whole  thing  together.  He  may  not 
have  seen  the  sixpence  at  his  feet  by  looking  at  the  moon,  but  at  least  he  was  successful 
in  seeing  the  moon,  and  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

"  I  wish  there  was  space  to  praise  the  acting  of  Grace  Lane,  George  Elton,  Tom 
Reynolds,  Clare  Harris,  Margaret  Yarde  (who  gave  a  delightful  performance  of  a  good- 
natured  Papeete  woman),  and  of  others  in  this  distinguished  cast. 

"  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  is  one  of  the  best-acted  plays  in  London.  But  I  must  find 
a  couple  of  lines  for  special  praise  of  the  production  of  the  play  by  Reginald  Denham." 


NOTES 

The  play  has  not  been  published.  It  was  licensed  as  The  Moon  and  Sixpence,  a  Drama 
in  Two  Acts  and  Six  Episodes,  by  Edith  Ellis,  based  on  Somerset  Maugham's  novel, 
The  Moon  and  Sixpence.  Act  I  contained  Scenes  1  to  3,  Act  II  Scenes  4  to  6. 

FILM  VERSION 

The  novel  was  filmed  in  America  by  United  Artists  in  1942.  It  was  directed  by  Albert 
Lewin. 


CAST 


Amy  Strickland 
Rose  Waterford 
Major  MacAndrews 
Dirk  Stroeve   . . 
Charles  Strickland 
Blanche  Stroeve 
Captain  Nichols 
Tiare  Johnson 
Ata 

Dr.  Coutras     . . 
Maitland 
Geoffrey  Wolfe 
Mrs.  MacAndrews 


Molly  Lamont 
Heather  Thatcher 
Kenneth  Hunter 
Steve  Geray 
George  Sanders 
Doris  Dudley 
Eric  Blore 
Florence  Bates 
Elena  Verdugo 
Albert  Basserman 
Robert  Grieg 
Herbert  Marshall 
Irene  Tedrow 
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"  .  .  .  THE  PAINTED  VEIL  WHICH  THOSE  WHO  LIVE  CALL  LIFE  " 

A   PLAY    BY    BARTLETT    CORMACK,    BASED 
ON   THE   NOVEL   OF  THE    SAME  TITLE  (1925) 

First  Presented  by  Gladys  Cooper  at  the  Playhouse,  London,  September  19,  1931 
(129  performances). 


CHARACTERS 


Kitty  Fane     . . 
Charles  Townsend 
Mrs.  Garstin.  . 
Walter  Fane  . . 
Amah 
Boy 

Waddington   . . 
Mother  Superior 
Sister  St.  Joseph 
A  Nun 

Colonel  Yu    . . 
Mrs.  Townsend 

Producer 
Designer 


Playhouse,  1931 

Gladys  Cooper 
Arthur  Margetson 
Jessie  Bateman 
Lewis  Casson 
Sui  Lee 
C.  Chong 
Martin  Walker 
Stella  Arbenina 
Violet  Campbell 
Sara  Sample 
Norman  Shelley 
Dorothie  Pidcock 

Lewis  Casson 

Sets:  Laurence  Irving 


The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  a  city  of  southern  China. 

ACT      I:     The  Fanes' House  at  Hong  Kong. 

ACT     II:     Scene  1:     The  Missionary's  House  at  Mei-tan-fu. 

Scene  2:     The  Convent. 
ACT  III:     Scene  1:     Same  as  Act  II,  Scene  1. 

Scene  2 :     A  Sitting-room  in  the  Hong  Kong  Hotel. 
TIME      :     The  Present. 


SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I:  The  curtain  rises  on  an  apparently  empty  stage,  representing  Kitty  Fane's 
sitting-room  in  Hong  Kong,  shuttered  against  the  heat.  A  chaise-longue  at  the  back 
is  almost  concealed  by  a  screen.  Suddenly  there  is  a  startled  cry,  and  Charles 
Townsend  and  Kitty  emerge  from  behind  the  screen;  they  have  been  alarmed  by 
someone  trying  the  door,  and  now  they  see  the  handle  of  one  of  the  shutters  turn. 
Townsend  reassures  Kitty  that  it  must  have  been  a  Chinese  servant,  but  she  guesses 
intuitively  that  it  was  her  husband.  While  she  goes  to  dress,  Townsend  telephones  the 
bacteriological  laboratory  where  Walter  Fane  is  working,  and  learns  that  he  is  out. 

Pouring  her  lover  a  drink,  Kitty  sounds  him  about  the  possibility  of  their  marrying 
each  other  if  they  were  both  free.  He  evades  the  question  and  soon  leaves.  Then 
Kitty's  mother,  Mrs.  Garstin,  comes  in  with  a  book  which  she  has  found  on  the 
veranda.  By  questioning  a  servant,  Kitty  hears  that  it  was  her  husband  who  left  it 
there,  and  that  he  has  in  fact  been  home  that  afternoon.  Her  mother  suggests  that 
she  had  better  see  less  of  Townsend,  as  his  attentions  are  making  her  conspicuous, 
but  she  affects  to  treat  the  matter  lightly. 

When  Fane  comes  in,  Kitty  sees  by  his  expression  that  he  knows  everything. 
He  puts  an  alternative  to  her:  he  has  been  offered  a  post  at  Mei-tan-fu,  where  a 
cholera  epidemic  is  raging — either  she  must  go  there  with  him  or  he  will  divorce  her, 
naming  Townsend  as  co-respondent.    On  one  consideration  alone  he  will  allow  her 
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to  divorce  him — provided  Townsend  promises  in  advance  to  obtain  his  freedom  and 
marry  her.  He  has  sent  for  Townsend  (in  Kitty's  name),  so  that  the  two  of  them  can 
talk  it  over. 

At  first  Kitty  is  almost  relieved  that  the  situation  has  come  to  a  head.  But  when  she 
finds  that  Townsend  has  not  the  faintest  intention  of  facing  a  scandal,  and  that  he 
jumps  at  the  suggestion  of  avoiding  it  by  letting  her  risk  her  life  in  a  cholera-infested 
town,  she  is  disgusted  with  him.  In  her  misery,  she  agrees  to  go  with  her  husband, 
fully  expecting  to  die. 

ACT  II.  Scene  i :  About  three  weeks  later  the  Fanes  are  at  Mei-tan-fu,  installed  in  the 
bungalow  of  the  late  missionary  (himself  a  victim  of  the  epidemic).  Kitty  is  visited 
by  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Waddington,  a  cynical,  hard-drinking  man,  but  a 
good  friend  to  the  nuns  in  the  nearby  convent.  The  Mother  Superior  and  one  of  the 
nuns  also  come  to  call.  They  tell  Kitty  about  their  work  among  the  Chinese  orphans, 
and  Waddington,  who  realises  that  she  is  terrified  and  miserable,  suggests  that  she 
might  feel  better  if  she  went  to  the  convent  and  gave  them  a  helping  hand. 

The  scene  ends  with  Kitty  and  her  husband  sitting  down  to  eat  a  dish  of  salad 
served  by  the  Chinese  boy.  In  the  circumstances,  says  Walter,  to  eat  uncooked  food 
may  very  well  kill  her.  ...   "I  thought  that  was  the  idea,"  retorts  Kitty. 

Scene  2 :  Kitty,  in  the  convent,  is  playing  with  the  Chinese  children  when  Waddington 
comes  on  a  visit.  Although  his  Manchu  mistress  has  died  during  the  night,  he  remains 
cynically  calm,  attributing  his  indifference  to  Tao,  one  of  the  religions  of  China — the 
dead  woman  had  taught  him  the  Way:  "  Some  of  us  look  for  it  in  opium  and  some  in 
God,  some  of  us  in  whisky  and  some  in  love.  It's  all  the  same  Way,  though,  and  it 
leads  nowhither." 

Kitty  suddenly  turns  faint  and  thinks  that  she,  too,  is  going  to  die,  but  the  nuns 
reassure  her  ...  it  is  not  cholera,  but  the  first  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  They  call 
her  husband,  and  when  he  asks  her,  "  Am  I  the  father?  "  she  has  to  tell  him  that 
she  does  not  know.  He  suggests  sending  her  back  to  Hong  Kong.  In  an  intimate 
talk,  she  denies  his  right  to  reproach  her,  merely  because  he  had  set  her  up  on  a 
pedestal  and  then  found  that  she  could  not  live  up  to  his  ideal. 

Fane  is  called  out  to  a  patient  and  unexpectedly  Charles  Townsend  appears.  .  .  . 
He  has  been  detailed  to  provide  an  escort  for  the  white  residents  of  Mei-tan-fu.  His 
ardent  love-making  overcomes  Kitty's  initial  resistance,  but  Waddington  bursts  in 
upon  the  scene  just  in  time. 

ACT  III.  Scene  1 :  Waddington  comes  to  tell  Kitty  that  her  husband  has  been  taken  ill, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Fane  is  carried  in  on  a  stretcher.  She  begs  for  his  forgiveness, 
but  he  is  too  far  gone  to  respond,  and  suddenly  she  realises  that  he  is  dead.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner  consoles  her  with  his  Chinese  philosophy,  and  the  Mother 
Superior  comes  to  advise  her  to  prepare  for  a  journey  back  to  Hong  Kong:  now 
that  her  husband  is  dead  she  has  no  further  reason  to  remain  in  danger,  and  she  must 
take  care  of  herself  for  the  sake  of  the  coming  child.  The  nuns  themselves,  however, 
insist  upon  remaining  at  Mei-tan-fu  and  taking  their  chance. 

Scene  2 :  Back  in  Hong  Kong,  Kitty  is  staying  with  the  Townsends.  Dorothy  Townsend — 
a  distinguished-looking,  middle-aged  woman — expresses  her  admiration  of  Kitty's 
heroism,  and  apologises  for  having  thought  her  vain  and  frivolous. 

Later,  Townsend  comes  in  and  tries  to  make  love  to  Kitty  again,  but  this  time  is 
firmly  repulsed.  She  tells  him  that  he  has  acted  like  a  coward  and  a  cad,  and  that  she 
despises  herself  because,  in  spite  of  everything,  she  still  loves  him.  Whatever  happens, 
she  will  let  him  have  no  part  in  the  child  who  may  possibly  be  his  own. 

She  has  asked  Waddington  to  find  out  for  her  about  sailings  to  England,  but  when 
he  calls  he  has  a  counter-proposal.  .  .  .    Since  they  are  both  at  a  loose  end  and,  in 
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their  different  ways,  have  made  a  hash  of  life,  why  should  they  not  marry  and  try  to 
"  pick  up  the  pieces  together  "?  She  agrees,  with  the  comment  that  "  it's  rather  funny 
to  be  engaged  to  a  man  when  you  don't  even  know  his  Christian  name  ".  And  the 
curtain  falls  on  his  apologetic  admission  that  it  is  "  Clarence  ". 


The  critic  in  The  Times,  September  21,  193 1,  wrote: 

"  Let  us  not  judge  Kitty  Fane  too  harshly!  Quite  early  in  life  she  was  faced  with  the 
calamitous  possibility  that  her  younger  sister  would  be  the  first  to  secure  a  husband,  and 
naturally  she  had  to  accept  the  proposal  of  an  unlovable  bacteriologist  and  become  an 
exile  in  Hong  Kong.  The  unlovable  are  notoriously  apt  to  love  deeply.  So  deeply  in 
love  with  Kitty  was  Walter  Fane  that,  having  surprised  her  in  the  arms  of  another  man 
(here,  obviously,  the  play  had  to  begin),  he  made  it  a  condition  of  his  forgiveness  that 
she  should  accompany  him  to  cholera-stricken  Mei-tan-fu.  Fantastic  proposal!  Why, 
she  would  die  of  fright!  But  when  it  appeared  that  her  lover  as  well  as  her  husband 
would  send  her  to  certain  death  without  a  shadow  of  compunction,  she  was  overcome 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  worthlessness  and  decided  to  go. 

"  In  the  stricken  area  she  met  Waddington,  a  witty  young  Customs  officer,  who, 
fortified  with  whisky  and  the  love  of  a  Chinese  mistress,  was  handling  a  desperate  situation 
with  a  cynically  humorous  courage  that  commanded  the  admiration  of  nuns  vowed  to 
self-sacrifice.  His  frank  interest  in  her  and  her  married  life,  at  first  embarrassing,  ended 
by  becoming  a  source  of  comfort.  Divining  her  cowardice,  he  pointed  a  noncommittal 
finger  at  the  faith  from  which  sprang  the  fearlessness  of  the  nuns,  and  she  became  one  of 
their  less  reliable  helpers.  Spiritual  experience  brought  her  no  nearer  to  her  husband, 
and  there  was  more  of  relief  than  regret  when  the  fact  that  she  was  about  to  have  a  child 
that  would  possibly  not  be  his  own  caused  his  will-power  to  break.  He  fell  a  victim  to 
cholera,  expiring  with  the  whispered  reflection:  '  The  dog  it  was  that  died.'  Safe  in 
Hong  Kong  again,  Kitty  had  the  painful  experience  of  receiving  compliments  upon  her 
heroic  devotion  to  her  husband  from  the  wife  of  her  former  lover,  and  the  exciting 
experience  of  nearly  falling  his  victim  once  more,  and  then  Waddington  suggested  that 
since  neither  of  them  had  many  illusions  left  and  both  liked  each  other  '  quite  a  bit ',  it 
might  be  as  well  if  she  threw  in  her  lot  with  his.  Which  she  did — and  the  discovery 
that  Waddington's  other  name  was  Clarence  made  no  difference  to  her  decision. 

"  This  story  is  enacted  with  more  theatrical  skill  than  has  gone  to  its  telling.  We 
frequently  get  the  impression  that  we  are  skimming  a  novel,  picking  out  the  dialogue 
and  taking  for  granted  the  atmosphere  which  alone  makes  the  dialogue  plausible  within 
its  own  convention.  In  Mr.  Maugham's  novel  the  character  of  the  murderous  bacteri- 
ologist perhaps  carries  a  suggestion  of  the  sinister  and  the  mysterious,  but  Mr.  Lewis 
Casson,  though  he  contrives  to  portray  dullness  without  being  in  the  least  dull  to  watch, 
cannot  give  this  figure  any  more  significance  than  that  of  a  cross-grained,  disappointed 
man.  The  confession  of  his  motives  for  attempting  to  murder  his  wife,  when  it  comes, 
seems  superfluous.  Miss  Gladys  Cooper  plays  Kitty  with  so  much  sympathy  and  skill 
that  the  audience  seems  well  pleased  with  the  play;  but  it  is  hard,  uphill  work,  and  Kitty's 
melancholy  history  never  gains  a  momentum  of  its  own.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  enter- 
tainment as  a  whole  there  may  be  two  opinions,  but  there  can  be  only  praise  for  Mr. 
Martin  Walker's  Customs  official.  Waddington  has  Mr.  Maugham's  wit  and  Mr. 
Walker's  humour.    Mr.  Margetson  plays  the  philanderer  most  abominably  well." 

NOTES 

In  his  Preface  to  the  1953  edition  (Selected  Novels,  Vol.  II),  Maugham  says: 
"  The  Painted  Veil  to  the  best  of  my  belief  is  the  only  novel  I  have  written  in  which  I 
started  from  a  story  rather  than  from  a  character." 

As  a  young  man  studying  Italian  in  Florence,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  Dante's 
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lines  on  Pia  dei  Tolomei  ("  Siena  mife,  disfecemi  Maremma  ").  His  teacher  told  him  that 
Pia  was  a  gentlewoman  of  Siena  whose  husband,  suspecting  her  of  adultery  and  afraid 
on  account  of  her  family  to  put  her  to  death,  took  her  to  his  castle  in  the  Maremma,  the 
noxious  vapours  of  which  he  was  confident  would  soon  do  the  trick;  but  she  took  so 
long  to  die  that  he  grew  impatient  and  had  her  thrown  out  of  a  window. 

"  Of  course,  I  saw  it  as  a  modern  story,  and  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  think  of  a 
situation  in  the  world  of  to-day  in  which  such  events  might  plausibly  happen.  In  1920 
I  went  to  China.  I  took  long  journeys  into  the  interior.  I  found  there  the  setting  and 
the  circumstances  which  very  well  suited  me.  I  was  at  last  in  a  position  to  write  the 
novel  I  had  carried  about  in  my  mind  for  six  and  twenty  years." 

The  play  has  not  been  published. 

FILM  VERSION 
The  novel  was  filmed  in  America  by  Metro- Goldwyn-Mayer  in  1934.  It  was  directed 
by  Richard  Boleslawski.   (It  was  not  based  on  the  play  version.) 


CAST 


Kitty  Fane  (Katrin)  . . 
Charles  Townsend  (Jack) 
Walter  Fane 

Amah 

Waddington 

Colonel  Yu  (General  Yu) 

Mrs.  Townsend 

Herr  Koerber 

Frau  Koerber 

Olga 


Greta  Garbo 
George  Brent 
Herbert  Marshall 
Soo  Yong 
Forrester  Harvey 
Warner  Oland 
Katherine  Alexander 
Jean  Hersholt 
Bodil  Rosing 
Cecilia  Parker 
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THEATRE  (America) 

LARGER  THAN  LIFE  w^m) 

A  COMEDY  BY  GUY  BOLTON,  BASED  ON 
THE  NOVEL,  THEATRE    (1937) 

First  Presented  by  John  Golden  at  the  Playhouse,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  April 
12,  1 941;  subsequently  at  the  Hudson  Theatre^  New  York,  November  12,  1941 
(69  performances). 

First  Presented  in  England,  as  Larger  than  Life,  by  Wanna  Paul  and  A.  T.  Smith 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton,  January  23,  1950;  subsequently  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre,  London,  February  7,  1950  (118  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

s 

Jevons  (Wilson  in  London)  . . 
Lord  Charles  Temperley  (Sir 

in  London) 
Michael  Gosselyn 


Wilmington,  1941 

Ralph  Bunker 

Reginald  Mason 
Arthur  Margetson 


New  York,  1941 

J.  Colvil  Dunn 

Francis  Compton 
Arthur  Margetson 


Brighton,  1950 

Duke  of  York's, 

1950 

Laurence  Naismith 

Stuart  Lindsell 
Reginald  Denny 
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Duke  of  York's,    1950.    Act   II.     Michael   Gosselyn  (Reginald   Denny),    Dolly    de 
Vries  (Jane  Carr)  and  Julia  Lambert  (Jessie  Royce  Landis) 


Duke  of  York's,  1950.    Act  III,  Scene  1.    Julia  Lambert  (Jessie  Royce  Landis)  and 
Wilson  (Laurence  Naismith) 
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Duke  of  York's,  1950.  Act  III, 
Scene  2.  Michael  Gosselyn 
(Reginald  Denny),  Julia  Lam- 
bert (Jessie  Royce  Landis)  and 
Evie  (Vi  Stevens).  (Photo  taken 
on  preliminary  week  at  Brighton) 


Duke  of  York's,  1950.  Act  III, 
Scene  3.  Julia  Lambeit  (Jessie 
Royce  Landis)  and  Michael 
Gosselyn  (Reginald  Denny) 


JANE 
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Aldwych,    1947.     Act   I.     William   Tower   (Ronald    Squire)   Millicent   Towei    (Irene 
Browne),  Wilson  (Ernest  Hare)  and  Jane  Fowler  (Yvonne  Arnaud) 


Aldwych,  1947.  Act  I.  Millicent  Tower  (Irene  Browne),  Gilbert  Frobisher  (Simon 
Lack),  Jane  Fowler  (Yvonne  Arnaud),  William  Tower  (Ronald  Squire)  and  Lord 
Frobisher  (Charles  Victor) 
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Aldwych,  1947.    Act  II.    William  Tower  (Ronald  Squire),  Jane  Fowler  (Yvonne  Arnaud), 
Anne  Tower  (Ursula  Howells)  and  Peter  Shay  (Jeremy  Hawk) 


Aldwych,   1947.    Act  III.    Gilbert  Frobisher  (Simon    Lack)    and    Jane    Fowler    (Yvonne 
Arnaud) 
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CHARACTERS 


Julia  Lambert 

Roger  Gosselyn 
Tom  Fennell  . . 
Dolly  de  Vries 


Evie 

Avice      Crichton 

London) 
Stage  Manager 
Mr.  Purkiss 


Wilmington,  1941 

Cornelia  Otis 

Skinner 
Frederick  Bradlee 
Carl  Harboard 


New  York,  1941 

Cornelia  Otis 

Skinner 
Frederick  Bradlee 
John  Moore 


Margaret  Bannerman  Helen  Flint 


(Avis 


Viola  Roache 


Joan  Wetmore 
.  .  \Not  in  first  version 
. .  f     of  play 


Viola  Roache 


Jane  Gordon 
Robert  Burton 
Leon  Shaw 
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Brighton,  1950 

Duke  of  York's, 

i95o 

Jessie  Royce  Landis 

Brian  Nissen 

Hector  Ross 

Jane  Carr 
f  Vi  Stevens 
I       (Brighton) 
j  Betty  Shale 
[_     (London) 

Nancie  Jackson 
Peter  Green 
Not  in  London  pro- 
duction 


Stanley  Harrison         Stanley  Harrison         David  Storm 


Sergeant  (America)    . . 

Stage  Doorkeeper  (London)    f 

Extra  Characters  (cut  in  final  version  of  play) 
Wendy  Atkin  — 


Nursemaid 
Constable 
Clerk 

Producer 
Designer  .  . 


ACT      I: 

ACT    II: 
ACT  III: 


TIME 


Robert  Burton 
Jack  Merivale 

Robert  Milton 
Sets:  Donald  Oens- 
lager 


John  Golden 
Donald  Oenslager 


Jack  Minster 
Leon  Davey 


Scene  1 :     Julia's  Living-room  in  Hampstead.   An  Afternoon  in  June. 

Scene  z :     The  Same.   A  Night  in  Early  July. 

The  Same  as  Act  I.   A  Sunday  Evening  in  August.  After  Supper. 

Scene  1 :     Julia's  Dressing-room  at  the  Siddons  Theatre.   An  Evening  in  September. 

Scene  2 :     The  Same.   Two  Weeks  Later. 

Scene  3 :     The  Stage  of  the  Siddons  Theatre. 

The  Present. 


SYNOPSIS  (AS  PRODUCED  IN  AMERICA) 

ACT  I,  Scene  1 :  In  the  beautiful  living-room  of  her  house  at  Hampstead,  Julia  Lambert, 
England's  leading  actress — forty,  but  fascinating — is  posing  for  a  Press  photographer, 
Mr.  Purkiss.  Michael  Gosselyn,  her  husband  and  leading  man,  enters  from  the 
garden  in  sports  kit,  graciously  making  up  a  group.  To  Purkiss'  question  whether 
their  new  play  is  to  be  Lola  Montez,  he  returns  a  decided  "  No!  "  This,  when  the 
photographer  has  gone,  leads  to  a  brisk  quarrel — Michael  insisting  that  she  cannot 
play  a  girl  of  nineteen  who  fascinates  two  young  men  to  duelling  point,  and  Julia 
maintaining  that  she  can. 

Their  seventeen-year-old  son  Roger,  who  has  skilfully  eluded  the  photographer, 
now  comes  in  to  borrow  his  father's  car.  Julia,  who  tells  everyone  that  he  is  fourteen, 
suddenly  realises  that  he  looks  distressingly  grown-up. 

The  young  accountant,  Tom  Fennell,  visiting  Michael  on  business,  pays  compli- 
ments to  Julia,  whom  he  is  seeing  off-stage  for  the  first  time.  She  elicits  from  him 
that  he  is  unmarried  and  lives  in  a  house  once  inhabited  by  Sheridan,  whereupon  she 
invites  herself  to  visit  it.  This  conversation  amuses  Michael,  who  interprets  it  as  her 
reaction  to  his  challenge  that  she  cannot  play  a  siren  of  nineteen. 

The  next  visitor  is  Dolly  de  Vries — a  rich  woman,  financially  interested  in  their 
plays.  She  is  eager  for  them  to  stage  Lola  Montez,  and  brushes  aside  Michael's 
objections.  When  he  goes  out  to  discuss  accounts  with  Tom,  Julia  finds  out  that 
Dolly  is  jealous  because  Michael  has  bought  another  woman  a  fur  coat:  she  wonders 
how  Julia  can  take  his  flirtations  so  calmly.  Then  Julia  volunteers  the  surprising 
information  that  Michael  is  no  longer  her  husband :  they  have  been  divorced  for  two 
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years,  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  public,  still  keep  up  the  "  Darby  and  Joan  " 
fiction. 

An  elegant,  middle-aged  friend,  Lord  Charles  Temperley,  calls  in  response  to  a 
note  from  Julia,  who  wants  his  support  over  the  Lola  Monies  question.  He  assures 
her  that  it  is  nonsensical  to  say  that  she  is  too  old  for  the  part,  or  has  insufficient 
sex-appeal. 

Julia  suggests  that  Dolly,  who  has  her  own  car,  shall  drop  Michael  at  the  under- 
study rehearsal,  and  contrives  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  while  she  tells  Michael  that 
Dolly  is  in  love  with  him.  Pretending  to  settle  down  for  a  nap,  she  lets  them  go  off, 
and  then  sends  her  maid  Evie  to  fetch  Tom  Fennell.  She  asks  him  if  he  remembers  a 
love-scene  she  played  in  Northern  Lights,  and  launches  into  it.  Tom  takes  up  his 
cues  very  well,  and  the  scene  blacks  out  upon  a  kiss. 
Scene  2 :  While  he  is  waiting  for  his  parents  to  return  from  the  theatre,  Roger  chats  with 
the  butler,  Jevons,  telling  him  that  he  likes  Tom  Fennell,  who  is  helping  him  to 
improve  his  game  at  golf.  Michael  comes  in,  and  shortly  afterwards  Dolly  de  Vries 
brings  him  a  revised  version  of  Lola  Monies,  incidentally  telling  him  that  Julia  is 
getting  herself  talked  about  in  connection  with  Fennell.  This  does  not  disturb 
Michael,  who  still  considers  it  merely  a  demonstration  on  Julia's  part  that  her  powers 
of  attraction  are  unimpaired.  After  some  mild  flirtation,  Dolly  confesses  that  she  has 
loved  Michael  for  years.  He  takes  her  revelation  lightly  and  gracefully,  and  they  are 
sitting  together  on  affectionate  terms  when  Julia  suddenly  appears.  She  has  brought 
Tom  back  with  her,  and  Roger  seizes  on  him  to  talk  about  golf.  To  Michael's  disgust, 
Julia  arranges  to  visit  the  "  Jitter-bugs  "  with  Tom. 

At  first  she  refuses  to  take  any  interest  in  the  new  script,  but  her  interest  revives 
when  she  finds  that  the  introduction  has  been  rewritten,  raising  the  heroine's  age  to 
twenty-five.  While  Michael  and  Dolly  go  to  get  supper,  Julia  works  up  a  flirtation 
with  Tom,  which  is  interrupted  by  Roger.  The  spell  has  been  broken,  and  when 
they  are  again  alone  Tom  declines  her  various  suggestions  for  a  rendezvous,  and 
finally  tells  her  outright  that  her  "  sham  emotion  "  is  no  use  to  him.  Julia  vows  she  is 
sincere,  and,  to  prove  it,  offers  to  give  up  the  play-reading  and  go  out  with  him  instead. 
They  slip  off  together,  taking  Dolly's  taxi.  Michael  is  indignant  when  he  finds  that 
Julia  has  gone,  taking  the  script  with  her;  but  Dolly  points  out  that,  since  he  is  no 
longer  married  to  her,  he  has  no  right  to  be  offended. 

ACT  II:  Evie  is  overheard  by  Michael  as  she  telephones  a  message  to  Tom  Fennell's 
flat.  While  he  is  still  annoyed  about  this,  Dolly  comes  in  and  they  discuss  Julia's 
affaire.  He  is  furious  at  seeing  her  "  exploited  by  a  tuppeny-ha'penny  clerk  ".  Dolly 
consoles  him;  then,  hearing  the  doorbell  and  seeing  Tom  below,  they  go  into  the 
study. 

Tom  has  brought  in  a  pretty  young  actress,  Avice  Crichton,  to  introduce  her  to 
Julia.  He  tells  Jevons,  who  shows  them  in,  that  she  is  "  a  star  of  the  future  ".  Less 
ingenuous,  Avice  advises  Tom  not  to  describe  her  in  this  way  to  Julia  Lambert,  and 
not  to  break  off  his  sentimental  relations  with  Julia  until  she  herself  has  got  the  part 
she  wants.  As  they  are  embracing,  Roger  comes  into  the  room:  Tom  makes  him 
promise  not  to  tell  his  mother. 

Julia,  in  evening  dress,  enters  with  Lord  Charles  Temperley,  and  Tom  introduces 
Avice  as  a  friend  whom  he  has  motored  back  to  Town  after  both  have  week-ended 
with  different  acquaintances  in  the  country.  He  asks  Julia  if  she  will  consider  her 
for  the  ingenue  part  in  her  new  play.  Somewhat  taken  aback,  Julia  says  that  her 
husband  does  the  casting,  and  sends  them  to  find  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julia  and  Lord  Charles  discuss  this  new  development.  He  points  out 
that  Tom  has  lied  about  his  week-end — the  Demorants,  with  whom  he  said  he  had 
been  staying,  are  undoubtedly  in  Scotland  for  the  grouse-shooting.    On  the  house 
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'phone,  Julia  instructs  her  butler  to  ring  up  their  country  seat  with  a  message  about 
Tom  Fennell's  golf  clubs.  While  they  are  waiting  for  the  reply,  Lord  Charles  advises 
Julia  to  see  less  of  the  young  man,  because  of  gossip.  Jevons  brings  a  message 
confirming  that  Lord  Demorant  is  in  Scotland.  When  Tom  returns  (having  left 
Avice  with  Michael),  Julia  taxes  him  with  the  lie  and  makes  him  admit  that  he  and 
the  girl  have,  in  fact,  both  been  week-ending  at  the  same  house.  He  retorts  that 
Julia  has  nothing  to  reproach  him  with — he  has  known  all  along,  through  her  husband, 
that  she  was  merely  exercising  her  powers  of  fascination  upon  him. 

When  Michael  comes  in,  Julia  herself  suggests  that  he  should  engage  the  girl  for 
the  ingenue  in  Lola  Montez.  He  warns  her  that  this  is  dangerous — Avice  copies  her 
style  of  acting  and  is  young,  fresh,  and  extremely  pretty.  Nettled  by  this,  Julia  insists 
that  Avice  shall  have  the  part — which  Michael  attributes  to  Tom's  influence  over  her. 
This  leads  to  a  fresh  dispute,  in  which  Michael  characterises  Tom  as  her  "  kept  boy  ", 
and  Julia  in  turn  tells  him  that,  being  no  longer  married  to  her,  he  has  no  proprietary 
rights.  Dolly  intervenes  with  the  news  that  Michael  intends  to  marry  her  and  leave 
the  theatre.  They  have  decided  to  go  on  a  yachting  cruise  and  leave  Julia  to  produce 
Lola  Montez  by  herself.  This  is  Julia's  cue  for  a  grand  scene  of  hysteria,  beseeching 
Michael  to  remember  all  that  they  have  shared  together  and  not  to  let  her  down. 
Unimpressed,  he  tells  her  to  "  stop  trouping  ",  and  goes  out. 

Roger,  finding  his  mother  in  tears,  learns  for  the  first  time  that  his  parents  are 
divorced  and  that  Michael  is  leaving  them.  His  reaction  is  one  of  annoyance  with 
the  atmosphere  of  pretence  and  play-acting  in  which  he  has  lived  since  his  childhood, 
He  goes  off,  coldly  bidding  her  good  night,  while  Julia  pulls  herself  together  and 
begins  to  discuss  with  Evie  how  she  will  play  Lola  Montez. 

ACT  III,  Scene  1 :  During  a  rehearsal  of  Lola  Montez,  Tom  has  come  to  Julia's  dressing- 
room  to  show  her  the  accounts  and  warn  her  that  she  is  heavily  overdrawn;  but  the 
Stage  Manager  says  she  is  too  busy  to  be  disturbed.  Evie  makes  the  remark  that  he 
has  rather  dropped  out  of  their  lives  lately,  and  Tom  goes  off  to  visit  Avice  in  her 
dressing-room. 

The  Sergeant  (Stage  Doorkeeper)  brings  Evie  a  newspaper  which  carries  the  news 
that  Michael  Gosselyn  is  no  longer  living  at  home. 

Julia  comes  in,  distracted  because  she  cannot  rehearse  in  the  noise  made  by  the 
carpenters  and  electricians.  She  turns  the  Sergeant  out  of  her  dressing-room,  and 
refuses  to  listen  to  the  Stage  Manager's  warning  that  she  is  running  up  large  bills 
for  overtime.  To  Evie  she  confides  that  she  has  asked  Lord  Charles  to  bring  Michael 
along,  to  help  her  out  of  the  mess. 

Tom  gets  her  to  sign  the  necessary  forms  for  a  bank  overdraft,  and  is  found  in 
Julia's  dressing-room  by  Roger,  who  now  dislikes  him  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
parents'  separation.  The  young  man  says  he  is  so  sick  of  all  the  gossip  that  he  wants 
to  leave  Cambridge. 

Charles  and  Dolly  bring  bad  news:  Michael  has  refused  to  come  round  to  the 
theatre.  Dolly  has  interpreted  Julia's  manoeuvre  as  an  attempt  to  win  him  back 
again,  and  begs  her  to  leave  him  alone.  Julia  replies  that  she  is  not  interested  in 
Michael  as  a  husband,  but  merely  needs  him  to  pull  the  play  together.  Once  more 
Charles  goes  to  talk  to  him. 

Left  alone,  Julia  bursts  into  tears.  When  Roger  comes  back  and  finds  her,  for  the 
first  time,  genuinely  upset,  he  is  sympathetic,  and  tells  her  to  throw  up  the  play,  which 
is  obviously  too  much  for  her,  and  come  out  to  supper  with  him.  While  she  is  tidying 
up  in  her  inner  room,  the  Sergeant  brings  some  bottles  of  Guinness  for  Evie.  When 
Roger  says  his  mother  is  giving  up  the  play,  he  exclaims,  in  Julia's  hearing:  "  Oh  no, 
she'll  never  quit.  She  can't.  .  .  .  She's  a  real  star."  To  her  face  he  says  that  she  has 
got "  guts  ".  .  .  .  Like  Henry  Irving,  and  other  great  actors,  she  will  go  on  till  she  dies. 
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Scene  2:  It  is  the  first  night  of  Lola  Montez.  As  an  excuse  to  hear  how  the  play  is  going, 
the  Sergeant  keeps  bringing  flowers  to  Julia's  dressing-room.  He  and  Evie  hear  her 
"  exit  round  "  and  decide  that  it  sounds  like  a  success,  and  Julia  herself  is  exhilarated 
when  she  comes  off  the  stage. 

She  has  just  succeeded  in  killing  Avice  Crichton's  performance,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  girl's  attempt  at  scene-stealing.  When  Avice,  infuriated,  bounces  into  her 
dressing-room  to  demand  explanations,  Julia  tells  her  pithily  that  she  is  more  than 
welcome  to  keep  her  boy-friend:  "  But  don't  ever  try  to  come  between  me  and  an 
audience.   I  can  be  awfully  bitchy  about  that." 

After  she  has  gone  back  on  the  stage,  Michael  appears  with  a  bouquet  of  gardenias 
and  talks  to  Evie:  he  doesn't  like  feeling  "  out  of  it "  on  a  first  night.  The  second 
act  curtain  comes  down  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and,  not  wanting  to  be  seen, 
but  unable  to  escape,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  inner  room  just  as  Julia  returns.  He  hears 
her  remark  to  Evie  that  she  wishes  he  could  have  heard  the  scene-call  given  to  his 
substitute,  Bruce  Colmar:  "  That  would  have  taken  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  him." 

Tom  comes  to  congratulate  Julia:  he  has  lost  interest  in  Avice  after  seeing  her 
indifferent  performance,  and  is  starting  to  make  love  to  Julia  again  when  she  is  called 
for  the  third  act. 

As  she  starts  to  go  out,  she  sees  Michael.  She  is  overjoyed,  but  when  he  insists 
that  he  has  only  come  to  leave  her  some  flowers  and  say  goodbye,  she  stages  a  faint 
so  realistic  that  it  deceives  both  Michael  and  Evie.  They  send  a  message  to  hold  the 
curtain  for  her,  but  Julia  opportunely  revives  and  goes  on  in  time,  begging  Michael 
to  stand  in  the  wings  to  "  give  her  confidence  ". 

Scene  3 :  At  the  end  of  the  most  successful  first  night,  Mr.  Purkiss  (the  photographer  of 
the  first  act)  comes  to  take  pictures  of  Julia  in  her  dressing-room.  He  casually  waves 
aside  Michael,  whom  he  fails  to  recognise. 

When  the  photographer  has  left,  Michael  confesses  to  Julia  that  the  theatre  is,  for 
him,  "  an  incurable  disease  ".  He  has  tried  to  break  free  but  cannot  do  without  it. 
He  suggests  taking  Julia  out  to  supper  and  proposing  to  her  all  over  again. 

Evie  warns  her  that  the  stage-door  is  besieged  by  autograph  hunters,  so  she  decides 
to  leave  by  the  front  of  the  house.  The  last  lines  are  played  as  she  walks  up  the  aisle 
of  the  theatre,  saying  a  cheerful  good  night  to  one  and  all. 


Of  the  American  production,  Brooks  Atkinson,  in  the  New  York  Times ,  November  13, 

1 94 1,  wrote: 

"  Although  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  has  presided  over  one- woman  theatre  performances 
for  years,  she  has  never  presided  over  a  full-length  drama  in  New  York  until  now.  She 
is  starred  in  Theatre,  which  opened  at  the  Hudson  last  evening.  It  is  a  comedy  by  Guy 
Bolton  and  Somerset  Maugham,  suggested  by  a  novel  of  the  same  title  that  Mr.  Maugham 
published  a  season  or  two  ago,  although  people  who  can  read  say  that  the  play  and  the 
novel  are  remarkably  dissimilar. 

"  Theatre  is  a  conventional  story  about  acting  temperament  and  the  excitements  of 
back-stage,  an  example  of  what  H.  L.  Stuart  used  to  call  the  '  sin  and  sachet  school  of 
drama  '.  As  a  spiteful-tongued  London  actress  Miss  Skinner  is  extravagantly  beautiful, 
and  the  play  is  handsomely  produced.  Last  evening's  audience  appeared  to  be  pleasantly 
entertained  with  both,  although  this  department  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  felt  more 
than  surfeited  with  hokum  before  the  curtain  descended. 

"  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Maugham  have  put  together  a  genre  piece  about  London's  most 
popular  pair  of  actors.  London  delights  in  their  acting  and  takes  vast  pleasure  in 
imagining  that  they  are  happily  and  devotedly  married.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
secretly  divorced  a  number  of  years  ago  and  occupy  the  same  house  only  for  business 
reasons.   Theatre  is  the  story  of  how  their  philanderings  draw  them  away  from  each  other 
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and  how  the  theatre  draws  them  together  again.  As  a  test  of  sex  appeal,  she  plunges 
into  a  garish  affair  with  a  boyish  accountant,  and  he  retires  from  the  theatre  and  goes 
yachting  with  an  amorous  lady  of  wealth.  Is  this  a  permanent  separation?  Can  a  popular 
actor  leave  the  stage  for  good  and  can  another  actor  step  into  his  shoes  and  receive  all 
the  plaudits?  Is  there  a  Santa  Claus? 

"  Since  the  authors  of  Theatre  have  superior  taste,  you  can  depend  upon  their  comedy 
for  some  good  scenes  along  the  way.  When  the  comedy  opens  the  actor  and  the  actress 
are  discovered  in  a  wryly  amusing  argument  about  the  suitability  of  letting  her  play 
Lola  Montez  at  a  tender  age.  There  are  patches  of  skilfully  bitter  duologues  here  and 
there  and  some  touching  scenes  between  the  actress  and  her  adolescent  son.  But  once  a 
pair  of  authors  lay  down  the  premises  of  a  comedy  like  Theatre  they  are  bound  to  do  the 
whole  jog-trot  of  serial-story  gaudiness,  including  back-stage  on  the  opening  night  and 
dressing-room  amenities.  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Maugham  have  obediently  circled  the 
track.   Their  play  is  a  mechanical  contrivance,  without  characterisations  or  enthusiasm. 

"  Mr.  Golden  has  seen  it  well  bestowed.  Donald  Oenslager  has  designed  a  gorgeous 
living-room  in  Hampstead,  two  years  before  the  Blitz,  and  a  ravishing  dressing-room,  if 
that  adjective  is  not  misleading.  Since  Miss  Skinner  is  playing  an  actress  who  is  beginning 
to  have  misgivings  about  her  looks,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  that  she  is  acting  a  part 
beyond  her  years  and  outside  her  personal  experience.  Beautifully  gowned,  she  plays 
with  extraordinary  loveliness;  and  since  she  is  a  wit  in  her  own  right,  she  can  neatly 
cut  a  malicious  line  into  its  component  parts.  But  somewhere  in  this  role  there  must 
be  a  namboyancy  that  escapes  her,  as  well  as  some  of  the  electricity  of  a  footlights 
hussy. 

"  As  the  fashionable  actor,  Arthur  Margetson  plays  with  the  dry  humour  and  sharp 
gestures  of  drawing-room  artifice — everything  small,  tight  and  precise.  Viola  Roache 
acts  the  loyal  personal  servant  in  the  proper  tradition.  In  the  part  of  the  wealthy  temptress, 
Helen  Flint  is  politely  treacherous;  and  Francis  Compton  is  the  soul  of  discretion  as 
Lord  Charles  Temperley.  Frederick  Bradlee  acts  the  part  of  the  growing  son  with 
tactful  awareness  of  his  nuisance  value. 

"  Theatre  is  a  brilliantly  varnished  old  hackney  coach." 

Of  the  English  production,  J.  C.  Trewin,  in  the  Sketch,  March  1,  1950,  wrote: 

"  Larger  than  Life 

"  And  what  title  could  be  more  reasonable?  For  this  is  a  play  about  Julia  Lambert, 
the  fashionable  actress  of  forty-five  or  so  who  is  at  the  centre  of  Maugham's  novel, 
Theatre.  It  is  an  amusing,  malicious  book — if  not,  maybe,  Maugham  at  his  strongest — 
and  it  comes  now  to  the  theatre,  surprisingly,  I  feel,  as  an  amusing,  malicious  play. 
Surprisingly,  because,  for  all  the  theatrical  background,  one  had  not  thought  of  it  as 
good  stage  stuff:  Julia,  one  felt,  would  always  have  had  at  her  elbow  Maugham  and  his 
cool,  cutting  prose.  Yet  here  she  is,  the  now-maturing  star,  who  is  not  content  merely  to 
twinkle;  she  must  herself  fill  the  heavens.  Guy  Bolton  has  brought  her  to  the  theatre 
with  cunning  (in  a  very  free  version  indeed),  and  she  is  embodied  with  a  most  contagious 
humour  by  Jessie  Royce  Landis  from  America.  We  can  say  that  we  have  seen  Julia  at 
last,  a  woman  at  once  maddening  and  a  delight.  Miss  Landis  started  uncertainly:  the 
play,  in  its  preliminaries,  appears  to  be  frail  and  rickety.  Then  this  Julia  began  to  spring 
our  imagination.  We  recognised  Miss  Landis's  technique,  her  gift  for  timing  and 
weighting  her  lines,  the  wit  of  her  swooping  and  pouncing,  and  her  way  with  what 
Maugham  calls  '  that  soft  expression  that  people  describe  as  her  velvet  look  '.  It  was  a 
full,  a  commanding  performance :  the  house  rose  at  it. 

"  I  hardly  think  that  Julia  and  Michael  could  have  acted  all  the  parts  they  are  supposed 
to  have  done — see  the  ranked  frames  on  the  wall  of  the  Siddons  Theatre  dressing-room — ■ 
but  Miss  Landis  is  good  enough  to  make  us  suspend  disbelief.  It  is  her  evening  on  all 
counts.  A  pity,  I  think,  that  we  cannot  see  just  what  Julia  did  to  a  nervous  young  actress 
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at  the  alarming  Siddons  premiere.   No  reader  of  Maugham's  novel  will  have  forgotten 
the  two  pages  of  professional  cunning. 

"  There  is  little  to  be  said  for  the  plot — bickerings,  separations,  reunion — and  few 
of  the  company  have  very  much  chance.  Reginald  Denny  has  a  kind  of  awkward  charm — 
he  is  less  Maugham's  Michael  than  the  Julia  is  Maugham's  Julia — and  we  have  helpful, 
accurate  studies  by  such  people  as  Jane  Carr  and  Hector  Ross,  who  played  the  two 
consolation  prizes,  Michael's  Dolly  and  Julia's  Tom.  Their  parts  are  not  exactly  reward- 
ing :  it  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  Julia  and  Michael  will  come  together  again  at 
curtain-fall.  (The  Lamberts,  professional  Darby  and  Joan,  are  not  meant  for  separation.) 
One  of  the  happiest  inventions  in  the  piece  is,  I  think,  Guy  Bolton's  own:  the  butler 
who  was  once  an  actor,  but  who  has  played  so  many  stage  butlers  in  his  time  that  it 
seemed  quite  normal  to  go  into  service  with  the  Lamberts:  life  in  this  household  must 
always  be  life  in  the  theatre.  Laurence  Naismith  purrs  his  way  comfortably  through  the 
part,  though  we  could  do  without  that  Irving  anecdote:  a  rather  embarrassing 
decoration." 

NOTES 

Maugham  says  of  his  novel  (in  the  Preface  to  the  three-volume  edition  of  Selected 
Novels,  1953): 

"  Theatre  is  a  novel  about  plays  and  players.  .  .  .  Thirty  years  elapsed  between  the 
production  of  my  first  play  and  the  production  of  my  last,  and  in  that  period  I  was  thrown 
into  intimate  contact  with  a  great  number  of  distinguished  actresses.  Julia  Lambert, 
the  heroine  of  Theatre,  is  a  portrait  of  none  of  them.  I  have  taken  a  trait  here  and  a 
trait  there  and  sought  to  create  a  living  person.  Because  I  was  not  much  affected  by  the 
glamour  of  the  brilliant  creatures  I  had  known  in  the  flesh,  I  drew  the  creature  of  my 
fancy,  I  dare  say,  with  a  certain  coolness.  I  think  Julia  is  true  to  life.  I  should  like  the 
reader  of  my  novel  to  notice  that  though  her  admirers  ascribe  greatness  to  her,  and  though 
she  accepts  their  flattery  with  greed,  I,  speaking  in  my  own  person,  have  not  claimed  that 
she  was  more  than  highly  successful,  very  talented,  serious,  and  industrious.  I  may  add 
that  for  my  part  I  feel  a  great  affection  for  her;  I  am  not  shocked  by  her  naughtiness,  nor 
scandalised  by  her  absurdities;  I  can  only  consider  her,  whatever  she  does,  with  fond 
indulgence." 

The  play  was  by  Guy  Bolton  only,  not  "  Guy  Bolton  and  W.  Somerset  Maugham  " 
as  stated  on  the  American  programme  (see  the  New  York  notice  p.  276)  and  on  the  first 
edition  published  in  America  in  1942  (Samuel  French)  under  the  title  of  Theatre.  The 
English  edition,  entitled  Larger  than  Life,  was  published  in  1951  (Samuel  French). 
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A  PLAY  BY  S.  N.  BEHRMAN,  BASED  ON  A 
SHORT  STORY  OF  THE  SAME  TITLE  IN 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR   (1931) 

First  Presented  by  H.  M.  Tennent  Ltd.  and  the  Theatre  Guild  of  New  York  at 
the  Grand  Theatre,  Blackpool,  December  30,  1946;  subsequently  at  the  Aldwych 
Theatre,  London,  January  29,  1947  (247  performances). 


Blackpool,  1946 

CHARACTERS  Aldwych,  1947 

Wilson 

Ann  Tower  (Millicent's  Daughter) 
Peter  Shay 

William  Tower  (Millicent's  ex-Husband) 
Millicent  Tower 
Jane  Fowler  (Millicent's  Sister-in-law) 

Maid 


Lord  Frobisher 

Gilbert  Frobisher  (His  Nephew) 

Producer 
Designer 


Ernest  Hare 
Ursula  Howells 
Jeremy  Hawk 
Ronald  Squire 
Irene  Browne 
Yvonne  Arnaud 

{Mary  Lewis  (Blackpool) 
Frances  Backhouse  (London) 
Charles  Victor 
Simon  Lack 

Richard  Bird 
.Sets:  Ruth  Keating 


The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  Millicent  Tower's  London  house. 

ACT      I :  A  Late  Afternoon  in  Spring. 

ACT     II:  Fourteen  Months  Later. 

ACT  III:  The  Next  Day. 

TIME      :  The  Present. 

SYNOPSIS 
ACT  I:  In  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Tower's  house  at  Hyde  Park  Gate  her  young 
daughter  Ann  is  talking  to  Peter  Shay.  "  If  you  weren't  already  married,  would 
you  marry  me?  "  she  asks  him.  Peter  demurs  .  .  .  marriage  with  him,  he  thinks, 
would  not  be  very  sensible.  They  agree,  however,  that  they  love  each  other,  despite 
the  obstacle  of  Peter's  wife — a  Czech  refugee  whom  he  married  out  of  chivalry  to 
give  her  an  English  passport,  but  who,  failing  after  all  to  escape,  is  now  in  a  concentra- 
tion camp. 

William  Tower,  Mrs.  Tower's  ex-husband,  then  enters.  ("  This  character  is 
based  on  W.  Somerset  Maugham,"  reads  a  note  in  the  text.)  He  has  just  returned 
from  Africa,  has  dropped  in  to  see  his  daughter,  and  is  not  particularly  effusive  to 
Peter,  who  beats  a  hasty  retreat.  Entering  with  a  telegram  in  her  hand,  Mrs.  Tower 
(Millie)  greets  him  with  a  perfunctory  kiss.  She  is  preoccupied  with  the  news  that 
her  sister-in-law,  Jane  Fowler,  is  coming  to  stay — next  day,  she  imagines.  "  Jane  is 
Mother's  cross,"  explains  her  daughter.  She  comes  from  Liverpool,  is  a  widow, 
worthy,  dowdy,  provincial,  and  unbearably  kind  .  .  .  she  looks  twenty  years  older 
than  Millie,  and  tells  everybody  that  they  are  the  same  age. 

Ann  goes  upstairs,  leaving  her  parents  to  discuss  her  love-affair.  Tower  has  been 
favourably  impressed  by  the  young  man,  but  Millie  strongly  disapproves  of  him, 
on  the  grounds  that  he  is  "  arrogant,  penniless  and  jobless  ",  and  requests  her 
ex-husband  to  "  deflate  him  ".  She  hints  that  the  newspaper  magnate,  Allan  Frobisher, 
might  wish  to  marry  her,  and  Tower  advises  her  to  accept  him. 
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Suddenly,  to  their  consternation,  Jane  Fowler  is  announced.  (Millie  had  misread 
the  date  of  the  telegram.)  She  is  a  middle-aged  woman,  oddly  dressed  in  old-fashioned 
clothes,  but  yet  giving  an  impression  of  youth,  candour,  and  vitality. 

Millie  introduces  Tower,  and  Jane  (who  is  meeting  him  for  the  first  time)  greets 
him  in  friendly  fashion.  They  settle  down  to  tea.  Hearing  that  Lord  Frobisher  is 
expected,  Jane  recalls  how  enthusiastically  Millie  used  to  sing  his  praises.  Then  she 
brings  out  her  own  great  piece  of  news:  she  is  going  to  be  married  again,  and  has 
asked  her  "  young  man  "  to  come  and  meet  them. 

While  she  is  upstairs  changing,  the  others  discuss  this  surprising  turn  of  events, 
deciding  that  the  "  young  man  "  is  probably  a  large,  bald,  prosperous  individual. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  Frobisher  is  announced.  He  is  in  great  fettle  and  boasts  of  his 
prowess  with  the  girls:  "  Everybody  is  polygamous — secretly.    I  am — openly." 

Jane  comes  down  and  is  introduced  to  Frobisher,  with  whom  she  immediately 
begins  to  spar.  She  infuriates  him  and  delights  Tower  by  describing  him  to  his  face 
as  "  an  elderly  adolescent  ". 

The  arrival  of  Jane's  "  young  man  ",  Gilbert  Frobisher,  creates  a  diversion.  He  is  in 
fact  young,  and  very  attractive.  During  a  tactfully  brief  call,  he  does  his  best  to  make 
a  good  impression  on  everyone.  Millie,  however,  is  bursting  with  rage,  and  loses  no 
time  in  telling  Jane  that  she  must  be  crazy  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  young  enough 
to  be  her  son,  and  that  it  is  obvious  he  only  wants  her  money.  Jane  says  she  is  not  in 
love  with  Gilbert  and  has  told  him  so.  .  .  .  She  is  tired  of  being  a  widow,  and  he  has 
proposed  to  her  five  times.  .  .  .   He  likes  her  because  she  amuses  him. 

When  Millie  has  retreated  in  tears,  Gilbert  comes  back.  He  is  enjoying  the  sensation 
they  have  caused.  They  are  to  be  married  next  day,  but  Jane  offers  him  one  last 
chance  to  get  out  of  it,  which  he  instantly  rejects.  She  stipulates  that  if,  in  the  future, 
either  of  them  wants  to  be  free,  the  other  will  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Gilbert 
describes  her  proviso  as  "  ridiculous  " — he  is  enchanted  with  Jane  and  quite  ready 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  with  her.  They  go  out  together  to  stroll  in  the  garden. 

Discussing  the  situation,  William  and  Millie  Tower  agree  to  differ:  he  thinks  it  a 
joke;  she  decides  that  it  is  a  tragedy,  and  that  the  marriage  will  last  six  months  at 
most. 

ACT  II:  Six  months  later  William  Tower  has  just  returned  from  India.  He  finds  his 
ex-wife  in  "  a  state  " — partly  about  Ann,  who  still  remains  devoted  to  Peter  Shay; 
partly  about  Jane,  who  from  a  quaint  elderly  frump  has  developed  into  a  reigning 
social  success.  Furthermore,  Lord  Frobisher — whom  Millie  regards  as  her  own 
special  preserve — is  taking  an  interest  in  her.  Jane  has  gained  a  reputation  as  a  wit, 
but  her  candour  is  dangerous :  just  recently  she  has  mortally  offended  one  of  Millie's 
influential  friends,  Lady  St.  Earth.  This,  incidentally,  has  annoyed  Gilbert,  who  (as 
he  ruefully  remarks)  was  hoping  for  a  commission  to  decorate  the  St.  Earths'  town 
house. 

Gilbert  and  Tower  have  a  drink  and  a  chat  together.  The  young  man  says  that  he 
and  Jane  are  very  happy  together.  He  cannot  define  why  Jane  is  so  amusing,  but 
Tower  suggests  that  it  is  because  she  tells  the  truth:  "  And  in  our  world  this  is  so 
unusual  that  people  think  it  outrageously  funny." 

When  Jane  appears,  Tower  is  amazed  at  her  appearance — she  looks  years  younger, 
dressed  in  a  daring  and  dazzling  evening  gown  designed  by  her  husband.  Gilbert 
hands  her  a  telegram,  a  week-end  invitation  from  Lord  Shillinghurst,  which  he 
urges  her  to  accept.  This  is  their  fifth  invitation,  and  he  only  wishes  it  were  possible 
to  accept  them  all.  Later,  Jane  confides  to  Tower  that  she  is  worried  about  Gilbert : 
at  the  moment  he  is  thrilled  with  all  this  social  round,  but  soon  he  will  want 
something  more  satisfying,  and  she  must  be  ready  to  provide  it. 

She  then  talks  to  him  about  Ann  and  Peter,  who  have  confided  their  troubles  to 
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her.  Through  Lord  Frobisher  she  has  contrived  to  see  Peter's  wife  in  her  prison 
camp,  and  has  made  '   plans  "  (which  she  does  not  yet  tell  him)  for  her  future. 

Gilbert  shows  Jane  the  plans  for  their  new  house.  To  his  surprise,  she  is  not  very 
enthusiastic — the  sight  of  the  staircase,  built  for  great  receptions,  makes  her  feel 
not  so  young.  "  What  nonsense!  "  exclaims  Gilbert.  "  You're  the  rage  of  London." 
"  What  does  that  mean?  "  asks  Jane.  "  To  amuse  mildly  a  succession  of  people  one 
doesn't  know  very  well,  whom  one  doesn't  want  to  get  to  know  any  better,  whom  one 
doesn't,  in  fact,  care  very  much  about."  She  turns  down  the  plan.  "  That's  the 
second  commission  you  have  cost  me  to-day,"  complains  Gilbert.  They  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  quarrel  when  Lord  Frobisher  calls,  in  response  to  a  telephone  call  from 
Jane,  and  shortly  afterwards  Peter  Shay  arrives. 

Jane  is  trying  to  get  him  a  job,  but  Peter  aggressively  flaunts  his  Left  Wing 
tendencies,  declaring  that  the  last  thing  he  wants  is  to  work  for  Frobisher — which 
the  magnate  takes  for  subtle  strategy.  Peter  goes  to  find  Ann,  while  Jane  settles  down 
to  talk  seriously  to  Frobisher,  appealing  to  him  to  use  his  influence  to  have  Peter's 
wife  released  and  bring  her  to  England — this  done,  she  can  get  a  divorce,  leaving 
Peter  free. 

As  usual,  Jane  provokes  him  to  fury:  he  swears  she  will  not  get  what  she  wants, 
and  when  Millie  comes  in  he  tells  her  all  the  story,  which  has  been  carefully  concealed 
from  her.  She  is  very  angry  with  everyone,  particularly  with  Jane  for  having  been  in 
Ann's  confidence.  However,  Jane  smooths  her  down  by  the  offer  of  a  ticket  to  accom- 
pany Gilbert  to  an  opera  first  night,  while  she  herself  goes  out  to  dinner  with  Tower 
and  Frobisher,  remarking:  "  It  will  be  such  a  relief  for  once  to  spend  an  evening  with 
two  men  of  my  own  age." 

ACT  III :  Tower  finds  Jane  reading  Peter's  poems,  which  have  just  been  published. 
He  wants  her  to  persuade  his  daughter  to  give  up  the  idea  of  marrying  this  impecunious 
young  man,  but  Jane  has  her  plans  cut  and  dried :  when  Peter's  wife  has  been  released, 
she  intends  to  adopt  her.  This  may  lead  to  trouble  with  Gilbert,  suggests  Tower — 
she  may  even  lose  him.  He  is  taken  aback  when  Jane  calmly  replies  that  she  is  quite 
prepared  for  this — she  always  knew  their  marriage  could  not  last  for  ever. 

Millie  is  overjoyed  when  her  ex-husband  passes  on  the  news  that  Gilbert  is  leaving 
Jane.  When  the  young  man  appears,  Tower  maliciously  congratulates  him  on  the 
forthcoming  "  addition  to  his  family  ".  He  is  completely  bewildered,  while  Millie  is 
positively  horrified:  "At  her  age!  She'll  never  survive!  "  Gilbert  protests  that  he  is 
a  Malthusian — babies  are  wasted  on  him. 

Having  enjoyed  his  little  sensation,  Tower  explains  that  Jane  is  not  going  to  provide 
the  addition  personally,  but  to  adopt  it,  and  that  her  prospective  daughter  is  Peter's 
wife.  Gilbert  is  very  angry,  feeling  that  Jane  will  make  him  ridiculous;  but  he  purrs 
under  Millie's  flattering  sympathy  and  her  offer  to  help  him  get  all  the  commissions 
he  wants. 

When  Jane  comes  in,  there  is  a  quarrel.  She  accuses  Gilbert  of  being  selfish. 
His  cynical  reflection  that  everybody  is  selfish  and  anyone  who  denies  it  is  either  a 
liar  or  a  hypocrite  causes  her  to  reply,  surprisingly,  that  he  is  "  too  old  for  her  ". 
In  that  case,  says  Gilbert,  she  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  marry  someone  younger,  and 
he  goes  out,  slamming  the  door. 

Soon  afterwards  Frobisher  arrives  and  hears  that  Gilbert  has  deserted  Jane. 
"  Serves  her  right "  is  his  ungallant  comment.  "  You  know,  Jane,"  says  Tower, 
"  Allan  is  so  rude,  I  think  he  must  be  very  taken  with  you."  "  I  would  like  that  to 
be  true,"  says  Jane,  "  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  very  taken  with  Allan."  Tower 
spurs  on  the  reluctant  suitor  by  making  Jane  a  half-serious  proposal  himself;  then  he 
leaves  them  alone  together. 

Frobisher  tells  Jane  that  he  has  succeeded  in  releasing  Peter's  wife — she  is  due 
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at  Croydon  Airport  in  a  few  hours'  time.  He  says  firmly  that  he  did  not  do  it  for 
Jane,  but  this  does  not  damp  her  warm  and  genuine  gratitude.  She  adroitly  whips 
up  his  jealousy  by  implying  that,  now  Gilbert  has  left  her,  she  might  marry  Tower: 
"  Still,  he's  rather  complicated.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  marry  a  simple  man — 
like  you."  In  his  alarm,  Frobisher  suggests  accompanying  Tower  to  Tibet.  Then 
he  rushes  out,  saying  that  he  is  going  to  "  call  up  a  girl  ". 

Meanwhile,  Peter  and  Ann  come  in  and  are  told  the  good  news.  They  start  off 
together  to  the  airport  to  meet  the  refugee. 

Tower  suggests  "  shocking  Frobisher  out  of  his  panic  ".  Just  as  the  magnate 
comes  back  he  takes  Jane  in  his  arms,  and  she,  playing  up,  says  she  adores  him.  The 
two  men  propose  to  her  alternately;  and  when  Millie  comes  in  she  hears,  to  her 
astonishment,  that  Jane  and  Frobisher  are  going  to  marry — for  love. 


The  critic  in  The  Times,  January  30,  1947,  wrote: 

"  The  stage  has  an  inconvenient  way  of  exposing  the  strings  and  pulleys  of  prose 
narrative,  however  brilliantly  constructed;  but  there  are  occasions — and  this  is  one  of 
them — when  we  readily  turn  a  blind  eye  upon  these  disillusioning  objects.  What  is 
plainly  an  artistic  outrage  supplies  three  delightful  players  with  three  delightful  parts, 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  average  playgoer  is  concerned,  is  that. 

"  Each  of  them  is  involved  in  a  comedy  of  the  time  of  life  which  men  lightly  call 
middle  age,  and  women  flatly  deny.  Miss  Yvonne  Arnaud,  at  her  first  appearance,  is 
the  dowdy  Victorian  matron  from  Liverpool,  whose  amusing  mind  takes  pleasure  in  the 
desperate  plight  of  her  sophisticated  sister-in-law,  clinging  to  the  last  shreds  of  youth. 
She  herself  is  to  marry  again,  and  her  next  husband  is  a  personable  youth,  young  enough 
to  be  her  son.  Madness,  of  course.   She  will  pay  bitterly  for  her  folly. 

"  But  in  the  next  act  the  young  husband — a  dress- designer  of  genius — has  simply 
evanished  every  trace  of  his  wife's  dowdiness,  and  revealed  her  as  the  most  amusing 
woman  in  London.  The  stage  is  friendly  to  this  kind  of  transformation,  but  a  little 
intractable  to  the  next  move  in  the  game,  which  is  for  the  toast  of  the  town  to  pair  off 
her  somewhat  unwilling  husband  with  a  woman  of  his  own  age,  and  herself  make  choice 
between  the  former  husband  and  the  admirer  of  her  sister-in-law. 

"  The  comedy  takes  on  the  formality  of  a  quadrille,  but  Miss  Arnaud  contrives 
somehow  so  to  diversify  the  movements  of  the  old  dance  with  her  quick-glancing  mockery 
of  sentiment  that  all  goes  pleasantly.  Mr.  Ronald  Squire  and  Mr.  Charles  Victor  partner 
her  adroitly.  Mr.  Squire,  the  former  husband  of  a  wife  he  obviously  intends  to  re-marry, 
is  an  author  about  whom  everyone  says  the  sort  of  thing  that  everyone  says  of  Mr. 
Somerset  Maugham.  He  is  clearly  the  narrator  of  the  story.  When  the  characters  need 
time,  he  goes  off  to  Tibet  or  Malaya,  and  when  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  he  is  there  to 
comment  upon  motives  with  cynical  acuity  and — now  and  then — to  thrust  out  an  epigram 
which  has  the  effect  of  an  iron  girder  thrust  through  a  house  of  cards. 

"  Mr.  Victor  hits  off  to  perfection  the  elderly  adolescent  who  toils  after  a  reputation 
for  philandering  as  some  men  toil  after  a  reputation  for  respectability.  The  accomplished 
comedy  of  these  three  actors  is  the  evening's  entertainment,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
evening." 

NOTES 

An  illustrated  edition  of  the  play  was  first  published  in  America  in  1952  (New  York, 
Random  House).  The  acting  edition  was  published,  also  in  America,  in  1953  (Samuel 
French).   It  has  not  yet  been  published  in  this  country. 

For  the  Theatre  Guild  production  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  New  York,  February  1, 
1952,  the  names  of  some  characters  were  changed:  Peter  Shay  became  Peter  Crewe  and 
Gilbert  Frobisher  became  Gilbert  Dabney. 
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A  PLAY  BY  RODNEY  ACKLAND,  BASED  ON 
A  SHORT  STORY  OF  THE  SAME  TITLE  IN 
THE  CASUARINA    TREE   (1926) 

First  Presented  by  Peter  Dealing  at  the  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  London,  October  26, 
1949  (99  performances). 


CHARACTERS 

St.  Martin's,  1949 

Laura  Whittingham 

Constance  Cummings 

David  Marshall 

Roderick  Lovell 

Kathleen  Skinner 

Judith  Furse 

Susan  Skinner 

Margaret  Barton 

Mrs.  Skinner.  . 

Mary  Merrall 

Mr.  Skinner 

D.  A.  Clarke- Smith 

Nanny 

Winifred  Oughton 

Producer 

Benn  W.  Levy 

Designer 

. .          . .         Set :  Gay  Dangerfield 

Dresses:  Motley 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  Laura' 

s  room  in  the  Skinners'  house  in  Surrey. 

ACT     I:     Afternoon. 

ACT  II:     Three  Hours  Later. 

TIME    :     The  Present. 

SYNOPSIS 

ACT  I:  Laura  Whittingham — a  young  widow  who  has  recently  returned  from  West 
Africa,  where  her  husband  died — is  in  her  bedroom,  preparing  to  go  with  her  family 
to  a  garden-party,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  is  to  be  the  guest  of  honour. 
She  is  in  her  dressing-gown,  but  admits  her  suitor,  David  Marshall,  who  wants  to 
know  why,  after  promising  to  marry  him,  she  suddenly  changed  her  mind  and  ran 
off  home. 

Kathleen  Skinner,  Laura's  unmarried  sister,  is  shocked  to  find  David  in  her 
bedroom.  She  goes  out  with  the  parting  shot:  "  I  don't  think  it's  very  nice — going 
on  like  this  when  you're  in  mourning."  This  gives  David  the  idea  that  her  hesitation 
is  on  account  of  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  her  husband's  death.  He  kisses 
her  fervently,  with  no  resistance  on  her  part,  and  they  are  making  plans  for  the  future 
.  when  her  twelve-year-old  sister  Susan  interrupts  them  Laura  tells  her  to  come  back 
later.   She  slips  on  a  pretty  pink  frock,  knowing  that  this  will  scandalise  her  family. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Skinner,  in  fact,  assumes  that  Laura  is  only  trying  on  the 
frock.  She  herself  is  very  proud  of  her  garden-party  hat  with  its  osprey  feathers  (a 
present  from  her  late  son-in-law).  It  is  Kathleen  who  takes  matters  in  hand — sends 
Susan  to  change,  and  then  tells  her  mother  that  Laura  intends  to  wear  pink  at  the 
party.  She  has  heard  from  a  friend  that  the  Bishop  says  Laura's  husband,  Harold, 
did  not  die  of  malaria  (as  Laura  had  asserted),  but  committed  suicide.  Laura  explains 
that  she  told  this  story  for  the  sake  of  her  child,  Jeremy.  Now  the  truth  is  out,  opines 
Mrs.  Skinner,  Laura  must  wear  mourning,  or  people  will  think  it  "  funny  ".  "  They'll 
probably  think  it  even  funnier  when  they  hear  that  David  and  I  are  to  be  married," 
retorts  Laura,  to  the  horror  of  her  mother  and  sister.  They  beseech  her  not  to  tell 
her  father  yet,  as  he  is  preparing  a  political  speech  and  must  not  be  worried. 
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David  comes  up  and,  primed  by  Laura,  proceeds  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
family.  Then  Mr.  Skinner,  in  a  peevish  mood,  appears  in  his  dressing-gown  and  sends 
his  wife  down  to  the  kitchen  to  settle  a  dispute  which  has  roused  him  from  his  after- 
noon nap.  There  is  no  petrol  in  his  car,  he  complains,  and  he  does  not  want  to  walk 
three  miles  to  the  garden-party  on  this  blazing  hot  day.  David  offers  to  "fix  it " 
for  him  with  some  black-market  petrol  (the  period  is  just  after  the  Second  World  War, 
and  much  of  the  humour  of  the  play  consists  in  attempts  to  evade  restrictions  and 
overcome  shortages),  but  Mr.  Skinner  stiffly  refuses.  His  exasperation  is  heightened 
when  the  door-handle  comes  off. 

Kathleen  tries  to  tell  him  about  Harold's  death,  but  he  is  more  interested  in 
struggling  with  the  handle,  and  her  tale  is  further  postponed  when  Mrs.  Skinner 
comes  up  with  the  news  that  the  cook  has  shut  Muriel,  the  parlourmaid,  into  the 
kitchen  cupboard,  where  she  has  been  having  hysterics,  and  she  is  now  threatening 
to  leave.  It  will  be  a  good  riddance,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  but  his  wife  points  out  that 
Muriel's  uncle  is  a  farmer,  through  whom  they  get  extra  meat  and  butter.  A  fresh 
diversion  is  caused  by  the  discovery  that  Susan  has  been  to  an  "  A  "  film  with  some 
acquaintances  whom  her  father  thinks  most  unsuitable.  She  is  sent  to  her  room  in 
disgrace.   Mr.  Skinner  then  goes  to  give  the  cook  notice. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Skinner  discovers  a  torn-up  photograph  of  Harold  in  Laura's 
waste-paper  basket.  This  reopens  the  question  of  his  suicide  and  her  proposed 
marriage  to  David.  She  advises  her  parents  not  to  discuss  the  matter  before  the 
party,  but  they  insist.  Kathleen  repeats  a  rumour  that  Harold  drank,  and  that  he 
killed  himself  in  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  "  Did  he  drink?  "  asks  Mr.  Skinner. 
"  Like  a  fish!  "  is  Laura's  startling  answer.  She  is  now  goaded  into  telling  them  the 
truth:  she  had  never  loved  Harold,  but  had  let  her  parents  "  catch  him  "  for  her, 
because  she  was  miserable  at  their  having  prevented  her  from  marrying  the  man  she 
really  loved.  Harold,  for  his  part,  had  come  to  England  to  find  a  wife,  who  might 
keep  him  off  the  drink  when  he  returned  to  Africa.  Things  went  fairly  well  as  first, 
until  she  had  to  leave  him  for  a  few  weeks  when  her  child  was  born.  She  came  back 
to  find  him  dead  drunk,  and  from  then  onwards  he  had  periodic  bouts.  The  climax 
came  when,  after  a  week's  holiday,  she  found  him  lying  comatose,  with  empty  bottles 
everywhere:  "  I  can't  say  exactly  what  happened,  even  to  this  day.  There  was  a 
knife  on  the  wall  beside  the  bed  where  he  was  lying  .  .  .  and  suddenly  the  blood 

spurted  out  from  his  throat — there  was  a  great  red  gash  across  it "    "  But,  you 

wicked  woman,  it  was  murder!  "  exclaims  her  father. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  horrified  group  bursts  Nanny,  dragging  Susan,  who  has 
been  listening  at  the  door.  The  child  flings  herself  at  Laura's  feet,  sobbing  hysterically, 
and  is  not  deceived  by  her  mother's  explanation  that  Laura  was  only  describing  a 
scene  in  a  film.   She  refuses  to  be  consoled  with  chocolates,  and  goes  upstairs. 

The  family  wonder  whether  Nanny  (who  is  slightly  deaf)  has  also  heard  through 
the  door,  and  if  she  will  gossip  to  the  servants.  Laura  says  calmly  that  there  is  no 
question  of  her  being  found  out.  Her  father,  as  a  lawyer,  finds  himself  in  the  distressing 
position  of  having  to  condone  a  murder. 

David's  voice,  calling  that  he  has  got  the  petrol,  brings  them  back  to  normality. 
Upset  as  they  are,  they  feel  obliged  to  go  to  the  party,  for  fear  of  what  people  will 
say  if  they  do  not.  Susan  asks  to  stay  behind,  but  is  firmly  tidied  and  taken  along  by 
her  elders.  Nanny  tells  them  that  Cook  is  leaving  before  dinner,  so  they  will  have  a 
cold  supper.   She  sees  them  off,  hoping  that  they  will  enjoy  themselves. 

ACT  II :  The  family  arrives  back  in  a  downpour  of  rain.  Mrs.  Skinner's  osprey-feather 
hat  is  ruined  and  everyone's  nerves  are  on  edge.  Laura  is  not  with  them — she  has 
left  the  party  early,  after  (Kathleen  surmises)  quarrelling  with  David.  Worst  of  all, 
they  have  invited  the  Bishop  and  two  other  guests  to  dinner,  and  Cook's  defection 
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is  a  disaster.  She  is  already  on  her  way  down  the  drive  when  Mr.  Skinner  calls  her 
back,  saying  it  has  all  been  a  misunderstanding. 

Susan  asks  to  speak  to  her  father  alone.  She  wants  to  be  clear  in  her  mind  about 
Laura;  but  Mr.  Skinner,  anxious  to  go  and  talk  to  the  cook,  merely  tells  her  not  to 
mention  the  matter  or  think  of  it  again.  Nor  is  he  more  helpful  when  Susan,  worrying 
about  Hell-fire  for  evildoers,  asks  him  if  the  Bible  is  true.  He  evades  the  issue  and 
suggests  that  she  had  better  occupy  her  mind  healthily  by  joining  the  Girl  Guides. 
Then  he  goes  down  to  the  kitchen. 

Laura  enters  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  asks  for  aspirins,  and  lies  on  her  bed.   Her 

mother  is  crying,  but  has  made  up  a  comforting  version  of  the  story  for  herself 

Suppose,  during  Laura's  "  mental  black-out  ",  a  native  servant  with  a  grudge  against 
Harold  had  entered  and  killed  him?  For  her  mother's  sake,  Laura  assents  to  this 
fiction,  and,  after  discussing  food  with  Kathleen,  Mrs.  Skinner  goes  down  to  see  the 
cook,  leaving  the  two  sisters  together. 

They  have  a  straight  talk,  during  which  Laura  accuses  Kathleen  of  having  consis- 
tently thwarted  her  love-affairs  out  of  jealousy;  while  Kathleen  affirms  that  Laura 
ought  to  break  with  David— after  what  she  has  done,  she  has  no  right  to  happiness. 
After  more  recriminations,  Kathleen  retires  to  her  room  in  tears,  just  as  David  comes 
in.  He  has  left  the  party  early,  being  hurt  that  Laura  had  not  trusted  him  with  the 
story  of  Harold's  suicide.  They  kiss  and  make  it  up,  but  she  dares  not  tell  him  the 
rest.  He  has  brought  a  bottle  of  whisky  to  give  Mr.  Skinner,  and  they  both  have  a 
drink  out  of  it.  As  he  is  leaving,  Kathleen  comes  out  and  tries  to  accuse  her  sister, 
but  he  will  not  listen  to  her. 

The  dispute  is  continued  between  the  sisters  and  their  parents.  Mr.  Skinner 
threatens  that  if  Laura  insists  on  marrying  David,  he  himself  will  withdraw  the  money 
he  is  advancing  for  her  son's  education  and  will  turn  her  out  of  the  house. 

Laura  replies  that  "she  will  tell  David  everything;  whether  he  still  wants  her  or 
not,  she  will  leave  at  once,  and  gladly.  When  the  others  have  gone  Susan  brings  her 
theological  worries  to  her  sister.  Laura  assures  her  that  a  God  of  love  will  not  want 
to  punish  anyone  eternally,  however  wicked  they  have  been.  Then  she  quotes  her 
mother's  fiction  about  the  black  servant  with  a  grudge  against  Harold,  but  Susan 
disbelieves  it  and  goes,  still  unconsoled.  Laura  then  has  a  chat  with  Nanny— who 
has  heard  everything,  but  is  keeping  her  mouth  shut— giving  her  a  note  for  David 
which  tells  him  the  whole  truth. 

Having  heard  at  the  party  that  the  young  man  is  well  connected,  the  Skinners 
look  him  up  in  Who's  Who,  and  discover,  to  their  surprise,  that  he  is  heir  to  a  title. 
The  present  holder,  an  elderly  dipsomaniac,  is  unlikely  to  live  long.  This  changes 
their  whole  attitude:  now  they  are  as  eager  to  promote  the  marriage  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  to  stop  it. 

Nanny  hands  the  confession  to  David.  The  family  try  to  prevent  him  from  reading 
it,  but  he  pays  no  attention,  and  they  leave  him  alone  to  think  it  over.  Laura  comes  to 
say  goodbye  to  him.  "  Why  did  you  do  it?  "  he  asks.  "  Because  I  loved  Harold  and 
he  let  me  down."  She  tells  him  how  her  husband  had  become  dependent  upon  her, 
and  how,  though  she  had  hated  him  at  first,  she  gradually  came  to  love  him;  then 
her  revulsion  when,  after  only  a  few  weeks'  absence,  she  came  back  to  find  him  sleeping 
off  a  debauch. 

She  breaks  down  and  cries.  David  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  says  he  still  loves  her, 
and  they  decide  to  leave  together  by  the  next  train.  Kathleen  finds  them  kissing,  and, 
to  their  surprise,  cordially  congratulates  them.  David  also  has  noticed  the  new 
affability  of  the  family;  but  it  is  Laura  who,  seeing  the  open  Who's  Who,  realises  the 
reason  and  is  thoroughly  disgusted  at  their  snobbery.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skinner  join 
in  the  congratulations  and  drink  a  toast  to  the  happiness  of  the  engaged  couple. 
A  car  is  heard  below— the  visitors  are  arriving.    When  the  others  hurry  out  to 
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receive  them  Laura  notices  Susan  sitting  quietly  by  the  fireplace.  She  tries  to  kiss 
her  goodbye,  but  the  child  refuses  her  embrace.  Laura  and  David  steal  quietly  away, 
leaving  Susan  with  Nanny;  but  David  slips  back  to  pocket  the  bottle  of  whisky. 
(Throughout  the  play  it  has  been  constantly  hinted  that  he  drinks  more  than  is  good 
for  him,  and  that  Laura's  tragedy  is  liable  to  repeat. itself.)  The  child  sums  up  the 
evening's  proceedings  with  the  remark  that  she  hates  grown-up  people  and  sees  no 
excuse  for  their  behaviour:  "  They  make  me  sick!  " 


Anthony  Cookman,  in  the  Tatler,  November  16,  1949,  wrote: 

"  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Rodney  Ackland  may  achieve  the  oddest  kind  of  success  with  this 
play. 

"  He  intended,  it  seems,  to  write  a  sad  little  Nietzschean  comedy  about  a  woman  who 
is  doomed,  maybe  through  eternity,  to  marry  a  succession  of  dipsomaniacs  and  to  cut 
their  throats,  one  by  one,  out  of  pure  disgust.  This  was  assuredly  not  the  comedy  which 
kept  the  first-night  audience  rippling  with  laughter.  What  they  enjoyed  so  much  was  a 
rather  old-fashioned  but  nevertheless  sprightly  piece  of  social  satire. 

"  They  were  laughing,  I  think,  at  the  spectacle  of  a  ridiculously  snobbish  family — 
heavy  father,  foolish  mother,  jealous  sister,  and  the  rest — left  deservedly  high  and  dry 
by  a  daughter  whose  choice  of  a  second  husband  they  could  not,  for  the  meanest  of 
reasons,  approve.  He  turned  out  to  be  the  heir  to  a  title!  Of  course,  they  killed  the 
fatted  calf  in  his  honour,  but  in  vain ;  away  the  lovers  skipped  and  down  came  the  curtain 
on  an  ending  as  '  happy  '  as  it  was  amusing. 

"  But  this,  as  Mr.  Ackland  has  since  explained,  is  completely  to  misunderstand  his 
intentions. 

"  Heir  to  a  title  David  may  be,  but  have  we  not  seen  him  drink  at  least  three  large 
whiskies  in  a  little  more  than  three  hours?  Do  we  forget  that  while  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  be  absent  from  the  stage  in  order  that  the  heroine  may  write  him  an  important 
letter,  he  is  having  a  few  with  a  Commando  friend  at '  The  Feathers  '?  And  after  he  has 
skipped  away  on  his  elopement  does  he  not  skip  gaily  back  to  carry  off  the  bottle  of 
whisky  with  which  he  has  earlier  hoped  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  the  heavy  father? 

"  Are  not  these,  in  the  language  of  the  stage,  plain  indications  that  a  clean,  upstanding 
ex-Commando  is  doomed  to  become  a  dipsomaniac? 

"  For  me,  I  confess,  they  were  not  plain  enough.  Perhaps  there  is  something  to  be 
said,  after  all,  for  the  kind  of  drama  which  '  Max  '  parodied  in  Savonarola  Brown : 

"Savonarola:  Drink,  bonniman! 

"  Gaoler  drains  a  glass  and  shows  signs  of  instant  intoxication. 

"  At  least  we  know  where  we  are  with  this  kind  of  stagecraft  and  need  not,  embarrass- 
ingly, depend  on  nice  calculations  based  on  our  own  capacity,  such  as  it  may  be.  If 
David  had  shown  any  signs  at  all  of  intoxication  after  his  several  whiskies,  my  eyes 
might  have  been  opened,  and  I  should  have  realised  that  poor  Laura,  having  cut  the 
throat  of  one  drunk,  was  marrying  another.  Mr.  Ackland  expected  me  to  realise  that  it 
was  precisely  because  he  showed  no  signs  of  intoxication  after  a  few  scattered  whiskies 
that  he  was  doomed  to  delirium  tremens.   That  was  expecting  too  much  of  me. 

"  In  spite  of  this  flaw — if  it  is  a  flaw — Mr.  Ackland  has  done  a  most  ingenious  job 
of  adaptation  with  the  Somerset  Maugham  story  on  which  the  play  is  based.  Mr. 
Maugham,  you  remember,  describes  how  a  widowed  daughter  discomfits  the  fussy 
inquisitiveness  of  her  family  by  telling  them  as  they  are  about  to  set  off  for  the  Canon's 
garden-party  that  the  man  to  whom  they  so  eagerly  married  her  off  was  not,  as  they 
supposed, '  a  good  catch  ',  that  he  drank  like  a  fish  and  that  she,  in  an  excess  of  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust,  had  cut  his  throat.  The  effect  of  the  story  is  all  in  the  impact  of  the 
confession  on  the  prim,  petulant,  self-satisfied  family.    Mr.  Ackland  in  his  first  act 
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succeeds  in  re-telling  this  story  in  such  a  way  that  it  loses  little  of  its  original  effect  and 
becomes  theatrically  effective. 

"  For  the  rest  of  the  evening  we  are  given  what  happens  after  the  Canon's  garden- 
party.  Since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  add  anything  of  moment  to  Mr.  Maugham's 
tale,  Mr.  Ackland  is  forced  to  begin  another  tale  altogether.  He  has  prepared  the  ground 
well  in  the  first  act  and  a  highly  diverting  comedy  springs  up  over  the  question  of  whether 
the  widow  should  marry  again  so  soon,  whether  she  should  marry  the  man  of  her  choice 
and  whether,  indeed,  in  the  light  of  her  confession,  she  should  ever  marry  again.  And 
if  she  does  marry  him  should  she  make  a  clean  breast  of  her  murder? 

"  Mr.  D.  A.  Clarke-Smith  and  Miss  Mary  Merrall  play  the  evasive  solicitor  and  his 
foolish  wife  with  such  a  solemn  sense  of  the  ludicrous  that  the  thing  becomes  a  comic 
social  satire.  It  is  their  absurdity  which  holds  the  satire  together,  and  everything  else 
tends  to  fall  into  the  category  of  *  romantic  interest '.  This  is  due  to  Mr.  Ackland's 
imperfect  control  of  his  theme.  If  he  were  fully  in  control,  Miss  Constance  Cummings 
and  Mr.  Roderick  Lovell  would  have  better  parts  and  they  would  be  played  differently." 

NOTES 

The  play  was  published  in  1950  (Samuel  French). 
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A  PLAY  BY  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  DIXON, 
FOUNDED  ON  THE  NOVEL  (1928),  WRITTEN 
IN    1933,   BUT   NOT  YET   PRODUCED 

The  film  Secret  Agent,  made  by  Gaumont  British  in  1936  and  directed  by  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  was  partly  founded  on  this  play. 

CAST 


Elsa 

.         . . 

Madeleine  Carroll 

The  General 
Ashenden 

. 

.     Peter  Lorre 
.     John  Gielgud 

Marvin 

. 

Robert  Young 

Caypor  . . 

. .         . 

.     Percy  Marmont 

Mrs.  Caypor 

. .         . 

Florence  Kahn 

R. 

.         . .         , 

Charles  Carson 

LlLLI 

•         •  •         • 

.     Lilli  Palmer 

Coachman 

>  •         . .         • 

.     Michel  Saint-Denis 

Alfred  Hitchcock,  writing  of  the  film  in  Film  Weekly,  May  30,  1936,  said:  "  Secret 
Agent  consisted  of  two  of  the  Ashenden  stories,  The  Traitor  and  The  Hairless  Mexican, 
and  also  a  play  written  by  Campbell  Dixon.  We  switched  the  two  stories  round,  made 
Caypor  the  innocent  victim,  turned  the  Greek  into  an  American,  introduced  a  train  smash 
for  dramatic  purposes,  and  obtained  the  love  interest  from  the  play." 
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St.  Martin's,  1949.  Act  I.  Laura 
Whittingham  (Constance  Cummings) 
and  David  Marshall  (Roderick  Lovell) 


St.  Martin's,  1949.  Act  I.  Mr.  Skinner  (D.  A.  Clark- 
Smith),  Kathleen  Skinner  (Judith  Furse),  Susan 
Skinner  (Margaret  Baiton)  and  Mrs.  Skinner  (Mary 
Merrall) 


St.  Martin's,  1949.  Act  II.  Susan  Skinner  (Margaret 
Barton),  Nanny  (Winifred  Oughton),  and  Laura 
Whittingham  (Constance  Cummings) 
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Film,    1936.      Secret  Agent.      Madeleine   Carroll,   John    Gielgud,    Peter  Lorre,  Florence 
Kahn,  Percy  Marmont  and  Robert  Young 
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Film,  1936.    Secret  Agent.     John  Gielgud,  Madeleine  Carroll  and 
Peter  Lorre 
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"  Up  at  the  Villa."    A  Portrait  of  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  1935,  by  Sir  Gerald  Kelly,  P.R.A. 


THE  PLAYS  IN  ORDER  OF 
WRITING 


c.  1897-8 

Schiffbruchig     (Marriages     are     Made 

Heaven) 

1897-8 

Mademoiselle  Zampa 

1898-9 

A  Man  of  Honour 

(revised,  i 

902) 

1899 

The  Explorer 

1903 

Loaves  and  Fishes 

1903 

Lady  Frederick 

1904 

Mrs.  Dot 

i9°5 

Jack  Straw 

1908 

Penelope 

1908 

The  Noble  Spaniard  (translation) 

1909 

Smith 

1909 

The  Tenth  Man         

1910 

Grace  {Landed  Gentry) 

1912 

The  Perfect  Gentleman  (translation) 

i9!3 

The  Land  of  Promise 

I9I5 

Our  Betters 

1915 

Caroline  (The  Unattainable) 

1917 

Love  in  a  Cottage 

1918 

Caesar's  Wife 

1919 

Too  Many  Husbands  (Home  and  Beauty) 

1919 

The  Circle 

1920 

The  Unknown 

1922 

East  of  Suez 

1923 

The  Camel's  Back 

1924 

The  Road  Uphill 

1926 

The  Constant  Wife 

1926 

The  Letter 

1928 

The  Sacred  Flame 

1930 

The  Breadwinner 

1932 

For  Services  Rendered 

1933 

The  Mask  and  the  Face  (translation) 

1933 

Sheppey 

in 


Produced 

1902  (Germany) 

1904 

1903 

1908 
1911 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 

1913 

1913  (U.S.A.),  19 14  (England) 

1917  (U.S.A.),  1923  (England) 

1916 

1918 

1919 

1919  (U.S.A.  and  England) 

1921 

1920 

1922 

1923  (U.S.A.),  1924  (England) 

Unproduced 

1926  (U.S.A.),  1927  (England) 

1927 

1928  (U.S.A.),  1929  (England) 

1930 

1932 

1933  (U.S.A.) 

1933 
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THE  PLAYS  IN  ORDER  OF 
PRODUCTION 


1902  (Germany) 

1903 

1904 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1909 

1909 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1913  (U.S.A.),  1914  (England) 

1916 

1917  (U.S.A.),  1923  (England) 

1918  ..    . .    .. 

1919 

1919  (U.S.A.  and  England) 
1920 
1921 
1922 

1923  (U.S.A.),  1924  (England) 
1926  (U.S.A.),  1927  (England) 

J927   

1928  (U.S.A.),  1929  (England) 
1930 

1932  . . 

1933  (U.S.A.) 

1933 
Unproduced 


Schiffbriichig 

A  Man  of  Honour 

Mademoiselle  Zampa 

Lady  Frederick 

Jack  Straw 

Mrs.  Dot 

The  Explorer 

Penelope 

The  Noble  Spaniard  (translation) 

Smith 

The  Tenth  Man 

Grace 

Loaves  and  Fishes 

The  Perfect  Gentleman  (translation) 

The  Land  of  Promise 

Caroline 

Our  Betters 

Love  in  a  Cottage 

Caesar's  Wife 

Too  Many  Husbands  (Home  and  Beauty) 

The  Unknown 

The  Circle 

East  of  Suez 

The  Camel's  Back 

The  Constant  Wife 

The  Letter 

The  Sacred  Flame 

The  Breadwinner 

For  Services  Rendered 

The  Mask  and  the  -F«^|(translation) 

Sheppey 

The  Road  Uphill 
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PLAYS  ADAPTED  BY 
OTHER  WRITERS 
FROM 
NOVELS  AND  STORIES 


Rain  (short  story  in  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf) 
The  Moon  and  Sixpence  (novel) 
The  Painted  Veil  (novel) 
Theatre  (novel)  (English  title,  Larger  than  Life) 
Jane  (short  story  in  First  Person  Singular) 
Before  the  Party  (short  story  in  The  Casuarina 
Tree) 
Unproduced  (written  1933)    . .         . .     Ashenden  (novel) 


1922  (U.S.A.),  1925  (England) 

1925         

I93i         

1941  (U.S.A.),  1950  (England) 

1947        

1949        


FILM  VERSIONS  OF  THE 
PLAYS 

The  following  plays  have  been  filmed  (for  casts  and  particulars  see  under  the  play; 
the  title  in  brackets  is  that  of  the  film  version) : 

Ashenden  {Secret  Agent) 

Caesar's  Wife  {Infatuation) 

The  Circle  {Strictly  Unconventional) 

East  of  Suez 

The  Explorer 

Too  Many  Husbands  {My  Two  Husbands;  Three  for  the  Show) 

Jack  Straw 

Lady  Frederick  {The  Divorcee) 

The  Land  of  Promise  {The  Canadian) 

The  Letter 

The  Moon  and  Sixpence 

Our  Betters 

The  Painted  Veil 

Rain  {Sadie  Thompson;  Miss  Sadie  Thompson) 

The  Sacred  Flame  {The  Right  to  Live) 

Smith 

The  Tenth  Man 

The  Constant  Wife  {Charming  Sinners) 
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FILMS  FROM  STORIES 
AND  NOVELS  BY  W. 
SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 


The  following  novels  and  stories  have  been  filmed : 

(N.  =  novel.   C.S.S.  =  collection  of  short  stories) 


Title 

Filmed  by 

Date 

Directed  by 

Source 

I. 

The  Magician 

Metro-Goldwyn 

1926 

Rex  Ingram 

(N.) 

2. 

The  Narrow  Corner    .  . 

Remade  as  Isle  of  Fury 

(first   title,    Three  in 

Warner  Brothers 

1933 

Alfred  E.  Green 

(N.) 

Eden) 

Warner  Brothers 

1936 

Frank  McDonald 

3- 

Of  Human  Bondage     .  . 

R.K.O.  Pictures 
(remade  by  Warner 

1934 

John  Cromwell 

(N.) 

Brothers) 

1946 

Edmund  Goulding 

4- 

Vessels  of  Wrath  (titled 
in   America,    The 

Beachcomber) 

Mayflower 

1938 

Erich  Pommer 

Ah  King  (C.S.S.), 

Remade  as  The  Beach- 

story     "  The 

comber 

Sydney  Box  (London 
Independent   Pro- 

Vessel of  Wrath" 

ducers) 

1954 

Muriel  Box 

5- 

Christmas  Holiday 

Universal  Pictures 

1944 

Robert  Siodmak 

(N.) 

6. 

The  Hour  Before  Dawn 

Paramount 

1944 

Frank  Tuttle 

(N.) 

7. 

The  Razor's  Edge 

20th  Century- Fox 

1946 

Edmund  Goulding  (N.) 

8. 

Quartet   (four   short 
stories) 

Gainsborough 

(Sydney  Box) 

1948 

— 

(a)  The  Facts  of  Life  .  . 

— 

Ralph  Smart 

The     Mixture     as 
Before  (C.S.S.) 

(b)  The  Alien  Corn      . . 

— 

Harold  French 

First  Person  Singu- 
lar (C.S.S.) 

(c)  The  Kite    .  . 

Arthur  Crabtree 

Creatures    of   Cir- 
cumstance 
(C.S.S.) 

(d)  The  Colonel's  Lady 

Ken  Annakin 

Creatures    of   Cir- 
cumstance 
(C.S.S.) 

The  script  of  the  film,  by  R.  C.  Sherriff,  was  published, 

with  the  four  stories 

(1948,  Heinemann), 

under  the  title  Quartet. 

9- 

Trio  (three  short  stories)  Gainsborough 

1950 

— 

(a)  The  Verger 

— 

Ken  Annakin 

Cosmopolitans 
(C.S.S.) 

(b)  Mr.  Knowall 

— 

Ken  Annakin 

Cosmopolitans 
(C.S.S.) 

(c)  Sanatorium 

— 

Harold  French 

Creatures    of   Cir- 

cumstance 
(C.S.S.) 
The  script  of  the  film,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  R.  C.  Sherriff  and  Noel  Langley,  was 
published,  with  the  three  stories  (1950,  Heinemann),  under  the  title  Trio. 
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Title  Filmed  by 

10.  Encore   (three   short 

stories)         . .  . .  Two  Cities 

(a)  The    Ant    and    the 

Grasshopper  .  .  — 


Date  Directed  by 


Source 


i95i 


(b)  Winter  Cruise 


(c)  Gigolo  and  Gigolette 


Pat  Jackson 
Anthony  Pelissier 

Harold  French 


Cosmopolitans 

(C.S.S.) 
Creatures    of   Cir- 
cumstance 
(C.S.S.) 
The     Mixture     as 
Before  (C.S.S.) 

The  script  of  the  film  by  (a)  T.  E.  B.  Clarke,  (b)  Arthur  Macrae,  (c)  Eric  Ambler  was  published 
with  the  three  stories  (1952,  Heinemann),  under  the  title  Encore. 

NOTE. — In  these  last  three  films  W.  Somerset  Maugham  himself  made  a  personal  appearance 

and  introduced  each  story. 

1 1 .   Three  Cases  of  Murder. 

Three   short   stories, 

the    third    of   which 

was  Lord  Mountdrago 

by  Maugham  . .  Wessex  1955     George  More  The     Mixture     as 

O'Ferrall  Before  (C.S.S.) 


See  under  Plays  for: 

Rain  {Sadie  Thompson)  Short  story  in  The  Trembling 

of  a  Leaf 
The  Moon  and  Sixpence        . .         . .         . .         . .     (N.) 

The  Painted  Veil        (N.) 

Ashenden  (Secret  Agent)        . .         . .         . .         . .     (N.) 


FIRST  AMERICAN  AND  NEW 
YORK  PRODUCTIONS  OF 
THE  PLAYS  OF  W. 
SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 

AND     PLAYS     BY     OTHER     PLAYWRIGHTS 
FROM    NOVELS    AND    SHORT    STORIES 


Those  marked  *  are  World  Premieres.     Arranged  in  order  of  first  world  production 


Plays 
(in  order  of  production) 

1.  Schiffbriichig    (Ship- 

wrecked), 1902  (1  Act) 

2.  A  Man  of  Honour,  1903 

3.  Mademoiselle   Zampa, 
1904  (1  Act) 

4.  Lady  Frederick,  1 907    . . 


5.  Jack  Straw,  1908 

6.  Mrs.  Dot,  1908 

7.  The  Explorer,  1908 

8.  Penelope,  1909 

9.  The  Noble  Spaniard,  1909 


Date  Theatre  and  town 

Not  produced  — 

Not  produced  — 

Not  produced  — 

September  15,  1908    Collingwood  Opera 
House,       Pough- 


New  York 
date 


New  York 
theatre 


January  21,  1910 


September  1,  1909 


keepsie,  N.Y. 

Apollo,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 


Lyceum,  Red  Bank, 
N.J. 


November  9,  1908     Hudson 


September  14,  1908  Empire 

January  24,  19 10  Lyceum 

May  7,  1912  Daly's 

December  13,  1909  Lyceum 

September  20,  1909  Criterion 


No.  of  per- 
formances 

in 
New  York 


96 


112 
72 

23 

48 
40 
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Plays 
(in  order  of  production) 

10.  Smith,  1909 

11.  The  Tenth  Man,  1910   .. 

12.  Grace,  1910 

13.  Loaves  and  Fishes,   19 10 

14.  The    Perfect    Gentleman, 

1913  (Prelude  to 
Strauss's  Opera, 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos) 

15.  The  Land  of  Promise 

16.  Caroline,  19 16    . . 
*i7.  Our  Betters,  1917 

18.  Love  in  a  Cottage,  1918 
iq.  Caesar's  Wife,  19 19 

*20.  Too  Many  Husbands 
(Home  and  Beauty), 
1919 

21.  The  Unknown,  1920      . . 

22.  The  Circle,  1921 

23.  East  of  Suez 

•24.  The  Camel's  Back,  1923 

*25.  The  Constant  Wife,  1926 

26.  The  Letter,  1927 

•27.  The  Sacred  Flame,  1928 

28.  The  Breadwinner,  1930  . . 

29.  For    Services    Rendered, 

1932 
•30.  The  Mask  and  the  Face, 
1933  (translation) 
31.  Sheppey,  1933    .. 


Date 


April,  1 92 1 

Not  produced 
Not  produced 
Not  produced 


November  26, 19 13 


March  8,  1917 

Not  produced 
November  17,  1919 

August  4,  1919 


Not  produced 
August  28,  1922 
October  29,  1923 
November  1,  1926 
September  19,  1927 
November  12,  1928 

May  1,  1933 
April  3,  1944 


Theatre  and  town 


Wood's,  Atlantic 
City,  NJ. 


Hyperion,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Nixon,  Atlantic 
City,  NJ. 

National,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Globe,  Atlantic 
City,  NJ. 


Wood's,  Atlantic 
City,  N  J. 

Worcester,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Ohio,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Majestic,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Belasco,     Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Colonial,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Colonial,  Boston, 

Mass. 


New  York 
date 
September  5,  19 10     Empire 
March  20,  1929  Davenport 


No.  of  per- 
formances 
New  York  in 

theatre       New  York 
112 
29? 


December  25,  1913    Lyceum 

September  20, 19 16   Empire 
March  12,  19 17  Hudson 


November  24,  1 919    Liberty 
October  8,  1919         Booth 


September  12,  1921 
September  21,  1922 

November  13,  1923 

November  29, 1926 

September  26,  1927 

November  19,  1928 

September  22, 193 1 
April  12,  1933 

May  8,  1933 

April  18,  1944 


76 

45 
112 


72 
102 


175 
100 


Selwyn 
Eltinge 


Vanderbilt  15 
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Morosco  104 

Henry  Miller  24 


Booth 
Booth 


52nd  Street  40 

(Guild  Theatre) 
Playhouse  23 


PLAYS  BY  OTHER  PLAYWRIGHTS  FROM 
NOVELS  AND  SHORT  STORIES 


Play 


Date 


Theatre  and  town 


New   York 
date 


No.  of  per- 
New  York   formances 
theatre  in 

New  York 


*32.  Rain,     1925     (by     John     October  9,  1922 
Colton  and  Clemence 
Randolph) 
33.  The  Moon  and  Sixpence     December  11,  1933     Community  Play- 


Garrick,  Philadelphia  November  7,  1922      Maxine  Elliott    648 


1925   (by  Edith  Ellis) 

34.  The  Painted   Veil,    1931     Not  produced 

(by  Bartlett  Cormack) 

35.  Theatre  (Larger  than  Life),   April  12,  1941 

1 941  (by  Guy  Bolton) 

36.  Jane,    1947    (by    S.    N.  — 

Behrman) 

37.  Before    the   Party,    1949     Not  produced 

(by  Rodney  Ackland) 


House,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Playhouse,  Wilming-  November  12,  1941    Hudson 
ton,  Del. 

—  February  1,  1952       Coronet 
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World  Premieres 


FIRST  PUBLICATIONS  OF 
THE  PLAYS  (ENGLISH 
AND  AMERICAN) 


Title 

Publisher 

Date 

I. 

Schijfbriichig.      Published 
in  English  as  Marriages 
are  Made  in  Heaven  in 
The    Venture:    An 
Annual    of    Art    and 
Literature,      Vol.      I ; 
edited     by     Laurence 
Housman    and    W. 

Somerset  Maugham  . . 

London,  Pear  Tree  Press  . . 

1903 

2. 

Mademoiselle  Zampa  (un- 
published) 

— 

3- 

A  Man  of  Honour 
(a)  Sold  in  the  theatre  at 
the  Stage  Society  Per- 

formance (150  copies) 

London,  Chapman  and  Hall 

1903 

(b)  Printed  in  the  Fort- 

nightly Review 

London 

America:  Chicago,  Dramatic  Pub- 
lishing   Co.     (Sergei's    Acting 
Edition)              

March, 

1903 
19 12 

4- 

The  Explorer 

London,  Heinemann 
America:  Chicago,  Dramatic  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

1912 
1912 

5- 

Loaves  and  Fishes 

London,  Heinemann 

America:  New  York,  Samuel  French 

November, 

1924 
1926 

6. 

Lady  Frederick 

London,  Heinemann 
America:  Chicago,  Dramatic  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

1912 
1912 

7- 

Mrs.  Dot 

London,  Heinemann 

America:  Chicago,  Dramatic  Pub- 

November, 

1912 

lishing  Co. 

December, 

1912 

8. 

Jack  Straw 

London,  Heinemann 

America:  Chicago,  Dramatic  Pub- 

December, 

1912 

lishing  Co. 

December, 

1912 

9- 

Penelope 

London,  Heinemann 

America:  Chicago,  Dramatic  Pub- 

November, 

1912 

lishing  Co. 

December, 

1912 
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Title 
10.     The  Noble  Spaniard 

ii.     Smith 

12.     The  Tenth  Man 


13.     Landed  Gentry  (produced 
as  Grace) 


14.  The     Perfect     Gentleman 

(unpublished) 

15.  The     Land    of    Promise 

Printed   for   copyright  - 
purposes 


16.     Our  Betters 


17.     The     Unattainable    (pro- 
duced as  Caroline)     . . 


18.  Love  in   a   Cottage   (un- 

published) 

19.  Caesar's  Wife 


20.     Home  and  Beauty 


21.     The  Circle 


22.     The  Unknown 


23.     East  of  Suez 


24.  The    Camel's   Back    (un- 

published) 

25.  The    Road    Uphill    (un- 

published) 
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Publisher 

Date 

London,   Evans   Brothers  (Evans' 

Plays :  edited  by  Lionel  Hale)  . . 

!953 

London,  Heinemann 

December, 

x9!3 

America:  Chicago,  Dramatic  Pub- 

lishing Co. 

^3 

London,  Heinemann 

December, 

I9I3 

America:  Chicago,  Dramatic  Pub- 

lishing Co. 

J9i3 

London,  Heinemann 

December, 

J9J3 

America:  Chicago,  Dramatic  Pub- 

lishing Co. 

1913 

"London,    Bickers    &    Son   {c.    25 

copies) 
Canada:  Ottawa,  Geo.  A.  Popham 
America:  New  York,   George  H 

Doran 
London,  Heinemann 
London,  Heinemann 
America:   New  York,   George  H 

Doran 

London,  Heinemann 
America:  no  separate  edition.   See 
(B)   Six   Comedies;   New  York, 
Garden  City  Publishing  Co.  . . 


London,  Heinemann 

America:   New  York,   George  H. 

Doran 
London,  Heinemann 
America:  no  separate  edition.   See 

(B)   Six   Comedies;   New  York, 

Garden  City  Publishing  Co. 
London,  Heinemann 
America:   New  York,   George  H 

Doran 
London,  Heinemann 
America:   New  York,   George  H 

Doran 
London,  Heinemann 
America:   New  York,   George  H 

Doran     . . 


!9*3 
1914 

June,  1922 

February,  1923 

September,   1923 

1924 

1923 


1939 


1922 

1923 
1923 


1939 
March,  1920 

September,  1921 
October,  1920 

1920 
September,    1922 

November,  1922 


FIRST  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PLAYS 
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Publisher 
,  .     America:   New  York,   George  H. 
Doran 
London,  Heinemann 
.     London,  Heinemann 

America:  New  York,   George  H. 
Doran 
.     America:    New  York,    Doubleday 
and  Doran 
London,  Heinemann 
, .     London,  Heinemann 

America:    New  York,    Doubleday 
and  Doran 

30.  For  Services  Rendered  .  .     London,  Heinemann 

America:   New  York,   Doubleday 

and  Doran 

31.  The  Mask  and  the  Face  — 
(unpublished) 

32.  Sheppey    . .         . .         . .     London,  Heinemann 

America:  Boston,  W.  H.  Barker  . . 


Title 

26.  The  Constant  Wife 

27.  The  Letter 

28.  The  Sacred  Flame 

29.  The  Breadwinner 


Date 


April,  1927 

September,    1927 

June,   1927 

September,    1927 

November,  1928 

February,  1929 

September,    1930 

October,  193 1 
December,  1932 

April,  1933 


November,  1933 
1949 


33.    Rain 


PLAYS  OF  OTHER  AUTHORS 

. .     America:    New   York,    Boni    and 
Liveright.      Introduction  by 
Ludwig  Lewisohn 
London,  Samuel  French 


1923 
1948 


America :  New  York,  Samuel  French 

1942 

London,  Samuel  French 

J951 

America:     New    York,     Random 

House 

1952 

No  English  publication 

London,  Samuel  French 

1950 

No  American  publication 

34.  The  Moon  and  Sixpence 

(unpublished) 

35.  The  Painted  Veil  (unpub- 

lished) 

36.  Theatre  (Larger  than  Life) 

As  Theatre 

As  Larger  than  Life  . . 

37-    Jane         


38.  Before  the  Party 

39.  Ashenden  (unpublished) 

(A)  The  Collected  Plays  of  W.  Somerset  Maugham  were  issued  in  six  volumes  (with 
Prefaces  by  Maugham),  London,  Heinemann: 

Vol.      I.  Lady  Frederick,  Mrs.  Dot,  Jack  Straw 1931 

Vol.     II.  Penelope,  Smith,  The  Land  of  Promise     ..          ..  ..  1931 

Vol.  III.  Our  Betters,    The   Unattainable  (Caroline),   Home  and  1932 

Beauty 

Vol.    IV.  The  Circle,  The  Constant  Wife,  The  Breadwinner  . .  1932 

Vol.     V.  Caesar's  Wife,  East  of  Suez,  The  Sacred  Flame. .  ..  1934 

Vol.   VI.  The  Unknown,  For  Services  Rendered,  Sheppey  . .  1934 

(B)  In  America  a  volume  with  a  Preface  by  Maugham  was  published  by  The  Garden 
City  Publishing  Co.,   Inc.,   New  York,   1939,  titled  Six  Comedies,   containing:    The 

*  First  American  publication. 
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Unattainable  (Caroline),  *Home  and  Beauty,  *The  Circle,  Our  Betters,  The  Constant  Wife, 
The  Breadwinner. 

(C)  Acting  editions  have  been  published  by  Samuel  French  (London  and  New  York)  of: 


Loaves  and  Fishes 

. .     1926  (America  only) 

Lady  Frederick 

..     1947 

The  Circle 

. .     1948 

The  Breadwinner 

. .     1948 

The  Sacred  Flame 

. .     1948 

For  Services  Rendered 

. .     1948 

The  Constant  Wife 

. .     1949 

The  Letter 

. .     1949 

Home  and  Beauty 

..     1951 

Plays  by  other  authors: 

Rain 

. ,     1943 

f  Theatre . . 

\Larger  than  Life 

. .     1942  (America) 

. .          . .     1 95 1  (London) 

Jane 

. .     1953  (America  only) 

Before  the  Party 

. .     1950  (London  only) 

(D)  The  Circle  is  reprinted  in  Great  Modern  Plays,  selected  by  J.  W.  Marriott  (Harrap, 
1929). 


TRANSLATIONS  AND 
BROADCASTS 


Once  Maugham  became  established  in  London,  the  Continent  soon 
recognised  his  worth,  and  productions  in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  etc., 
rapidly  followed,  e.g.  Mrs.  Dot  (London,  1908)  was  produced  both  in  Berlin  and 
Copenhagen  the  following  year.  Similarly,  The  Breadwinner  (London,  1930)  was  seen 
in  Berlin  1931,  and  in  Paris  (as  he  Pelican  ou  Une  Etrange  Famille)  in  19375  The  Circle 
was  performed  in  Paris  in  1928,  and  The  Sacred  Flame  {he  Cyclone)  in  1932;  The  Land 
of  Promise  in  Madrid  in  191 5.  . 

In  Russia  also  not  only  was  his  work  popular  under  the  old  regime,  but  continued  to 
be  performed  in  Moscow  and  the  provinces  until  recently.  Mrs.  Dot,  under  the  title 
/  Want  that  Day,  was  a  great  favourite  with  leading  actresses.  The  Land  of  Promise  was 
staged  after  the  Revolution  by  the  then  existing  Fourth  Studio  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre.  Rain  was  frequently  staged  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad;  as  late  as  1946  the 
Moscow  Theatre  of  Drama  was  presenting  The  Circle  and  the  Moscow  Theatre  of 
Satire  Penelope,  which  had  previously  been  performed  in  the  provinces  under  the  title 

The  Wife. 

A  decree  was  published  in  1947  in  Culture  and  Life,  the  organ  of  the  Department  of 
Propaganda  and  Agitation,  drawing  attention  to  the  use  of  the  Soviet  stage  for  spreading 
"  bourgeois  reactionary  ideology  and  morality  ".  Among  the  numerous  plays  and  authors 
cited  were  Maugham's  The  Circle  and  Penelope.  The  decree  called  for  prompt  change  of 
plans  in  many  Soviet  theatres. 

As  a  story-teller,  his  work  has  been  translated  not  only  into  the  more  usual  Continental 
languages,  but  has  appeared  in  Vietnamese,  Oriyan,  Islandic,  Yiddish,  Czech,  Hungarian, 
Finnish,  Serbo-Croat,  Rumanian,  Hebrew,  Japanese,  Slovene,  and  Polish— all  of  which 
testified  to  its  worldwide  appeal. 

Maugham's  plays  have  been  frequently  broadcast  in  this  country,  culminating  in  a 
festival  of  his  works  in  the  autumn  of  1954,  with  four  plays,  six  dramatisations  of  stories 
and  novels,  and  readings  from  three  novels  over  a  period  of  four  weeks. 
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Index  of  Characters 


THE  numbers  refer  to  the  order  of  plays  in  the  text.  The  letter  F 
following  the  number  signifies  Film.  Characters  in  films  are  only  noted 
when  they  are  additional  to,  or  differently  named  from,  those  in  the  play.  Thus,  the 
reference:  Tabret  (Taylor,  F.i;  Trent,  F.2),  Colin,  28,  indicates  that  Colin  Tabret  in 
The  Sacred  Flame  (No.  28)  is  called  Taylor  in  the  first  film  made  from  it,  and  Trent  in 
the  second.  The  cross-reference  to  the  first  film  reads:  Taylor  (Tabret),  Colin,  28  F.i. 

Under  the  heading  Servants  and  Supers  are  collected  such  recurrent  characters  as 
valets,  butlers,  parlourmaids,  etc.,  and  also  the  various  natives  used  to  give  local  colour 
to  the  plays  with  an  Eastern  setting.  Where  the  character  is  of  sufficient  importance 
(e.g.  the  Amah  in  East  of  Suez,  and  Smith,  in  the  play  of  that  name),  an  individual 
reference  has  also  been  given. 


Abbott,  Rev.  Lewis,  8 

Abbott,  Rose,  8 

Adamson,  Dr.,  4 

Ainsworth,  Adele,  27  F 

Alamari,  Giorgio,  31 

Albert,  32 

Alice,  26  F 

Allerton,  George,  4 

Allerton,  Lucy,  4 

Amah,  The,  23 

Ameena  (Horn),  33 

Anderson,  Daisy  (formerly  Rathbone), 

23 
Anderson,  Henry,  23 
Anderson,  Mr.,  9 
Anne,  24 

Appleby,  George,  19 
Appleby,  Mrs.,  19 
Ardsley,  Charlotte,  30 
Ardsley,  Eve,  30 
Ardsley,  Leonard,  30 
Ardsley,  Lois,  30 
Ardsley,  Sydney,  30 
Armstrong,  Denis,  24 
Arrol,  Martin,  18 
Ashenden,  39  F 
Ashley,  Caroline,  17 
Ata,  3*4 

Bank  Manager,  12  F 

Barchester,  Lady,  18 

Barchester,  Lord,  18 

Barlow,  Davenport,  9 

Barr,  Sir  Stephen,  28  F.2 

Bartlett,  Ethel,  30 

Bartlett,  Howard,  30 

Bates,  Quartermaster,  33 

Battle,  Charles,  29 

Battle,  Judy,  29 

Battle,  Margery,  29 

Battle,  Patrick,  29 

Beadsworth,  Mr.,  9 

Bell,  Dr.,  18 

Bennett,  Frederick,  12 

Berolles,  Lady  Frederick,  6 

Bleane,  Lord,  16 

Blenkinsop,  James,  7 

Bolton,  Mr.,  32 

Boulger,  Sir  Robert  (Bobby),  4 

Boyce,  Colonel,  12 

Brackley,  Robert,  3 

Bradley,  Mr.,  32 

Bremer,  Count  Adrian  von,  8 

Bruce,  Sybil,  18 

Bullough,  Sylvia,  22 

Bush,  James,  3 

Bush,  Jenny,  3 

Butterfield,  Mrs.,  18 

Butterfield,  Owen,  18 


Carbery,  Rev.  James,  4 

Cardew,      William      (Bill);      (Marty 

Stewart,  F.2),  20 
Carlisle,  Admiral,  6 
Carlisle,  Rose,  6 

Carr,  Helen  (Martha  Culver),  26  F 
Carr,  Mrs.  (Mrs.  Culver),  26  F 
Caypor,  Mr.,  39  F 
Caypor,  Mrs.,  39  F 
Cedar,  Gwen,  30 
Cedar,  Wilfred,  30 
Chalford,  Captain  Adolphus,  10 
Champion- Cheney,  Arnold,  21 
Champion- Cheney,    Lady    Catherine 

(Kitty),  21 
Champion-Cheney,  Clive,  21 
Champion-Cheney,  Elizabeth,  21 
Chang,  Lee  Tai,  23 
Chapman,  Emily,  11 
Chinese  Woman,  27  (Mrs.  Hammond, 

27  F.2) 
Chung  Hi,  27 
Claude,  Madame,  6 
Clay,  Thornton,  16 
Colby,  The  Hon.  Robert,  12 
Composer,  The,  14 
Conway,  George,  23 
Cooper,  Jim,  32 
Cooper  (Parker),  Mrs.,  27  F.2 
Cornish,  Dr.,  17 
Coutras,  Dr.,  34 
Crosbie,  Leslie,  27 
Crosbie,  Robert,  27 
Culver,  Martha  (Helen  Carr,  F),  26 
Culver,  Mrs.  (Carr,  F),  26 
Cunningham,  Rex,  17 

Daisy  (Rathbone,  then  Anderson), 

23 
Dallas-Baker,  Herbert,  11 
Dallas-Baker,  Rose,  11 
Dancer,  A,  14 
Dancing-Master,  A,  14 
Davidson  (Oliver  Hamilton,  F.i),  Rev. 

Alfred,  33 
Davidson  (Hamilton,  F.i),  Mrs.,  33 
Dayton,  Margaret  (Peggy),  25 
Delia  Cercola,  Principessa  (Flora),  16 
Dennis,  Miss,  20 
De  Vries,  Dolly,  36 
Dickinson,  Dr.,  24 
Dora,  12  F 
Dorante,  14 
Dorimene,  14 

Dot,  Mrs.  (Mrs.  Worthley),  7 
Durant,  Gwendolen,  5 
Durham,  Marie-Louise  (Anne-Marie 

Whitley,  F),  26 
Durham,  Mortimer  (George  Whitley, 

F),  26 
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Ellingham,  Sir  Peter,  18 
Elsa,  39  F 

Ernest  (Dancing-Master),  16 
Etchingham,  Anne,  12 
Etchingham,  Lord  Francis,  12 
Etchingham,  Lady  Francis,  12 
Etheridge,  Anne,  19 
Evie  (Dresser),  36 

Fane,  Kitty  (Katrin,  F),  3s 
Fane,  Walter,  35 
Faraday,  Lester,  34 
Fawcett,  Barbara,  26 
Fencing  Master,  A,  14 
Fennel  1,  Tom,  36 
Fenwick,  Arthur,  16 
Ferguson,  Mrs.,  9 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs.,  5 
Ford,  James,  12 
Fouldes,  Paradine,  6 
Fowler,  Jane,  37 
Francois  (Valet),  25 
Freeman,  Thomas,  11 
Frobisher,  Gilbert,  37 
Frobisher,  Lord,  37 
Fulton,  Maud,  17 

Gann  (Gamekeeper),  13 

Gann,  Margaret  (Peggy),  13 

Garstin,  Mrs.,  35 

General,  The,  39  F 

George,  20  F 

Golden,  Buck,  15  F 

Golightly,  Mrs.,  9 

Golightly,  Professor,  9 

Gosselyn,  Michael,  36 

Gosselyn,  Roger,  36 

Grance,  Miss,  32 

Granger,  Alfred,  29 

Granger,  Diana,  29 

Granger,  Dorothy,  29 

Granger,  Timothy,  29 

Grayston,  Lady  George  (Pearl),  16 

Grayston,  Sir  George,  16  F 

Grazia,  Count  Paolo,  31 

Grazia,  Savina,  31 

Green,  Howard,  25 

Griggs,  Private,  33 

Hall,  Miss,  13 

Halliwell,  John,  3 

Halliwell,  Mabel,  3 

Halstane,  Gerald,  7 

Hamilton,  Oliver  (Rev.  Alfred  David- 
son), 33  F.i 

Hamilton  (Davidson),  Mrs.,  33  F.i 

Hammond,  Geoffrey,  27 

Hammond,  Mrs.  (The  Chinese 
Woman),  27  F 

Harvester,  Dr.,  28 
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Harvey,  Fleming,  16 
Hermanos,  Duke  of,  10 
Hobbs,  Mrs.,  12  F 
Hodges  (Griggs),  Private,  33  F.3 
Hodgeson,  Corporal,  33 
Holland,  Ambrose,  8 
Honeypie,  33  (Musical) 
Horn,  Ameena,  33 
Horn,  Joe,  33 
Hornby,  Reginald,  15 
Houlihan,  Gertrude,  20  F.i 
Howard,  Gwen,  20  F.2 

Insole,  Rev.  Archibald,  13 
Insole,  Claude,  13 
Insole,  Grace,  13 
Insole,  Mrs.,  13 

Jack  Straw  (Archduke  Sebastian  of 

Pomerania),  8 
James,  Miss,  32 
Jay,  Charlotte,  34 
Jenkinson,  Mr.,  2 
Jervis,  Dr.,  32 
Johnson,  Tiare,  34 
Jourdain,  Madame,  14 
Jourdain,  Monsieur,  14 
Joyce,  Howard,  27 
Joyce,  Mrs.,  27 

Kahini,  34 

Kelsey,  Lady,  4 

Kent,  Basil,  3 

Kersal,  Bernard  (Karl  Kraley,  F),  26 

Knox,  Harold,  23 

Knox,  Sylvia,  23 

Koerber,  Frau,  35  F 

Koerber,  Herr,  35  F 

Kraley,  Karl  (Bernard  Kersal),  26  F 

Lambert,  Julia,  36 

Lao  Lao,  33  (Musical) 

Latimer,  Ruth,  25 

Lee  Tai  Chang,  23 

Lefevre,  Enid,  24 

Lefevre,  Hermione,  24 

Lefevre,  Mrs.,  24 

Lefevre,  Valentine,  24 

Legros,  Bessie,  32 

Lewis,  Edith,  13 

Liconda,  Major,  28 

Lilli,  39  F 

Little,  Sir  Arthur,  19 

Little,  Lady  Violet,  19 

Lomas,  Richard  (Dick),  4 

Lowndes,     Frederick     (Henry,     F.i, 

Vernon,  F.2),  20 
Lowndes,  Victoria  (Vicky,  F.i,  Julia, 

F.2),  20 
Lucy,  10 
Luton,  Edward,  21 


Macandrews,  Major,  34 

MacAndrews,  Mrs.,  34  F 

McDermott,  20  F.i 

Macgregor,  Miss  Eliza,  7 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  4 

MacPhail,  Dr.,  33 

MacPhail,  Mrs.,  33 

Madden,  Broderick,  25 

Maitland,  34  F 

Mallins,  Captain,  4 

Margaret,  26  F 

Marsh,  Edward,  15 

Marsh,  Grace,  15 

Marsh,  Norah,  15 

Marshall,  David,  38 

Marvin,  39  F 

Mereston,  Lady,  6 

Mereston,  Lord,  6 

Middleton,  Constance  (Kathryn  Mills, 

F),  26 
Middleton,  John  (Robert  Mills,  F),  26 
Miller,  Florrie,  32 
Miller,  Joseph  (Sheppey),  32 
Miller,  Mrs.,  32 
Montgomerie,  Captain,  6 
Montmorency,  Miss,  20 
Moret,  Count  de,  10 
Moret,  Countess  de,  10 
Morrison,  12  F 
Mother  Superior,  35 
Murray,  Hilda,  3 
Music  Master,  A,  14 


Nairne,  Marion,  10 
Nanny,  38 
Nichols,  Captain,  34 
Nicole,  14 


O'Donnell,  Teddy,  12 
O'Farrell,  Dr.,  9 
O'Farrell,  Penelope,  9 
O'Halihan,  Sergeant,  20  F 
O'Hara,  Sergeant,  33 
Oldham,  Robert,  17 
Olga,  35  F 

O'Mara,  Sir  Gerald,  6 
Ong  Chi  Sing,  27 
Osman  Pasha,  19 

Palmer,  Rev.  Archibald,  18 

Palmer,  Mrs.,  18 

Parker  (Cooper,  F),  Mrs.,  27 

Parker-Jennings,  Ethel,  8 

Parker -Jennings,  Mr.,  8 

Parker-Jennings,  Mrs.,  8 

Parker- Jennings,  Vincent,  8 

Parry,  Ronald,  19 

Paton,  Herbert,  1 

Paton,  Leicester,  20 

Paxton,    Gilbert    (Bertie,    or    Tony) 

(Pepi,  F),  16 
Pepi  (Bertie,  or  Tony,  Paxton),  16  F 
Peppercorn,  Algernon,  11 
Perigal,  Lord,  12 
Perkins,  Freddie,  7 
Peter,  20  F 
Photographer,  A,  32 
Porson,  Mrs.,  20 
Pomerania,    Archduke    Sebastian    of 

(Jack  Straw),  8 
Poole,  Rev.  Norman,  22 
Porteous,  Lord,  21 
Prentice,  Dr.,  30 
Prescott,  27  F 
Pride,  Mr.,  28  F.2 
Pride,  Mrs.,  28  F.2 
Pringle,  Agnes,  15 
Pritchard,  Henry,  19 
Pritchard,  Mrs.,  19 
Proudfoot,  Mr.  Justice  (Sir  Sebastian), 

10 
Proudfoot,  Lady  (Matilda),  10 
Pucci,  Piero,  31 

R-,  39  F 

Raham,  A.  B.,  20 
Railing,  Bertram,  5 
Railing,  Louise,  5 
Railing,  Mrs.,  5 

Rathbone,  Daisy  (afterwards  Ander- 
son), 23 
Raymond,  Jane,  18 
Rayner,  Jack,  1 
Reporter,  A,  32 
Road,  George,  34 
Rosenberg,  Mrs.  Otto  (Cynthia),  1 1 

Saintorme,  Marquise  de,  18 
Sarah,  24 

Saunders,  Elizabeth  (Bessie),  16 
Sellenger,  Nellie,  7 
Sellenger,  Lady,  7 
Sereni,  Wanda,  31 
Sergeant  (Stage  Doorkeeper),  36 
Serlo,  Marquis  of,  8 
Servants  and  Supers 
Chef  d'Orchestre,  18 
Clerk,  36  F 
Coachman,  39  F 
Constable,  36  F 

Customers  (in  Barber's  Shop),  32 
Maidservants:  1 ;  3  (Fanny);  6 
(Angelique);  9  (Peyton);  10 
(Mary  Jane);  11  (Smith);  15 
(Kate);  17  (Cooper);  18  (Hor- 
tense);  20  (Taylor);  22  (Kate, 
Cook);  23  (Amah);  24  (Sarah); 
25  (Kate);  26  (Alice);  30  (Ger- 
trude) ;  3 1  (Teresa) ;  33  (2  Maids) ; 
37  (Maid) 
Manservants:  4  (Miller,  Charles); 
5  (Ponsonby);  6  (Thompson, 
Albert);  8;  11  (Fletcher);  12 
(Thompson);  13  (Moore);  7 
(Charles,  Mason,  George);  14 
(1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Footmen); 
16  (Pole);  18  (Rogers);  21 
(Butler,  Footman);  23  (Wu); 
25   (Francois);  26  (Bentley);  31 


(Andrea,  Giacomo);  36  (Jevons, 
or  Wilson);  37  (Wilson) 

Messenger  Boy  (Clarence),  20 

Modiste,  9 

Nannie,  20 

Natives:  Chinese  Merchants, 
Coolies,  Mandarins,  Beggars, 
Monks,  Tourists,  Servants,  etc., 
23;  Head  Boy  and  Native 
Servants,  Sikh  Sergeant  of 
Police,  27;  Native  Girl,  Native 
Policeman,  Natives,  33;  San 
(Cook),  Ata's  Child,  34;  Amah, 
Boy,  35 

Nun,  35 

Nursemaid,  36  F 

Patient,  9 

Waiters:  6  (Pierre);  8  (Head 
Waiter);  18  (Italian) 

Setta,  Marta,  31 

Sharp,  Emma,  15 

Sharp,  Sydney,  15 

Shay,  Peter,  37 

Shenstone,  Mrs.,  21 

Sheppey  (Joseph  Miller),  32 

Sheridan,  Cornelia,  25 

Sheridan,  Ford,  25 

Sheridan,  Joseph  (Joe),  25 

Shuttleworth,  Mrs.,  20 

Sister  St.  Joseph,  35 

Skinner,  Kathleen,  38 

Skinner,  Mr.,  38 

Skinner,  Mrs.,  38 

Skinner,  Susan,  38 

Smith,  Lucian,  2 

Smith,  Mary,  11 

Spina,  Luciano,  31 

Spratte,  Earl,  5 

Spratte,  Rev.  Lionel,  5 

Spratte,  Lady  Sophia,  5 

Spratte,  Canon  Theodore,  5 

Spratte,  Winifred,  5 

St.  Clair,  Cicely,  33  (Musical) 

Stage  Doorkeeper  (Sergeant),  36 

Stage  Manager,  36 

Stewart,    Marty    (William    Cardew), 

20  F.2 
Strickland,  Amy,  34 
Strickland,  Charles,  34 
Sullivan,  20  F 

Surennes,  Duchesse  de  (Minnie),  16 
Swalecliffe,  Rev.  William,  12 

Tabret  (Taylor,  F.i,  Trent,  F.2), 

Colin,  28 
Tabret    (Taylor,    F.i,    Trent,    F.2), 

Maurice,  28 
Tabret    (Taylor,    F.i,    Trent,    F.2), 

Mrs.,  28 
Tabret    (Taylor,    F.i,    Trent,    F.2), 

Stella,  28 
Tailor,  A,  14 
Tane,  34 

Taylor,  (Tabret),  Colin,  28  F.i 
Taylor,  Frank,  15 
Taylor  (Tabret),  Maurice,  28  F.i 
Taylor,  (Tabret),  Mrs.,  28  F.i 
Taylor,  (Tabret),  Stella,  28  F.I 
Taylor,  Mr.  Van  Busch,  34 
Temperley,    Lord    Charles    (Sir 

Charles),  36 
Theatre,  Treasurer,  20  F.2 
Thompson,  Sadie,  33 
Tower,  Anne,  37 
Tower,  Millicent,  37 
Tower,  William,  37 
Townsend,  Charles  (Jack,  F),  35 
Townsend,  Mrs.,  35 
Trench,  Isabella,  17 
Trent  (Boyce),  Colonel,  12  F 
Trent  (Tabret),  Colin,  28  F.2 
Trent  (Tabret),  Maurice,  28  F.2 
Trent  (Tabret),  Mrs.,  28  F.2 
Trent  (Tabret),  Stella,  28  F.2 
Trotter,  Benjamin,  15 
Turner,  Ernest,  32 
Twining,  Richard,  34 
Tyson,  Pop,  15  F 

Vernon,   Helen  (Miss  Vernon  of 

Foley),  13 
Vivyan,  Mrs.,  1 

Waddington,  Clarence,  35 
Wanley,  Lady,  8 
Waterford,  Rose,  34 
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Watson,  Mrs.,  9 

Wayland,  Nurse,  28 

Wharton,  Colonel,  20  F 

Wharton,  Colonel,  22 

Wharton,  Major  (John),  22 

Wharton,  Mrs.,  22 

Whitley,  Anne-Marie  (Marie-Louise 

Durham),  26  F 
Whitley,  George  (Mortimer  Durham), 

26  F 


Whittingham,  Laura,  38 
Wickham,  Dorothy,  15 
Wickham,  James,  15 
Willoughby,  Charles  Stuart,  25 
Winter,  Catherine,  12 
Winter,  George,  12 
Withers,  John,  27 
Withers,  Mrs.,  8 
Wolfe,  Geoffrey,  34  F 
Worthley,  Mrs.  (Mrs.  Dot),  7 
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Wright,  Mr.,  7 
Wroxham,  Lord,  5 
Wynne,  Clement,  15 

Yu,  Colonel  (General,  F),  35 

Zampa,  Mlle.,  2 
Zampa,  Monsieur,  2 
Zanotti,  Cirillo,  31 
Zanotti,  Elisa,  31 
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